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CHAPTER VII. 

FROM TIH; ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THE RESTORATION 
OF CHARLES II. A.P. 1603 — 1660 . 

Tiif. most authentic and comprehensive account we have 
of the foreign commerce of England at the commence¬ 
ment of the present period is contained in a discourse, or 
essay, drawn up by Sir \yaltcr Raleigh, and originally 

I ircsented by him, in manuscript, to James I. soon after 
lis accession.* The main object of this small treatise is 
to point out the circumstances to which the Dutch 
owed their commercial superiority, and to urge upon the 
English government the adoption of the same methods ; 
but in pursuing this argument the author takes occasion 
to give a very full and minute delineation of the trade 
carried on by each country in all its branches. Some 
little allowance is perhaps to be made here and there for 
the bias of a mind occupied with and pleading for a par- 
ticnlar object; but in general there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that Raleigh’s statements, the substance of which, 
in so far as they relate to his own country, we shall now 
proceed to extract and cqpdensc, are, to any material ex¬ 
tent, overcharged. 

The ordinary trade carried on at this time by the 
Dutch with England employed not fewer than five or si* 
hundred Dutch ships, but not a tenth of that humljer of 
English. But, besides, whenever there tjus in England 

* Observations concerning the Trade and Commerce of 
England with the Dutch and other Foreign Nations. 
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a dearth of wine, fish, or corn, it was the custom of 
the Dutch immediately to load fifty or a hundred 
vessels with the particular commodity in request, and to 
dispatch them to all the ports of this kingdom, to reap 
the harvest of the high prices. In a recent dearth of 
corn Raleigh affirms that the merchants of Embdcn, 
Hamburgh, and Holland had in this way carried away, 
in a year and a half, from the ports of Southampton, 
Exeter, and Bristol alone, nearly 200 , 0001 . ; and he 
thinks that, from the whole of the kingdom, they could 
not have obtained less than ten times that sum. The 
practice of these thoroughly commercial states was to 
monopolize, as far as they could, the transport of the 
produce of ail other eountries,—of Turkey arid the East 
and West Indies, as well as of France, Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy; and, carrying this merchandise to Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, and other northern part3, to bring back 
thence corn and other bulky commodities, which they 
stored up to supply the wants of England and the rest 
of the world. Amsterdam w4s never without a store of 
700,000 quarters of com, none of it of home growth ; and 
it was remarked that a dearth of one year in England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, or Italy sufficed to enrich 
Holland for seven years after. Raleigh contends, never¬ 
theless, that, if the proper methods were taken, England 
was much better situated than Holland for a general 
store-house. 

He next proceeds tu compare the trade in fish of the 
Low Countries and the adjacent petty states with that 
carried on by England, ,'1'he most productive fisheries 
in the world were upon the coasts of the British islands; 
yet at this time, while the Hollanders sent to the four 
great towns on the Baltic—Knnipgsberg, Elbing, Stettin, 
and Dantzic— 620 , 0001 . worth of herrings every year, 
England exported to those places none at all; nor any 
to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the po"ts of Riga, 
RevtS, Nat’va, and other parts of Livonia, to which the 
Dutch sent yearly to the value of 170 , 0001 . ; and 
scarcely 5001 . vfortn to Russia, to which the Dutch sent 
27 , 0001 . worth; and none at all to Staden, Hamburgh, 
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Bremen, and Emhden, to which the Dutch sent, of her¬ 
rings and other fish, to the annual value of 100,000/. - 
nor any up the Rhine to Germany, the people of which 
bought, every year, 440,000?. worth of herrings and 
other fish from the Dutch; nor any up the Meuse to 
Maestricht, Liege, &c., to which places the Dutch sold 
herrings every year to the value of 140,000?. ; nor any 
to Guelderland, Flanders, and up the Scheldt, all over 
the dominions of the Archduke of Austria, in which 
direction the Dutch sent annually 1G2,000?. worth ; and 
not 2000?. worth to France, which took 100,000?. worth 
from the Dutch. In short, while, according to this 
account, the trude of the Dutch in fish brought them in 
annually not much under 2,000,000?., the English could 
hardly be said to have any trade in that article at all,— 
except only, Baleigh omits to notice, to the countries 
washed by the Mediterranean,—the great Catholic and 
fish-eating countries of Spurn and Italy; but thither, also, 
the Dutch, he tells us, sent large quantities, although he 
does not specify to what eUact amount. 

In other important branches of trade the case was 
nearly the same. The Dutch sent nearly a thousand 
ships every year to the countries in the north-cast of 
Europe with wine and salt, both chiefly obtained from 
France and Spain; England, with equal natural advan¬ 
tages, had not one ship employed in that trade. The tim¬ 
ber trade of the Dutch, whose own country grew no wood, 
employed five or six hundred great ships; the English, 
with the same access os they had to the forests within 
the Baltic, neither exported nyr imported a single cargo. 
Even the wool, cloth, lead, tm, and other native pro¬ 
ducts of England were far from being turned to so much 
account as they might have been. As yet all the woollen 
doth that went abroad was exported both undressed 
and undyed. About BO,000 pieces of woollen cloth were 
annually sent to foreign countries in that state, the dye¬ 
ing and dressing of which, as Baleigh calculates, was a 
yearly gain to the foreigner of 400,000?. ; besides about 
150,000 northern and Devonshire kqrseys and bayes 
(baize), the colouring of which would come to 100,000i 
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a-year more. These latter were dressed and dyed at 
Amsterdam, and then shipped for Spain, Portugal, and 
other countries, where they were sold under the name of 
Flemish bayes. Nor were our exports of all descrip¬ 
tions of native produce of any considerable amount in 
comparison with those of the Dutch. To Prussia and 
the other countries in the north-east of Europe, for 
example, the Dutch sent every year nearly three 
thousand ships, which found their way into every port 
town: we sent out in the same direction only about a 
hundred, the merchandise carried by which was chiefly 
disposed of in the three towns of Elbing, Koningsberg, 
and Dautzie. No English ships carried any of the com¬ 
modities of those countries to France, Spain, Portugal, 
or Italy, which two thousand Dutch merchantmen were 
constantly employed in supplying with them. In general 
the foreign trade of England for some years past had 
been decaying rather than extending. For seventy years 
a very considerable trade htvi been carried on with 
Russia: down to about the year 1590, store of goodly 
ships were wont tD sail annually to that country; but, in 
1600, only four had been sent out; and, in 1602, only 
two or three; whereas the Russian trade of the Dutch 
had now come to employ from thirty to forty ships, each 
as large as two of the English, and all chiefly laden with 
English cloth, herrings taken in the British seas, English 
lead, and pewter made of English tin. To the isle of 
Wardhuus, on tlft coast of Finmark, eight or nine great 
ships used constantly to go to the Ashing from England ; 
in this year, 1603, only unit had gone. Those native com¬ 
modities, besides^ that were sent from England to foreign 
countries were in by far the greater part exported in 
foreign bottoms. < 

Raleigh’s essay probably attracted very little regard 
from James or his ministers at this time; but some 
attempts seem to have been made a fow years afterwards 
to carry certain of his recommendations into effect. Never¬ 
theless English ^commerce continued in a languishing 
state during the w'hole of this reign ; no really important 
measures were taken for its revival and encouragement; 
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on the contrary, the very evil which Raleigh had most 
deprecated,—the burdensome amount of the customs,— 
was, in the penury and short-sightedness of the govern¬ 
ment, augmented instead of being alleviated. One or 
two new trading companies were, however, incorporated ; 
and the colonisation of different parts of America, which 
was more or less successfully proceeded with by the 
enterprise of private individuals, if it produced scarcely 
any results for the present, was laying an ample founda¬ 
tion of commercial as of all other greatness for a future 
age. 

Captain James Lancaster, who had sailed from Eng¬ 
land in April, 1601, in charge of the first adventure of 
the newly-established East India Company, made his re¬ 
appearance in the Downs, with the two largest of his four 
ships full laden with pepper, on the 11th of September, 
1603, having previously sent home the other two with car¬ 
goes composed partly of pepper, cloves, and cinnamon, 
partly of calicoes and other Indian manufacture", taken out 
of a Portuguese carrack which Lancaster had fallen in with 
and captured. The admiral, as he was called, had been 
well received by the king of Acheen, in Sumatra, who 
had concluded a commercial treaty with him, and granted 
all the privileges that were asked; but the great length 
of time, nearly two years and a half, that the udventurc 
had occupied, ajid still more the obstructions of various 
sorts which kept the goods from being all disposed of, 
and the accounts finally wound up, for about six years 
longer, prevented the company from deriving either 
much ultimate profit or any immediate encouragement 
from this first attempt. Additional capital, however, 
having been, though with difficulty, raised, the same 
four ships were again sent out in March, 1604, under 
the command of Sir Henry Middleton, who did not 
return till May, 1606, and then only with three of his 
ships, laden with pepper, doves, mace, and nutmegs, the 
fourth having been lost on the homeward voyage In 
the mean time a licence in direct violation of the com¬ 
pany’s charter had been granted by the king to Sir 
Edward Midiclborne and others, allowing them to send 
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out ships to trade with Cathaya, China, Japan, Corea, 
Cambaya, and any other countries in the same quarter 
of the globe not already frequented by the English ; and 
Michelbornc had actually sailed for China in December, 
1604, and, although he did not succeed in reaching that 
country, had made his way as far as to the Oriental 
Archipelago, whence he returned to England in July, 
1606, bringing with him little else than the plunder of 
some small Indian and Chinese vessels, which he had 
attacked with no more regard either to the right of other 
nations or the character of his own than if he had been a 
common pirate. Disgusted by this ill-usage on the part 
of the government, in addition to the disappointment of 
their hopes of large and speedy returns from the sub¬ 
scriptions they had already risked, and influenced also 
somewhat by the popular outcry that was raised about 
the impolitic and destructive nature of the new trade, 
which, it was affirmed, besides occasioning an unusual 
mortality of the seamen, would, if persisted in, prove a 
wasteful drain both upon the treasure and the marine of tile 
country, most of the members of the company were now 
inclined to put up with their losses and to have nothing 
more to do with the business. The spirit of others, how¬ 
ever, still clung to the hope of better success; and, a new 
subscription having been opened, three more ships were 
sent out in March and April, 1607, and two more in 
March the following year. Neither of these attempts 
was very fortunate: the two vessels that sailed last, 
indeed, were both lost at sea, although the crews and a 
small part of the cargo of one of them were saved ; but a 
single ship, the Expedition, which sailed in April, 1609, 
under the command of Captain David Middleton, 
brought home, about two years after, so valuable a cargo 
-of nutmegs and mace as to produce a dividend of 211 
per cent. Meanwhile a new charter, dated May 31, 
1609, had been obtained by the company, by which 
Iheir privilege of exclusive trade, originally granted for 
fifteen years, was made perpetual, a power, however, 
being reserved py the government of dissolving them at 
any time on three years’ notice. They now built the 
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largest ship that had ever been constructed in England 
for the merchant service, sume accounts making her bur¬ 
den to have been a thousand, others eleven or twelve 
hundred tons ; and, after the king, with a numerous 
attendance of the nobility, had witnessed the launch of 
this portly argosy, which his majesty named the Trade’s 
Increase, and been entertained on board with a magnifi¬ 
cent banquet served in dishes of China ware, then quito 
new in England, it was put, along with two other vessels, 
under the command of Sir Henry Middleton, who set 
sail with his little fleet for the Red Sea in the spring of 
1G10. Neither Middleton nor his good ship, the In¬ 
crease, ever saw England again ; the ship was lost in 
Bantam Road in 1613, and Sir Henry soon after died of 
grief; but the other two vessels, which returned home 
towards the end of the following yeur, brought such pro¬ 
ductive cargoes as afforded the partners a dividend of 
above 121 per cent. Another adventure in a single ship, 
which sailed from Gravesend in Januaiy, 1611, and re¬ 
turned to England in theasummer of 1615, produced the 
still larger profit of 218 per cent, upon the capital in¬ 
vested ; and another with three ships, which were sent 
out in April, 1611, and returned in September, 1614, 
was very nearly as successful. Another voyage, 
reckoned the ninth, brought a profit of 1G0 per cent, 
after three years and a half; a tenth, in about two years 
and a half, 148 per cent. ; an eleventh, in twenty 
months, about 340 per cent.; and a twelfth about 134 
per cent., in a year and a half. Each of these adven¬ 
tures, it is to be observed, had, in so fur as regarded the’ 
pecuniary results, been the separate concern of the indi¬ 
vidual members who chose to engage in it; hut the 
commanders in general appear, nevertheless, to have 
considered themselves in all other respects as the repre¬ 
sentatives of the company in. its corporate capacity, or 
even in some sort of the nation, and, as such, to have 
freely, whenever occasion ur opportunity offered, both 
entered into treaties with the native powers, and em¬ 
ployed arms, defensively or offensively, against the Dutch, 
the Portuguese, the Turks, or whatever other foreigners 
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the rivalries of trade brought them into collision with. 
Both the Portuguese, who had been long established in 
India, and the Dutch, who had more recently entered 
into the trade, early began to employ force as well as 
intrigue against the new-comers; but hitherto with little 
effect. In spite of all their endeavours, Captain Best, 
who conducted what is called the tenth voyage, suc¬ 
ceeded, in 1613, in obtaining a firman, or charter, from 
the Great Mogul, allowing the company to establish a 
factory at Surat, granting them the privilege of intro¬ 
ducing their merchandise at a certain fixed rate of duties, 
and engaging to protect both their trade and the persons 
and property of those engaged in it from the hostility of 
the Portuguese and all others. And the same year Cap¬ 
tain Saris, who had gone out with the eighth adventure, 
obtained from the Emperor of Japan equally ample pri¬ 
vileges for his dominions. It was now resolved that all 
future voyages should be on account of the company as 
one united body. The first fleet, accordingly, fitted out 
upon this new scheme sailed under the command of 
Captain Downton in March, 1614: it consisted only of 
four ships; but with this small force Downton was 
fortunato enough to repel u formidable attack of the 
Portuguese, with whom, on his arrival in the country, he 
found the Mogul at war, a victory which proved of the 
greatest service, not only in attaching that monarch to 
die interests of the company, but in exalting the English 
name and character in the opinion of the people of all 
northern and central India. The favourable impression 
thus made was judiciously followed up by the dispatch 
in January, 1615, along With another small fleet, of Sir 
Thomas Roe in the quality of ambassador to the Indian 
emperor from the king of England, and by the suecessful 
exertions of that envoy, who continued to reside at the 


Mugul’s court till the yqgr 1619, and was enabled to 
obtain various important extensions of the privileges 
formerly granted to the company. The company now 
possessed factories, not only at Acheen, Zambee, and 
Tecoa, in Sumatra; at Surat, Amadavad, Agra, Azmere, 
or Agimere, and Buramporc, in the dominions of the 
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Mogul; and at Firando in Japan ; but also at Bantam, 
Jacatra (the present Batavia), and Japara, in Java; at 
Benjarmassing and Suendania in Borneo, at Banda in the 
Banda Islands, at Patan in Malacca, at Macassar in the 
isle of Celebes, at Siam in the kingdom of that name, at 
Masulipatam and Petapoli on the Coromandel coast, and 
at Calicut on the coast of Malabar. In so prosperous a 
state, also, were their concerns believed to bo about this 
time that in 1617 their stock was currently sold at 203 
per cent. The disputes with the Dutch, how'ever, now 
grew to such a height as greatly to embarrass the trade. 
Commissioners were actually appointed by the govern¬ 
ments of the two countries to endeavour to bring about 
an amicable arrangement; and the Dutch proposed that 
the English East India Company and theirs should carry 
on the trade as a joint concern, a plan which, it was 
urged, would enable them effectually to subdue their 
common enemy the Portuguese, and to exclude all other 
nations from getting any Tooting in India ; but this idea 
came to nothing. At length, in July, 1619, a treaty 
was concluded at London by eighteen English commis¬ 
sioners and ten deputies from the Statcs-Gcneral, by 
which it w r as agreed that the two companies should con¬ 
tinue to carry on the trade separately, but upon the 
principle of each sharing in the different branches of it 
in certain specified proportions, under the superintend¬ 
ence of what was called a Council of Defence, to be 
composed of four of the principal servants of each com¬ 
pany resident in the country. This agreement was to 
continue in force for twenty years; but did not last half 
as many months. The intelligence that it had been 
concluded was received with great rejoicings in India, in 
April, 1620; and, in December of that same year, the 
Dutch governor-general suddenly attacked and took 
possession of the islands of Lantore and Pulo Roon, the 
dominion of which wa3 claimed by the Eflglish* thus 
recommencing hostilities by the most decided act of 
aggression that had yet been committed on either side. 
This was followed, in February, 1623, by the much 
more atrocious affair of the massacre at Amboyna, and 

u 3 
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tlic subsequent expulsion of the English company’s 
people by their late associates, but now declared enemies, 
out of all the other Spice islands. A long course of 
hostilities, into the detail of which we cannot enter, took 
place between the two nations, the effects of which were 
so disastrous to the interests of the English company, 
that, notwithstanding a valuable establishment they had 
gained, in 1622, in the Persian Gulf, by the capture, in 
conjunction with the forces of the Shah of Persia, of the 
island of Omius from the Portuguese, they found them¬ 
selves, two or three years later, in debt to the amount of 
200,0001., and, ubout the close of the reign of Janies, 
were seriously thinking of disposing of whatever they 
possessed in India, and relinquishing the trade. They 
had, before this, abandoned their factory in Japan, not¬ 
withstanding the concession to them, liy the emperor, in 
1616, of a second and still more liberal charter; and they 
had also withdrawn from a field of enterprise upon which 
they had somewhat strangely er.tcred a few years before, 
—the Greenland whale fishery,—after attempting it 
first by themselves, and then, with no better success, in 
conjunction with the Russian Company. They had in 
1016, in the height of tlieir reputed prosperity, raised a 
new stock of 1,629,040/., which was eagerly subscribed 
by 954 individuals, including fifteen dukes and earls, 
thirteen countesses and other titled ladies, eighty-two 
knights, judges, and privy councillors, eighteen widows 
and maiden ladies, and twenty-six clergymen and physi¬ 
cians, besides mercantile men and others. Now, when 
a further subscription was “proposed, it was found that 
the money could not be obtained ; and the stock, which 
in 1617, sold at 203 per cent., had now fallen to con¬ 
siderably less than the half of thafrprice.* 

The operations of the other incorporated trading com¬ 
panies in this reign demand little nutice. In 1605 James 
granted a perpetual charter to a new company, that of 
“ The Merchants uf England trading to the Levant Seas,” 

* Macpherton’s European Commerce with India, pp. 
SI—111. 
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which still subsists, and is popularly known under the 
name of the Levant or Turkey Company. By means of 
this company, the plan of which was that every member 
should trade on his uwn account, but according to regu¬ 
lations settled by the general court, considerable quan¬ 
tities of English woollen manufactures, and, at a later 
date, of watches, jewellery, and other descriptions of 
merchandise, were exported to Constantinople and the 
adjacent parts of the East, the supply of which with Eu¬ 
ropean commodities used formerly to be entirely in the 
hands of the Venetians. It is said that the ordinary 
returns of the Levant Company were at first three to one 
upon the investments. The year after the incorporation 
of the Levant Company, an English minister was, for the 
first time, appointed to reside in the dominions of the 
Grand Seignior, and authority was given to him to no¬ 
minate consuls for the superintendence of the trade and the 
good government of the English merchants in the several 
ports. For some time the Turkish trade seem3 to have 
been one of the most fldbrishing branches of our foreign 
commerce. In a treatise published in 1621, it is asserted 
that, of all Europe, England then drove the most profit¬ 
able trade to Turkey, by reason of the Yast quantities of 
broad cloth, tin, Ste., which were exported thither. The 
profitableness of the English trade with Turkey, how¬ 
ever, in this writer’s notion, lay mainly in the circum¬ 
stance that our exports were sufficient to pay for our im¬ 
ports,—the latter consisting chiefly of “ three hundred 
great bales of Persian silk yearly,”— 11 wherea3,” he 
adds, 11 a balance in money is paid by the other nations 
trading thither. Marseilles sends yearly to Aleppo and 
Alexandria at least 500,0001., and little or no wares. 
Venice sends about 400,0001. yearly in money, and a 
great value in wares besides. The Low Countries send 
about 50,0001., and but little wares ; and Messina 25,0001. 
in ready money. Besides great quantities of gold and dol¬ 
lars from Germany, Poland, Hungary, &c. «4ud til these 
nations take of the Turks, in return, great quantities of 
camblets, grograms, raw silk, cotton jfool und yam, galls, 
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flux , hemp, rice, hides, sheep’s wool, wax, com, fax”* 
If those other nations, hnwever, got their money’s worth 
for their money, which no doubt they did, they were 
quite as well off as the English, who of course got no 
more than the worth of their produce or manufactures. 
It might be as great an accommodation to the Venetians, 
Hollanders, &e. to have the Turks to take off their gold 
and silver as it was to the English to have the Turks to 
take off their broad cloths and tin. Of all superfluities a 
superfluity of the precious metals would be about the 
most useless; produce, manufactures, goods of any other 
kind that could not be disposed of abroad might be 
turned to some account at home; gold and silver would 
not be so valuable as iron, or lead, or clay, if they could 
not be employed for purposes of exchange. The Eng¬ 
lish, therefore, in sending to the Turks their broad-cloths 
and tin, gave away that which if kept at home would 
have had a value in all circumstances, even if all com¬ 
mercial intercourse between nations had come to a stand¬ 
still: the money with which fhe Dutch and Venetians 
and Germans paid for their silks and other Turkish mer¬ 
chandise would not in that case have been worth (lie cost 
of warehousing it. And, in any circumstances, these na¬ 
tions must have found it more convenient to pay for what 
they got from the Turks in gold and silver than in other 
exports, else they would not have done so; the Turks 
would have taken their cloths and other descriptions of 
manufactures or produce as willingly as they took those 
pf the English. But they found it more profitable to 
carry on their dealings of that kind with other customers,— 
to exchange their goods for the money of the English,— and 
then, with that money in their hands, to go to make their 
purchases from the Turks. What would they have made 
liy keeping the money and exporting goods to Turkey 

* Munn’s Discourse of Trade from England to East India, 
p. 17. MUnix who has developed his views more at large 
in his “work, entitled “England's Treasure by Foreign 
Trade,” was one of the ablest as well as earliest systematic 
defenders of wliat'Jhas since been called the Mercantile 
Theory of Trade. 
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instead ? On the other hand, if the English had had 
money wherewith to make their purchases from the 
Turks, it is unquestionable that they would have found 
1 lint, the most profitable way of dealing. Whatever the 
theorists of the mercantile system may say, the last tiling, 
we may be sure, that any nation will reaily keep at home 
when it lias an opportunity of sending it abroad is its 
poM and silver. Money is at once the most effective and 
economical instrument of exchange, and the most useless 
of all things when not so employed. The mercantile 
system rests upon the notion that a country never can 
have too much money; whereas the truth is, money is 
almost the only thing of which more than a certain quan¬ 
tity permanently confined within a country would really 
he of no use. If a country has as much of everything 
else as it wants, it will ahvuys have as much money as it 
wants; its stock of nmijcy or representative wealth, will 
always be proportioned to its stock of other and more real 
wealth; and no mode of carrying on trade with another 
country, or with all other countries,—in other words, no 
state, favourable or unfavourable, to use the. established 
expressions, of what is called the balance of trade— can 
in the least affect the matter. In fact, this same balance 
of trade, ubout which so much anxious calculation has 
been expended, is in every view the most purely insigni¬ 
ficant thing in the whole world; it is of no more conse¬ 
quence than the balance between the numbers of the 
red-painted and black-painted ships that may have been 
employed in any particular trade, or of the light-com- 
plex’nned and dark-complcxione8 sailors by which they 
may have been manned. It is evident that no country 
can have its general balance of trade permanently or for 
any long course of years either favourable or unfavourable j 
cither supposition implies that which is impossible. The 
result of a permanently favourable balance, would be such 
a constant accumulation of the precious metu^ in (lie 
country as would be only burdensome if it could take 
place, but, at the same time, really could nq more happen 
> than a constant accumulation of water ujlon a particular 
spot in a plain. A permanently or lung-continued unfa- 
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vourable state of the balances, again, is only another 
expression for the case of a country which should be 
continually exporting more gold and silver than it im¬ 
ported, a thing possible only for a country of which the 
precious metals were among the native products. The 
wealth of a country, indeed, may increase nr may dimi¬ 
nish : but its stock of money and its stock of other wealth 
will increase or will diminish together; and the growth 
or decline of both will not at all depend upon, or be indi¬ 
cated by, anything like what has been called the balance of 
trade,—that is, the proportion in which the goods obtained 
from other countries are paid for by money or by other 
goods,—but will be occasioned solely by the increasing 
or diminishing productiveness, as circumstances may vary, 
of its natural resources and advantages, and of the labour 
and ingenuity of its inhabitants. The balance of trade 
may in all cases with perfect safety be left to regulate it¬ 
self: whatever may happen with other things, that can 
never go wrong. L 

In 1604, and again in 1617, the Company of Mer¬ 
chant Adventurers obtained new charters from James, 
confirming all their former exclusive privileges of export¬ 
ing the woollen manufactures of England to the Nether¬ 
lands and Germany, with the reservation only of the right 
■of trading within the same limits to the mayor, constables, 
and fellowship of the Merchants of the Staple—an excep¬ 
tion which is said to have soon proved wholly illusory, 
under the extending influence of the more recent associa¬ 
tion, who gradually compelled all persons engaged in this 
trade to submit to theilr regulations. In fact, the Com¬ 
pany of Merchant Adventurers came to comprehend the 
whole body of English merchants trading to the Low 
Countries and Germany, a bjely which, in the latter part 
of the reign of James, is stated to have amounted to about 
4000 individuals. There appear, also, to have been local 
eqmpaiyes of merchant adventurers established in some of 
the great towns. Thus, an act uf parliament of the year 
1606 confirms a charter that had been granted nearly half 
a century bei'dre by Elizabeth, giving to a company 06 
that name of the city of Exeter the exclusive privilege, in 
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reference to their fellow-citizens, of trading- with the do¬ 
minions of the king of France. Another statute of the 
same session created a still more comprehensive monopoly 
in favour of the corporation of the town of Southampton, 
which was empowered to exclude all persons except its 
own freemen, and the barons and freemen of the Cinque 
Forts, from buying or selling anything whatever as mer¬ 
chants within that town. Such restrictions were still 
generally thought to be necessary or serviceable to the 
interests of trade, and not injurious to those of the public. 

Much more pernicious, however, in their effects, as 
well as more illegal, or at least unconstitutional, in their 
origin, than these local and statutory grants, were many 
patents for the exclusive sale or manufacture of particular 
commodities, which James took upon him to issue by his 
mere prerogative to persons who purchased from him such 
licences to pillage the rest of his subjects. The number 
of these monopolies had been made matter of strong com¬ 
plaint by the House of Comiqons towards the close of the 
preceding reign, and Elizabeth had thereupon issued a 
proclamation annulling all thusc then existing. But 
James was not to be restrained by this concession of his 
predecessor from the exercise of what he held to be an 
undoubted part of his prerogative; he soon created so 
many new monopolies that the public clamour became 
louder than ever, till at last, in 1609, he deemed it pru¬ 
dent to follow Elizabeth’s example by again proclaiming 
a general revocation. Nevertheless, after the suspension 
of parliamentary government in 1614, this evil, with 
many others, soon grew up agaiif in all its old rankness; 
so that, when circumstances at length compelled the call¬ 
ing of a parliament once more in 1621, the oppression of 
monopolies formed a principal head in the catalogue of 
the national grievances which the Commons immediately 
proceeded tu redress. At a conference with the Lords, 
they offered to prove, Rushworth tells us, “ that the pa¬ 
tents of gold and silver thread, of inns and alehouses, and 
of power to compound for obsolete laws, of the price of 
horse-meat, starch, cords, tobacco-pipes^ "salt, train-oil, 
and the rest, were all illegal; huwbeit they touched not 
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the tender point of prerogative, but, in restoring the sub¬ 
jects’ liberty, were careful to preserve the king’s honour.”'’ 
James, it should appear, on this occasion professed to 
have been entirely ignorant, until informed by his faithful 
Commons, of the abuses alleged to have taken place; 
and it was contrived that the whole blame as well as pu¬ 
nishment should fall upon the patentees, on the pretence 
that they had exceeded their privileges, and cm certain 
of the officers of state concerned in the granting of the 
jeatents, on the somewhat contradictory pretence that 
they had not been sufficiently careful in limiting the 
terms of these grants so as to guard them aguiust being 
abused. “ I do assure you,” said his majesty, in a speech 
which he came down and made to the Lords while the 
inquiry was going on, “ 1 do assure you, in the heart of 
an honest.man, and by the faith of a Christian king, 
which both ye and all the world know me. to be, had 
these things been complained of to me before the parlia¬ 
ment I would have done the office of a just king, and out 
of parliament have punished them as severely, aicd por- 
adventure more, than ye now intend to do. But now 
that they are discovered to me in parliament, 1 shall be 
as ready in this way as I should have been in the other; 
for I confess I am ashamed, these things proving so as 
they are generally reported to be, that it was not my 
good fortune tu be the only author of the reformation 
and punishment of them by some ordinary course of jus¬ 
tice.” “ Three, patents at this time,” he went on to say, 
“have been complained of and thought great grievances; 
1. That of the inns and hostelrics. 2. That of alehouses. 
3. That of gold and silver thread. My purpose is to 
strike them all dead ; and, that time may not be lost, I 
will have it done presently. That concerning alehouses 
I would have to be left to the managing of justices of the 
peace as before. That of gold and silver thread was 
most vilely executed, both for wrong done to men’s per¬ 
sons, as also for abuse of the stuif, for it w as a kind of 
false coin. I have already freed the persons that were 
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in prison; I will now also damn the patent, and this 
may seem instead of a pardon. All thpse three I will 
have reralled by proelamation, and wish you to advise 
nf the fittest form to that purpose.”* In the course of 
the debates upon the subject in the Commons, Mr. (after- 
iva.rls Serjeant) Noy explained the manner in which 
thpse patents were applied for and obtained. ‘‘Before 
any patent is passed,” said the learned member, “ there 
is tiist a petition to his majesty, showing what good will 
le enie to the commonwealth by granting of the same, 
and what increase of benefit to the king, and what abuses 
for want of such a remedy as they projiound do abound; 
whereon the king ever refeneth the petition to some 
w hoin his majesty thinketh fittest to consider of the peti¬ 
tion, both for matter of law, convenience, and good of 
the state and commonwealth ; mill thereupon the referees 
are to certify his majesty the truth of what they think of 
the petition ; and, as they certify for the lawfulness and 
ronvcniency and good both of his majesty and his estate, 
and the particular good of the commonwealth, his majesty 
accordingly granteth it.”f With all this show, however, 
of regard for the public good, no doubt can be enter¬ 
tained for a moment, from the character of these old mo¬ 
nopolies, that the only thing that was really looked to in 
the bargain between the crown and the applicant was the 
amount of the sum of money the latter was inclined to 
offer for the patent; if that was sufficiently large, the 
recommendation of the referees, we may safety presume, 
was in general a matter of course. It is highly probable, 
imbed, lhat they expected and, received, in all calcs; <u 
bribe for themselves as well as for their royal master. 
Nobody at this time, however, went the length of main¬ 
taining that the right of granting such patents, if properly 
exercised, was not, at leadl within certain limits, a prero¬ 
gative of the crown. Those of the existing monopolies 
that were attacked were objected to principally on the _ 
ground that they were prejudicial to the puhli* inte^pst, 
cither in their very nature or becanse the patentee had 

f Pari. Hi’st. i. 1192. 
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abused the powers entrusted to him by the royal greet. 
“ There are some patents,” Noy proceeded to observe, 
41 that in themselves arc good and lawful, but abused by 
the patentees in the execution of them, who perform not 
the trust reposed in them by his majesty; and of such a 
kind is the patent for inns ; but those that have the execu¬ 
tion abuse it by setting up inns in forests and bye-villages, 
only to harbour rogues and thieves, and such as the jus¬ 
tices of peace of the shire, who best know where inns 
are fittest to be and who best deserve to have licences 
for them, have suppressed from keeping of alehouses ; for 
none is now refused that will make a good composition. 
There are also some who have gutLen a power to dis¬ 
pense with the statute of vagabonds, rogues, &c., and so 
make themselves dispensers of the royalties only proper 
for the king himself. The like patent is granted for 
tolls, ieets, warrens, markets, &c., and they set up bills 
of it on posts, like new physicians that are new come to 
town, making merchandises of it.” Even Sir Edward 
Coke, who declared that monopolies were now grown 
like hydras’ heads—they grew up as fast as they were 
•cut off—admitted that, while some patents were against 
the law, and others neither good in law nor execution, 
others were good in law and only ill in execution. The 
patent for inns, in particular, he allowed to be good in law. 
'‘He showed,” says the report of his speech, in con¬ 
clusion, “ that all the kings, from Edward III. to this king, 
have granted monopolies ; and even in Queen Elizabeth's 
time there were some granted. Sir Richard Mompessou 
[perhaps the father qjf Sir Giles Mompessou, whose 
conduct as one of the patentees of inns and of gold and 
silver thread was now in question] and one Robert Alex¬ 
ander procured of Queen Elizabeth a patent for the sole 
transporting of anise-seed. M&nopolies nave been granted 
heretofore de vento el sole; that in Devonshire and Corn¬ 
wall a patent was granted that none should dry pilchards 
bqt thonB patentees.”* Another member, Mr. Alford, 
described the way in which the monopoly of inns operated. 

r 
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“ Every poor man,” said he, “ that taketh in but a horse 
on a market-day, is presently sent for up to Westminster 
and sued, unless he compound with these patentees; and 
all ancient inn-keepers, if they will not compound, are 

{ iresi-ntly sued at Westminster for enlargement of their 
iousc, it they but set up a new post or a little hovel more 
than of ancient was there. And, instead of reformation 
of abuses, this patent doth but raise reckonings on the 
poor traveller ; and, instead of restraining the number of 
inn-keepers, at Bath, where there were wont to be but 
six, ana the town desired Sir Giles Mompesson there 
might not be more, yet he increased them gradatim 
from six to twenty innkeepers.” When he found that 
the storm could not be resisted, Janies himself was as 
ready with his virtuous indignation against all these 
abuses as any one else: in his speech to the Lords, 
to which we have already referred, he told them that 
nothing would be a greater ease to him, and to all 
about him at court, than same measure that would put 
an end for ever to the annoyance and pest of applications 
for the said patents. Even the stir that had already 
been made, he intimated, had materially contributed to 
his and their repose; “ for I remember,” said his majesty, 
“ that, since the beginning of this parliament, Bucking¬ 
ham hath told me he never found such quiet and rest as 
in this time of parliament from projectors and informers, 
who at other times miserably vexed him at all hours.” 
And then he launched out in the following characteristic 
strum :—“ And now I confess that, when I looked beforo 
upon the face of the government, I thought, as every man 
would have done, that the people were never so happy 
as in iny time. For, even as at divers times I have 
looked upon many of my coppices, riding about them, 
and they appeared on the outside very thick and well 
grown unto me; but when I turned unto the midst of 
them, I found them all bitter within, and ful] of plains’ 
and bare spots,—like an apple or pear, fair and smooth 
without, but, when ye rleave it asunder, ygu find it rotten 
at the heart; even so this kingdom, the External govern¬ 
ment being as good as ever it was, and, I am sure, as 
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learned judges as ever it had, and, I hope, as honest, 
administering justice within it, and for peace both at 
home and abroad, I may truly say, more settled and 
longer lasting than ever any before, together with as 
great plenty as ever ; so it was to he thought that every 
man might sit in safety under his own vine and fig-tree. 
Yet I am ashamed, and it makes my hair stand upright, 
to consider how in this time my people have been vexed 
and polled by the vile execution of projects, patents, 
bills of conformity, and such like, which, besides the 
trouble of my people, have more exhausted their purses 
than subsidies would have done.” The sudden dissolu¬ 
tion of this parliament, however, prevented anything 
being done to put an effectual stop to the evil; and it 
was not till three years afterwards, by which time several 
new patents of an equally objectionable kind with those 
here so warmly condemned had been extorted from his 
majesty’s necessities or good-nature, that the act was 
passed declaring all monopolies, and all commissions, 
grants, &c., to any person or persons for the sole buying, 
selling, making, working, or using of anything within 
the realm, except in the case of new inventions, to be 
altogether contrary to the laws of the realm, and so to 
be utterly void and of none effect, and in no wise to be 
put in use or execution.* Tacked to this general enact¬ 
ment, however, were provisoes barring its operation in 
the case of various existing patents and of any others that 
might be afterwards granted of the same kind,—namely, 
putents concerning printing, the digging or compounding 
of saltpetre or gunpowder, the casting or making of ord¬ 
nance or shot, the compounding or making of alum, the 
licencing of taverns and retailing of wines. Four exist¬ 
ing patents, for the making of jHaas, 'for the exportation of 
calves’ skins, for the making of smalt, and for the melt¬ 
ing uf iron ore, were also specially excepted from the 
operation of the act. 

We will now add a few notices respecting the state of 
some particulrr branches of trade in this reign. One of 

* Stat. 2] Jar. I. cap. 3. “ 
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the fields of enterprise that attracted most attention was 
that of the northern fisheries. Besides whales, tile fre¬ 
quenters of the Greenland coasts now began to kill 
morses, or sea-horses, whose teeth were then esteemed 
more valuable than ivory. The fishery was at first pro¬ 
secuted by individual adventurers, but at length the 
Russia Company having entered into the business ob¬ 
tained, in 1613, a charter from James, excluding all 
other persons from sailing to Spitzbergen; acting upon 
which they that year fitted out seven armed ships, with 
«Inch they drove away from those seas four English fishing- 
vessels, and fifteen sail of Dutch, French, and Biscayans, 
and forred some other French ships, which they per¬ 
mitted to remain, to pay them tribute for their forbear¬ 
ance. The next year the company sent out thirteen 
ships ; but the Dutch had now taken care to be provided 
for them, and, appearing with eighteen vessels, four of 
which were men-of-war, set them at defiance, and re¬ 
mained and fished at thrir ease, as usual. In 1615 a new 
claim to the dominion of Spitzbergen and the surrounding 
waters was preferred by the Danes, who made their ap¬ 
pearance with three ships of war, being the first Danish 
vessels that had ever been seen in that quarter, and de¬ 
manded tribute or toll both from the Dutch and the 
English, who were, however, too strong for them to 
succeed in enforcing their claim. We have already men¬ 
tioned the junction of-‘the Russia and East India Com¬ 
panies for the prosecution of the Greenland fishery. It 
is said to be in 1617 that the earliest mention is found of 
fins or whalebone being brought ht»nc along with the blub- 
bcr. The dispute between the English and Dutch about 
the right of fishing still continued to be waged with great 
animosity and occasional violence; meanwhile, 1 ‘ the man¬ 
ner of managing the whale-fishing of both nations,” says 
Anderson, in a summary of the details given by thu 
voyagers of the time, “ was then quite different from what 
it is in our days. The whales, in those early times7haviiT^ 
never been disturbed, resorted to the bays near the shore, 
fio that their blubber was easily landed ah "Spitzbergen, 
where they erected cookeries (that is, coppers, &c.) for 
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boiling their oil; which cookeries they left standing from 
year to year, and only brought home the purified oil and 
the whalebone. The English, having been first in that 
fishery, kept possession of the best bays. The Holland¬ 
ers, coming late, were obliged to find bays farther north : 
yet the Danes, who came later into this trade than the 
Dutch, got in between the English and Dutch. The 
Ilamburghers came after the Danes; and after them 
came the French, and also the Biscayners, who, though 
they were older whale-fishers than any in Europe, except 
the Norwegians, had not, however, practised this me¬ 
thod but by the example of the English and the rest, and 
who were forced to set up their cookeries still farther off. 
But, since those times, the whales are less frequent in 
the bays, and are most commonly among the openings of 
the ice at a greater distance from land, which obliges the 
ships to follow them thither. So that the blubber is now 
cut from the whales, which are taken in small pieces at 
the ships’ sides, and then casks filled therewith, and 
thus brought home to be boiled and purified, and the 
whale-fins also to be cleaned. This latter method, how¬ 
ever, of fishing being often found dangerous and hazard¬ 
ous to shipping, it discouraged our English adventurers, 
who then traded in a company, so that they soon after 
relinquished that fishery ; and so it remained till the 
reign of King Charles II.”* 

We have a proof, notwithstanding the complaints of 
the decay of the national trade and industry, which, as 
we have seen, were not wanting now any more than in 
every other period of eur history, that the country still 
continued, on the whole, to advance in wealth and pros¬ 
perity, though at a slacker pace than for some time be¬ 
fore, in the fact that both the mercantile and the royal 
navies were considerably inci'eased in the course of the 
present reign. It has been asserted, as we have seen, 
that in the fleet fitted out in 1588 against the Spanish 
Armada Elizabeth had forty ships of her own ; but, 
according to other accounts, what properly formed the 

* llistor. and Chron. Deduct of Orig. of Com. ii. 272. 
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royal navy consisted at her death of only thirteen ships, 
while at the death of James it consisted of twenty-four.* 
While the largest of Elizabeth's ships, also, was only of 
the burden of 1000 tons, and carried forty cannon, her 
successor, in 1609, built a man-of-war, called the Prince, 
of the burden of 1400 tons, and carrying sixty-four guns. 
At James’s accession, it is Btated by Sir William Monson, 
there were not above four hundred ships in England 
of four hundred tons burden.f An anonymous, but ap¬ 
parently well-informed writer, the author of a tract en¬ 
titled “ The Trade’s Increase,” published in 1615, has 
given us an account of the English shipping at that date, 
which, although the object of the writer is not to draw a Bat¬ 
tering picture, seems to indicate that its quantity was then 
very considerably greater than it would appear to have been 
twelve years before, either from Monson’s statement, or 
from that of Raleigh respecting the general trade of the 
kingdom, to which we have adverted in a preceding page. 
According to the author of 11 The Trade’s increase,” there 
Were, when he wrote, twenty English ships, chiefly laden 
with herrings, employed in the trade to Naples, Genoa, 
Leghorn, Marseilles, Malaga, and the other ports of Ihe 
Mediterranean ; together with thirty from Ireland, 
laden with pipe-staves,—an article that has now long 
ceased to be found among the exports from that country. 
To Portugal and Andalusia twenty ships were sent for 
wines, sugar, fruits, and West India drugs ; to Bordeaux, 
sixty ships and barks for wines; to Hamburgh and 
Middleburgh thirty-five vessels, all belonging to the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers; to Dantzic, Ko- 
nii.gsberg, fkc., about thirty,—namely, six from London, 
six from Ipswich, and the rest from Hull, Lynn, and 
Newcastle; to Norway, five. The Greenland whale- 
fishery employed fourteen dhips; the Iceland fishery, une 
hundred and twenty ships and barks. Only one hundred 
and twenty small ships were engaged, according to this 
writer, in the Newfoundland fishery; but another autjjo- 

* Macpherson. Hist, of Com. ii. 2ap. 
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rity states that this very year there were at Newfoundland 
two hundred and fifty English ships, the burden of 
whieh, in all, amounted to 15,000 tons.* 1 The Newcastle 
coal-trade employed alone four hundred vessels ; namely, 
two hundred for the supply of London, and as man ,r 
more fur the rest of England. “ And, besides our on 
ships,” says our author, “ hither, even to the mine ' 
moulh, come all our neighbouring nations with their shij 
continually, employing their own shipping and mariner 
.... The French sail hither in whole fleets of fifty sail 
together; serving all their ports of Picardy, Normandy, 
Bretagne, Sic., even as far as Rochelle and Bordeaux. 
And the ships of Bremen, Embden, Holland, and Zea¬ 
land supply those of Flanders, ike., whose shipping is not 
great, with our coals.” Besides all these, there were the 
ships belonging to Jhe East India Company, whieh, if 
they were not as yet very numerous, were some of them 
the largest merchantmen of the kingdom. Sir Dudley 
Digges, in a treatise entitlqpl “ The Defence of Trade/' 
published this same year, in reply to the author of 
“ The Trade’s Increase," who had attacked the.company, 
gives a list of all the ships, they had employed from their 
first establishment, which he makes to have been twenty- 
four in number; of which one wa3 of 1293 tons burden 
one of 1100, one of 1060, one of 900, one of 800, and 
the rest of from 600 ft 150. j 

Accusing to a return made to an order of the Hriw 
council, in 16’14, the entire value of the exports mP 
England to all parts of the world, forthe preceding yearj • 
was 2,090,6401. lhs. W. ; and that of the imports, 
2,141,263/. 17s. lOt/. In order, however, to make it 
appear that the balance of trade was at this time favour- , 
able, the account adds to the value of the exports 
86,794/. 16s. 2 d. for custom on the goods; 10,000?. fBr 
the impost paid outward# on woollen goads, tin/lead, 
and pewter; and 300,000/. for the merchants’ gains, 
frdlgbt,'‘and otheT petty charges: in this way making 
out nn apparent balance pf the exports over the imports, 

* Gerard Malynes, in his Lex Mereatoria, 1622, p. 347. 
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or, as it is phrased, “ a balance gained this year to the 
nation ” of 346,283/. 17s. 1 Of/. In 1622, according to 
another account which has been preserved, the total 
amount of exportations, including therein the custom at 
5 per cent, on such goud3 as paid poundage, the imposts 
on bays, tin, lead, and pewter, and the merchants’ profit 
of 15 per cent., together with freight and petty charges, 
was 2,320,436/. 12s. 10 d. ; while the total value of the 
imports, including 91,059/. Us. 7 d. of customs dues, and 
100,000/. for fine run-goods, &c., was 2,619,315/.* 
This state of matters, according to the universally pre¬ 
valent notion of the time, indicated a balance lost to the 
country that year by its foreign commerce of 298,878/. 
7s. 2rf. Hut, in truth, a comparison of the two accounts, 
supposing them to he tolerably correct, indy proves that 
the tradr of the country, on the whole, hud rather in¬ 
creased than diminished in the course of the nine years 
which they embrace. It appears that in 1613 the ex¬ 
ports and imports, taken together, amounted in value tu 
4,628,58G/. ; and in 1622 *to 4,939,751/. The highest 
of these sums may be about the twentieth part of the 
united value of our present exports and imports. 

The great staple of the kingdom still continued to be 
the trade in wool and in woollen cloths. But, although 
the English wool was finer, and held in higher estimation 
than that of any other country, the imperfect maimer in 
which the processes of dressing and dyeing the cloth 
were performed had long been’matter of regret with all 
who took an interest in the prosperity of our commerce 
and manufactures. We have Already noticed Kaleigh’s 
representations upon that subject. At length an'-eifort 
was made to remedy the . evil, which, if strong mea¬ 
sures were always the most successful in such cases, 
could hardly have failed to accomplish its professed 
purpose. In 1608 James issued a proclamation, abso¬ 
lutely prohibiting any undyed -cloths to "be sent beyond- 
seas even by the Company of Merchant Adfeiiturtirs, 

* Circle of Commerce, by Edward Missdlden. Esq , 1623, 

p. 121. 
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whose charter expressly empowered them to export such 
cloths, of which, indeed, their trade in all probability 
mostly consisted. At the same time he granted to 
Alderman Cockayne a patent giving him the exclusive 
right of dyeing and dressing all woollen cloths, llut 
the States of Holland and the German cities immedi¬ 
ately met these proceedings by prohibiting the importa¬ 
tion of all English dyed cloths. “ Thus,” says An¬ 
derson, “was commerce thrown into confusion, Cockayne 
being disabled from selling his cloth anywhere but at 
home; beside that bis cloths were worse done, and yet 
were dearer, than those finished in Holland. There 
was a very great clamour, therefore, raised against this 
new project by the weavers now employed, &r., so that 
the king was obliged to permit the exportation of a 
limited quantity of white elutlis ; and a few years after, 
in the year 1 fi 15, for quieting the people, he found him¬ 
self under the necessity of annulling Cockayne’s patent, 
and restoring that of the Merchant Adventurers.” The 
prohibition by the Dutch and Germans, however, of the 
importation of English woollens dyed in the rloth had, 
in the mean time, set the clothiers of England upon the 
new method of dyeing the wool before weaving it, and 
thus producing the kind of fabric called medley-cloth, 
formed from threads of different colours. This discuv cry 
is assigned to the year 10113. Either from the effects of 
the derangement occasioned by Cockayne’s patent, or 
from other causes, the woollen trade a few years alter 
this date appears to have fallen into a declining state. 
In 1022 a commission was issued by the king to a number 
of noblemen and gentlemen, directing them to inquire 
into the causes of the decay, and the best means of effect¬ 
ing the revival, both of this and other branches of the 
national commerce and industry; in whic h his majesty 
declares that both the complaints of his subjects at home, 
and the information he received from his ministers abroad, 
had. assured him that the rloth of the kingdom had of 
late years wanted thut estimation and vent in foreign 
parts which it formerly had; that the wools of the king¬ 
dom were fallen much from their wonted values; and 
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that trade in general was so far out of frame that the 
merchants and clothiers were greatly discouraged ; so 
that great numbers of people employed by and dependant 
on them wanted work, farmers wanted the usual means of 
paying their rents, landlords failed to receive their former 
incomes, and the crown also suffered by the diminution of 
the customs and other duties. The remainder of the 
paper enumerates the points to he more particularly in¬ 
quired into, and suggests some remedies that might, it 
was thought, deserve consideration. The commissioners 
were directed, among other things, to find out what had 
occasioned the fall in the price of wool; what would he 
the most effective course to take in order to prevent the 
exportation of wool and woollen yam, fidler’s-carth, and 
wood ashes; how to remedy the present, unusual scarcity 
of money, &c. They were also to consider if it might 
not be belioveful to put in execution the law's still m 
force which obliged merchant-strangers to lay out the 
proceeds of the merchandise imported by them on the 
native commodities of the realm. The commission goes 
on to complain that the merchants trading into the East- 
land countries (that is, the countries lying along the south 
shores of the Baltic) had neglected of late to bring back 
corn as they had been formerly wont; and also that, in¬ 
stead of loading their ships, as formerly, with great 
quantities of undressed hemp and flax, which set great 
numbers of the people of this kingdom to work in dress¬ 
ing the same ami converting it into linen cloth, they now 
imported hemp and flax ready dressed, and that fur the 
most part by strangers. Mul'h treasaire, it is afterwards 
affirmed, was yearly spent for linen cloth imported 
from abroad at a high price. It is certain that, before 
the close of this reign, the Dutch had begun successfully 
to compete with the English weavers in the manufacture 
» of the finer kinds of woollen cloth, a branch in which this 
country had till now stood unrivalled. In 1624 a state¬ 
ment was given in to the parliament, by Which" it ap- 
jtcared that 26,500 pieces of fine woollens had been that 
year manufactured in Holland ; whereifljon the House of 
Commons resolved, first, “ That the Merchant Adven- 
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turcrs’ Company sotting imposts upon our cloths is a 
grievance, ami ought not to be continued; and that all 
other merchants promiscuously, as well as that company, 
may transport everywhere northern and western dozens, 
kerseys, and new draperiessecondly, “ That other 
merchants beside the Merchant Adventurers’ Company 
may freely trade with dyed and dressed cloths, and all 
sorts of coloured cloths, into Germany and the Low 
Countries.” This was certainly the true way of restoring 
the trade, and of securing to the English weavers some¬ 
thing better than even that exclusive possession of the 
manufacture of the finer fabrics, which was now irreco¬ 
verably lost. 

According to the author of 11 The Trade’s Increase,” the 
commerce of England with Spain and Portugal had 
fallen to so low a state, in consequence of the long w ars 
with those countries in Elizabeth’s time, that when lie 

J iublishcd his w ork, in 1615, it scarcely employed five 
lundred seamen. An uttnnpt was made in 1618 to re¬ 
vive the trade to the coast of 1 Guinea by the chartering 
of a company with the exclusive privilege of carrying it 
on ; hut the only result was, that the company and the 
private adventurers, whose former freedom was invaded 
by the charter, became involved in such disputes as soon 
ruined both ; so that the trade was for some years aban¬ 
doned altogether. Considerable annoyance was expe¬ 
rienced by our commerce in the south of Europe in the 
course of this reign from the pirates of the Barbary coast. 
About the year 1616 the fleet of these corsairs is stated 
to have consisted of forty sail of tall ships, that carrying 
the admiral being of 500 tons burden; with this force 
they struck terror all along the Spanish coasts, dividing 
it into two squadrons, with one of which they blocked 
up the port of Malaga, while with the other they cruised 
between Lisbon ana Seville. In 1620 the king com¬ 
missioned Sir ltobert Maunsell, vice-admiral of England, 
to load a dleet, composed partly of some royal ships, 
partly of others belonging to private individuals, against 
the pirates; but'nothing appears to have been done in 
consequence. The next year, however, Maur.sell actually 
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proceeded to Algiers with an armament consisting of 
eight ships, four of them earrying forty cannon enrh, 
besides twelve armed merchantmen, the whole having on 
board a force of nearly 2700 men. But, after making 
an attempt to burn the ships in the mole, which did not 
succeed, it was deemed prudent to return home, under 
the conviction that nothing further could be done. It. 
is said that the corsairs, as soon as Maunsell had turned 
his back, (licked up nearly forty good English ships, and 
infested the Spanish coasts with greater fury than ever. 
Two years after we find complaints made both by foreign 
powers and by English merchants, that sundry subjeets of 
England were in the habit of supplying the rovers of 
Algiers and Tunis with ammunition, military weapons, 
and provisions, whereby they were enabled to disturb our 
own commerce as well as that of other Christian nations; 
on which James issued a proclamation strictly prohibiting 
all his subjects from offending for the future in that sort. 

We have sketched in tljo preceding Chapter the his¬ 
tory of the several attempts which were made, in the 
latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, to effect settlements 
in the newly discovered world of North America, prin¬ 
cipally by Sir Walter Raleigh and his relations, Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Gilbert and Sir Richard Grenville, and which all 
terminated so unsuccessfully or disastrously. A consider¬ 
able intercourse had, however, been kept up with the 
Indians on the coasts of Virginia arid the more northern 
part of the American continent by the merchants both of 
London and Bristol, who found it very profitable to pur¬ 
chase their furs and skins with In-ads, knives, combs, and 
other such trinkets or articles of little value, ever since a 
Captain Gosnold, in the year 1602, had for the first 
time made the voyage to. those parts by a dire'et course, 
without sailing round about to the West Indies and 
through the Gulf of Florida, as had always been done by 
preceding navigators. At length, in 1606, James char-' 
tered two companies, the first called that of tHe Lofldon 
Adventurers, or South Virginia Company, who were 
authorised to plant all the American coast comprehended 
between the 34th and 41st degrees of north latitude, or 
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the country which afterwards formed the provinces of 
Maryland, Virginia, and North and South Carolina; the 
second called the Company of Plymouth Adventurers, to 
whom was assigned all the territory to the north of this 
as far as to the 45th degree of latitude, including the 
modern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and the 
New England States. The London Cumpany that same 
year sent out a hundred settlers in two ships, who founded, 
about three miles from the mouth of the Powhatan (now 
called James River), the present town, still known by 
its original name, of James Town, in Virginia. In 
1610 this company obtained a second charter, incorpora¬ 
ting them anew by the name of the Treasurer and Com¬ 
pany of Adventurers and Planters of the City of London 
for the First Colony of Virginia, and empowering them 
to grant lands to the adventurers and planters, to appoint 
a resident council, to place ard displace officers, &c,— 
in short, granting them all the powers of self-government. 
In 1612 a settlement was forced on the Bermuda, or 
Somers Isles, by a company of persons, to whom the 
king granted a charter after they had purchased the 
islands from the Virginian Company, who elaimed the 
dominion of them in consequence of their having been 
discovered, as was supposed, by two of their captains, 
Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates, who were 
shipwrecked on one of them in the course of a voyage to 
Virginia in 1609, and lived there for nine months, 
though they had been really visited a hundred years 
before by Bermuda, a Spanish navigator. In 1616, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, released from his long confinement in 
the Tower, received from James his commission to un¬ 
dertake the voyage to Guiana, in South America, which 
the gallant adventurer entered open in the spring of the 
following year, and the fatal issue of which is well known. 
Raleigh, setting sail on the 28th of March, 1617, in 
command of a fleet of fourteen vessels, did not Teach the 
coast" of Gfliana till the 13th of November; he returned 
to England in June 1618, after having lost his eldest sob 
in fighting with'the Spaniards, and having been foiled in 
all his attempts; was immediately on his landing arrested 
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anil thrown again into the Tower; and was brought to 
the block on the 19th of October following. Meanwhile, 
although the colony in Virginia went on increasing, and 
began, after many disappointments, to promise some re¬ 
turn to the outlay of the adventurers, they had enough to 
do in defending their possessions against enemies and 
rival claimants on all sides of them. Besides the contests in 
which they were involved with the aboriginal inhabitants, 
they found themselves called upon to take measures for 
driving away both a number of Frenchmen who had 
crossed the St. Lawrence and settled in Acadia (the 
present Nova Scotia), and in the country now forming 
the New England States; and also a body of Dutch 
rolonists who had built the town of New Amsterdam 
(the present New York) and the port of Orange (now 
Albany), in what they called the country of New 
Netherlands; for as yet all the eastern coast of the 
American continent, from the 34th to the 45th parallels 
oflatitude, was considered as belonging either to southern 
or northern Virginia, and Ss, therefore, included in 1 he 
grants to the two companies. Both the Frrneh and the 
Dutch were dislodged in 1618 by the English governor. 
Sir Samuel Argal; but the Dutch soon returned, and 
eventually made good their position. Many attempts 
had been made to establish English settlements in the 
northern parts of this territory; but it was not till the 
year 1620 that the first plantation was made which ar- 
tually took root and became permanent, at a place called 
Plymouth, the country around which soon after received 
the name of New England frum the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Charles I.). About the same time, also, a 
gTant of the islund of Barbadoes, which had been taken 
possession of for the King of England by an English 
ship returning from Guinea in 1605, was obtained from 
James by his lord treasurer, Lord Leigh, afterwards 
Earl of Marlborough, for himself and his heirs in per, 
petuity ; and, under his sanction, a settlement was made 
upon it, and the town of Jame3 Town founded, in 1624, 
by a colony sent out at the expensij-uf Sir William 
Courtcen, or Courten, an opulent and spirited merchant 
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of London. Various schrmes had also been entertained 
and some of them in part carried into effect, though they 
all failed in the end, for establishing English colonies in 
the island of Newfoundland, and on the eastern roast of 
South America. But, even at the close of this reign, the 
parent colony of Virginia was still far from being in a 
satisfactory state, or holding out a complete assurance of 
stability and ultimate success. One of the last arts of 
James’s government was to commission a number of 
noblemen and gentlemen tD make inquiry into the condi¬ 
tion of that colony : the courses taken for settling which, 
his majesty declares, had not had the good effect intended 
—a previous commission having reported flint most of 
the persons sent thither had either died by sickness and 
famine, or been massacred by the natives ; and that such 
as still survived were in lamentable necessity and want; 
notwithstanding all which, however, the commissioners 
conceived the country to be botli fruitful and healthful, 
and that, if industry w ere used, it would produce many 
good staple commodities, though, by the neglect of the 
governors and managers, it had as yet produced few or 
none. 

There was one commodity now beginning to be raised 
in Virginia, their cultivation of which would hardly con¬ 
tribute to rernmmend the settlers to James’s favour. A 
considerable portion of his majesty’s literary fame rested 
upon his singular treatise entitled 11 A Counterblast to 
Tobacco,” in which he assails the use of that herb with 
every form of pedantic invective. Not satisfied with this 
grand display of declamatory pyrotechnics, he issued, 
besides, in the course of his reign, a succession of royal 
proclamations in denunciation of tobacco, some of which 
arc almost as tempestuous as his book. In 1G04, while 
as yet all the tobacco imported'eame from the Spanish 
West Indies, he took it upon him, w ithout the consent 
of parliament, to raise the duty upon it from tw openee to 
six ^hillings and tenpenee a pound, with the professed 
object of preventing the enormous inconveniences pro¬ 
ceeding, us he declared, from the grent quantity of.the 
article daily brought into the realm. “ Tobacco,” says 
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the commission directed upon this occasion to the lord- 
treasurer, "hemp a drug of late years found nut, and 
brought from foreign parts in small quantities, was taken 
and used by the better sort, both then and now, only as 
physic to preserve health ; but it is now at this day, 
through evil custom and the toleration thereof, exces¬ 
sively taken by a number of riotous and disorderly persons 
of mean and base condition, who do spend most of their 
time in that idle vanity, to the evil example and corrupt¬ 
ing of others, and also do consume the wages which 
many of them get by their labour, not caring at what 
price they buy that drug: by which the health of a great 
number of our people is impaired, and their bodies 
weakened and made unfit for labour.” In his “ Counter¬ 
blast ” he affirms that some gentlemen bestowed three, 
souie four hundred pounds a-year “ upon this precious 
stinkan estimate in which the royal pen must surely 
be understood to be running on in poetic numbers. When 
the Virginian colonists begin to cultivate tobacco, Janus 
complained that they made so much as to overstock the 
market; and in ltil!) he issued a proclamation com¬ 
manding that the production of it should not exceed the 
rate of a hundred weight for each individual planter. In 
this regulation, however, his majesty appears to have had 
an eye to the interests of the royal revenue us well as to 
the health of his people; for he at the same time coniines 
the right of importing the commodity to such persons us 
he should license for that purpose ; in other wools, ho 
takes the monopoly of it into his own hands, and avows 
it to be his object to raise its}irirc. In a proclamation 
of the next year enforcing this restriction upon the cul¬ 
tivation of the plant, which had not been strictly attended 
to, he again inveighs against the use uf tobacco, as 
11 tending to a general and new corruption of men’s 
bodies and manners.” Nevertheless be holds it, 11 of the 
two, more tolerable that the same should be imported, 
amongst many other vanities and superfluities which 
come from beyond seas, than to be pi rmitted to bo planted 
here within this realm, thereby to abuse and misemploy 
the soil of this fruitful kingdom.” At length, in the last 

c 3 
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year of his reign, on the petition of the House of Com¬ 
mons, James eonsented to prohibit the importation of all 
tobacco except such as should be of the growth of the 
English plantations; but this he professed to do without 
any abatement of his old and well-known aversion to the 
useless and pernicious weed, and solely because he had 
been often and earnestly importuned to that effect by 
many of his loving subjects, planters and adventurers in 
Virginia and the Somers Isles, on the ground that those 
colonies were but yet in their infancy, and could not lie 
brought to maturity unless he should be pleased for a 
time to tolerate their planting and vending of tobacco. 
The proclamation also strictly prohibited the introduction 
of any tobacco from Scotland or Ireland ; but it appears, 
from many more proclamations that were issued m the 
course of the next reign, absolutely forbidding the cul¬ 
tivation of the herb in any of the home dominions of the 
crown, that it continued to be raised in large quantities 
for a long time after this in England itself, as well as in 
both those countries. ' 

The march both of Colonization and of commerce ap¬ 
pears to have been considerably accelerated during the 
space that elapsed from the accession of Charles I. to the 
breaking out of the war between the king and parliament. 
In the first year of his reign, Charles, on the ground 
that such a colony was not best managed by an incor¬ 
porated company, “ consisting of a multitude of persons 
of various dispositions, amongst whom affairs of the 
greatest moment are ruled by a majority of votes,” or¬ 
dained by a proclamation that the government of Vir¬ 
ginia should henceforth depend immediately on himself, 
and be administered by a governor and resident council 
appointed by the crown and acting in subordination to 
the privy council at home. ’In making this change, 
Charles treated the charter of the Virginia Company as 
-having been annulled, by his father ; and James, indeed, 
in Ills proclamation of the preceding year, already quoted, 
declares that, having by the advice of his privy council 
resolved to alter, the charters of the said company as to 
points of government, and the treasurer and company not 
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submitting- thereto, “the said charters are now avoided 
by a r/m) warranto.” Charles, however, in his pro¬ 
clamation docs not rest the right of the crown altogether 
upon this revocation ; he broadly advances the principle 
that, these colonies, and, by implication, all others founded 
or occupied by English subjects, were essentially a portion 
of the dominion of the mother country:—“considering, 
also,” are his words, “ that we hold those territories of 
Virginia and the Somers Isles, as also that of New 
England, lately planted, with the limits thereof, to be a 
part, of our royal empire.” It is said that by this time 
the Virginian companies had expended a capital of not 
less than 200,000/., from which they had as yet derived 
but a very inadequate return, so that many of the ori¬ 
ginal adventurers, thoroughly weary of the speculation, 
had sold their shares for what they would bring. The 
failure of their expectations, however, did not check 
other attempts of the same kind. Almost all the West 
India islands jiot previously settled upon were taken 
possession of and colonized within a few years from this 
date. In 1627 an English and a French company divided 
the island of St. Christophers between them; and the 
next year the English added to the territory in their oc¬ 
cupation the neighbouring small isle of Nevis, and also 
sent off a detachment of their body to Barbuda, as they 
likewise did others in subsequent years to Montserrat 
and Antigua. Meanwhile, in 1629, Charles confirmed 
a former grant to James Hay, Earl of Carlisle, and to 
his heirs for ever, of all the Caribbee Islands, as they 
were called, including both those that have just been 
mentioned and also Barbadoes, with regard to which an 
arrangement had been made with the former grantee, 
the Earl of Marlborough That same year he granted in 
perpetuity to Sir Robert Heath and his heirs all the 
Bahama or Lucaya Isles, together with what was then 
called the Province of Carolana on the Continent oh 
North America, being the immense region nflw forthing 
the States of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Ten-, 
nessce, and the southern part of Louisiana. This vast 
territory was afterwards conveyed by Heath to the Earl 
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of Arundel, who had planted some parts of it. before the 
civil wars at home interrupted his operations. The 
Bahama Islands are also believed to have been begun to 
be planted about this time. In 1032 a part of what had 
till now been considered as the territory of Virginia was 
granted by Charles to be held in free and common see¬ 
page by Lord Baltimore, his majesty at the same time 
giving it the name of Maryland, in honour of the queen. 
Lord Baltimore was a Tloman Catholic; and Maryland, 
which began to be colonized within two years from the 
date of the charter, afterwards formed the main refuge of 
the persons of that religion who were driven by the 
severity of the penal laws from England, greatly to the 
perturbation and rage of their puritan neighbours in 
Virginia, who made several attempts to drive the idola¬ 
ters from a soil which, besides its having been thus 
desecrated, they regarded as rightfully belonging to 
their own colony. And in 1641, after the failure of a 
similar attempt made soma years before, an English 
colony was settled, at the expense of Lord Willoughby, 
in Surinam, on the southern continent of America,—the 
Guiana the dream of whose gold mines lured on Raleigh 
to his fatal expedition. 

The course of the growth and extension of the foreign 
commerce of the country during this interval is marked 
by few incidents requiring to be specially recorded, hut. 
the general results show that the progress made must 
have been considerable. An account of the height, to 
which the trade of England had arrived in 1638 is given 
by Lewes Roberts in his work entitled “ The Merchant’s 
Map of Commerce,” published at London in that year; 
and a summary of what is most material in his state¬ 
ments, with a few additional notices from other sources, 
will be sufficient for nur present purpose. Roberts, a 
native of the principality, is almost as eloquent in some 
passages as his countryman Fluellin; but even his 
flourishes -have their value as expressing something of 
the high tone and bearing which English merchants now 
assumed, lie enters upon his description all hut over¬ 
whelmed by the magnitude to which the commerce of 
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his rmmtry hail attuincd, scarcely allowing himself tn 
hope that it can long continue of the same extent, and 
almost afraid to advert to anything apparently so ex¬ 
travagant, and merely within the limits of possibility, 
as the notion that it should ever become greater than 
it was. “When I survey,” he exclaims, “ every king¬ 
dom and great city of the world, and every petty 
port and creek of the same, and find in each of these 
some English prying after the trade and commerce 
thereof, ... I am easily brought to imagine that either 
this great traffic of England is at its full perfection, or 
that it aims higher than can hitherto by my weak sight 
be either seen nr discerned. I must confess England 
breeds in its own womb the principal supporters of its 
present splendour, and nourisheth with its own milk the 
commodities that give both lustre and life to the con¬ 
tinuance of this trade, which I pray may neither ever 
decay, nor yet have the least diminution, liut England 
being naturally seated in another comer of the world, 
and herein bending lindei’thc weight of too ponderous 
a burden, cannot possibly always and for ever find a vent 
for all those commodities that are seen to be daily im¬ 
ported and brought w ithin the compass of so narrow a 
circuit; unless there can be by the policy and govern¬ 
ment of the state a mean found out to make this island 
either the common emporium and staple of all Europe, 
or at. leastwise of all these our neighbouring northern 
regions.” * He then proceeds to observe that English 
commerce w r aa formerly confined to the export of the 
staple merchandise of the country, “such as are eluths, 
lead, tin, some new late draperies, aud other English 
real and royal commodities,” and to the import from 
foreign parts of mere supplies for ourselves ; but that 
“ the late great traffic of this island hath been such that 
it hath not only proved a bountiful mother to the inhabit¬ 
ants, but also a courteous nurse to the adjoining neigh¬ 
bours so that whatever trade they hail tost vvg had 
gained, and they now obtained a large portion of what 

* Map of Commerce, fol, Lon. 1G3S, Part ii. p. 257. 
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they consumed of the produce of distant parts of the 
world through the medium of England.* Thus Eng¬ 
land, he proceeds, had fallen into the traffic with India, 
Arabia, and Persia, which was formerly enjoyed by 
Venice, and now furnished that very city plenteously 
with the rich commodities of these eastern countries. 
London also supplied the place of Venice to the rest of 
Italy. To France England still brought the excellent 
commodities of Constantinople, Alexandria, Aleppo, 
and the rest of the Turkish dominions, the French 
having almost lost their own trade with those parts. 
Nay, to the Turks themselves England now convoyed 
the precious spices of India, after their own merchants 
had ceased to carry on that trade. “ Will you,” con¬ 
tinues our author, “ view Muscovia, survey Sweden, look 
upon Denmark, peruse the East Country and those oilier 
colder regions, there shall you find the English to have 
been; the inhabitants, from the prince to the peasant, 
wear English woollen livery, feed in English pewter, 
sauce with English Indian spices, and send to their 
enemies sad English leaden messengers of death. Will 
you behold the Netherlands, whose eyes and hearts 
envy England’s traffic, yet they must perforce confess, 
that, for all their great boasts, they are indebted to 
London for most of their Syria commodities, besides 
what of other wares else they have of English growth. 
Will you see France, and travel it from Marselia to 
Calais, though they stand least in need of us, yet they 
cannot last long without our commodities. And for 
Spain, if you pry therein from the prince’s palace to the 
poor man’s cottage, he will voto a Dios [vow to God] 
there is no clothing comparable to the English bay, nor 
pheasant excelling a seasonable English red herring!" 
So ambitious it burst of rhetoric' might have had a more 
imposing close ; but the red herring serves not ill to 
introduce the more calm and prosaic statement of particu- 

t • 

* The original is a little obscure here, apparently through 
some typographies! error; but, from what follows, the sense 
of the passage appears to be as we have given it. 
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lars to which Mr. Roberts uow descends from these 
extensive general views. 

In a letter written to King James, in support of the 
complaints of the Merchant Adventurers against the patent 
or charter granted, as mentioned in a former page, to 
Alderman Cockayne, the great Bacon says, “ I confess I 
did ever think that trading in companies is most agree¬ 
able to the English nature, which wanteth that same 
general view of a republic which runneth in the Dutch, 
and serves them instead of a company.” And this appears 
to have been the common notion of the times ; whatever 
trade was carried on by private individuals was as yet 
considered to he of very secondary importance. In this- 
feeling our author begins his enumeration with the East 
India Company, who, he says, trading to Persia, India, 
and Arabia, export to these countries our English com¬ 
modities, and bring back thence “ pepper, cloves, maces, 
nutmegs, cottons, rice, ealiroes of sundry sorts, bezoar 
stones, aloes, borax, calamus, cassia, mirubolans, myrrh, 
opium, rhubarb, cinnamon, Sanders, spikenard, musk, 
civet, tamarinds, precious stones of all sorts, as diamonds, 
pearls, carbuncles, emeralds, jacynths, sapphires, spi- 
nals, turques, topazes, indigo, and silks, raw and wrought 
into sundry fabrics, benjamin, camphire, sandal-wood, 
and infinite other commodities.” ‘ And, though in 
India and these parts,” he adds, “ their trade equalizeth 
not neither the Pnnugals nor the Dutch, yet in candid, 
fair, and merchant-like dealing, these Pagans, Mahome¬ 
tans, and gentiles hold them in esteem far before them, 
and [they] deservedly have here the epithet of far more 
current and square dealers. And, although for the 
present this trade and company do sutler under some 
adverse clouds, and grqpn under some unkind losses by 
the falsehood of the Nctherlanders, and sad accidents at 
sea, yet their adventures and acts arc praiseworthy, 
mid their fair endeavours for England’s honour in point 
of trade meriteth due commendations and jusf applause.” 
The affairs of the company, in truth, had been all this 
reign in a very depressed state. In May, 1628, their 
stock had fallen to 80per cent., or to less than two- 
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fifths of thi' prim at which it had sold eleven years 
before. At length in 1631, anew stock of 420,000?. 
was raised with great difficulty. But, while they were 
still struggling with inadequate moans and with the hos¬ 
tility of the Dutch and Portuguese abroad, they were 
suddenly involved in still more serious embarrassments 
by a flagrant violation of their charter on the part of the 
king, who in December, 1635, granted a new charter to 
Sir William Courten and others to trade for five years to 
Goa, Malabar, China, and Japan. Under this authority 
Courten and his associates the next year fitted out and 
dispatched some ships on an adventure, in the course of 
which they became embroiled first with the Mogul, and 
then with the Chinese; the former of whom madp re¬ 
prisals upon the property of the original company, while 
the latter declared the English, with whom they were 
now brought into contact for the first time, to be the 
enemies of the empire, nnd as such to be for ever ex¬ 
cluded from its ports. By these anil other proceedings, 
it was estimated that this new company, whose charter 
was confirmed and extended by the king in 1637, had 
injured the old company to the amount of fully 100,000?. 
before it was dissolved in 1646, by which time it had 
also, according to their own account, occasioned a loss to 
Courten and his associates of above 150,000?. 

The Turkey Company is the next that Roberts notices. 
Of this body he says, “ Not yearly, but monthly, nay, 
almost weekly, their ships are observed to go to and fro, 
exporting hence the cloths of Suffolk, Gloucester, Wor¬ 
cester, and Coventry, dyed and dressed, kerseys of 
Hampshire and York, lead, tin, and a great quantity of 
the abovesaid India spices, indigo, and calicoes ; and in 
return thereof import from I’urkpy the raw silks of 
Persia, Damasco, Tripoly, &c. : galls of Mosolo and* 
Toccat; chainlets, grograms, and mohairs of Angora; 
cottons and cotton-yarn of Cyprus and Smyrna, and some¬ 
times the gems of India, and drugs of Egypt and Arabia, 
the muscadins of Candia, the coranee (currants) and oils 
of Zante, Cephalonia, and Morea, with sundry others.” 
The mention of cotton by Roberts in these accounts of 
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the exports of the East India and Turkey companies 
appears to hare been generally overlooked; the earliest 
notice either of the English cotton manufacture or of the 
import of the raw material being commonly stated to be 
that, found in his subsequent work, 11 The Treasure of 
Traffic,” published in 1641, where it i3 said, “ The town 
of Manchester, in Lancashire, must be also herein re¬ 
membered, and worthily for their encouragement com¬ 
mended, who buy the yarn of the Irish in great quantity, 
and, weaving it, return the same again into Ireland to 
sell. Neither doth their industry rest here; for they 
buv cotton-wool in London that comes first from Cyprus 
and Smyrna, and at. home work the same, and perfect it 
into fustians, vermillions, dimities, and other such stuffs, 
and then return it to London, where the same is vented 
and sold, and not seldom sent into foreign parts, who 
have means at far easier terms to provide themselves of 
the said first materials.” This account implies that the 
rotton manufacture had already reached a point of con¬ 
siderable advancement., so (flat it must have been esta¬ 
blished for some years at the time when the “ Treasure 
of Traffic” was written. Various old acts of parliament 
and other authorities, it may be observed, make mention 
of Manchester cottons and cotton-velvets before the 
seventeenth century ; but it is certain that the fabrics so 
denominated were all really composed of sheep’s wool. 
The manufacture of cottons, properly so called, in Eng¬ 
land rannot be traced farther back than to the period 
with which we are now engaged, the early part of the 
reign of Charles I. 

Thr Ancient Company of the Merchant Adventurers 
is the third in Roberts’s list. They are described as 
furnishing the cities of Hamburgh, Rotterdam, and 
others in the Netherlands'with Euglish cloth of sundry 
shires, and some other commodities, monthly, and os 
bringing back thence to England tapestries, diaper, 
cambrics, Hollands, lawns, hops, mother, ^muddar), 
steel, Rhenish wines, and many other manufactures, 
as blades, stud's, soap, lattcn, wire, platc^, &c. In 1634 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers, whose exclusive 
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with them.” Of some other branches of our commerce 
he gives merely a naked enumeration ; thinking it unne¬ 
cessary r ‘ to insist upon the reliques of that famous IS ar¬ 
il.iry trade,” or to mention “ the petty adventures of the 
English to Guinea and Deny (nr Benin),” ''neither,” 
says he in conclusion, “nred I nominate the homeland 
commerce of this kingdom to Scotland and Irelmd; 
neither go about to particularise the large traffic ofwhis 
island to their late plantations of Newfoundland. Somers 
Islands, Virginia, Barbadocs, and New Knglnnd, and to 
other places which rightly challenge an interest in the 
present hade and tratfie of this kingdom.” 

The comparative activity and prosperity of the national 
industry at this time is also indicated by various improve¬ 
ments that were now introduced. Hackney coaches 
are «aiil to have made their first appearance in London 
hi the year 1625; They were then only twenty in 
number for the whole of the capital and contiguous 
parts, and they did not ply yi the streets, hut were sent 
1’or by those who wanted them to the stables of certain 
inns, where they stood. Ten years later, however, we 
find the king publishing a proclamation, in which he 
declares that the great numbers of hackney coaches of 
late time seen and kept in Londun, Westminster, and 
their suburbs, and the general anil promiscuous use of 
coaches there, were not only a great disturbance to his 
majesty, his dearest consort the queen, the nobility, and 
others of place and degree, in their passage through the, 
streets; hut the streets themselves were so pestered, and 
the pai ements so broken up, that the common passages 
were hindered and made dangerous, and besides the 
prices of hay and provender made exceeding dear. 
“Wherefore,” concludes the,proclamation, “we ex¬ 
pressly command and forbid that no hackney or hired 
coaches be used or suffered in London, Westminster, or 
the suburbs thereof, except they he to travel at least 
three milfe out of the same. And also that no person 
shall go in a roach in the said streets, except the owner 
of the coach shall constantly keep up four able horses for 
our service when required,” Such an edict as this, so 
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insolent in its tone, so arbitrary and absurd in its exac¬ 
tions, enables us to measure the distanru between tile 
sixteenth and the nineteenth century,—between English 
freedom as it existed before the civil wars and as it now 
exists. Two years later the first mention of the licensing 
of hackney enaehes occurs, in a commission directed to 
the Marquess of Hamilton, the master of the horse, in 
" hieli his majesty admits that he finds it very requisite 
for his nobility and gentry, as well as for foreign ambas¬ 
sadors, strangers; and others, that there should he a com¬ 
petent number of such vehicles allowed for tin*!" use; 
.mil empowers the marquess to license fifty li.iekney 
nwhim'll for London anil Westminster, rarh to keep no 
'o,ire than twelve horsrs a-piere, and so many in other 
titles and towns of the kingdom as in his wisdom he 
should think to be necessary, all oilier persons being 
prohibited to keep anv hackney coach to let or hire, 
eillier m London or elsewhere. In 1(134, also, sedan 
tli.lies had been bromrht into use by Sir Sanders Diui- 
I'oinli, to whom the king grunted the sole privilege of 
letting them to hire for fourteen years, the patent de¬ 
claring that the streets of London and Westminster and 
their suburbs had been of lute so mueh encumbered with 
the unnecessary multitude of poaches, that many of his 
majesty’s subjects were thereby ex nosed to great danger, 
ami the necessary use of carts and carriages for ]inn Lions 
was much hindered; whereas S'r Sanders had tepre- 
sentcil that in many parts beyond sea people w ere ninth 
carried about in covered chairs, whereby few coaches 
were used amongst them. If thoindiler of this descrip¬ 
tion of the terrors of the London streets from the crowd 
of coaches in the year 1634 could be brought back out of 
his grave, it would be amusing to see how he would 
look when he found liimsefl’ in the midst of the torrent 
and tumult of Regent Street or Piccadilly in the present 
day. Another of the patents of the same year deserves 
notice,—that granting to John Day, citizen am! swoi!t 
broker of London, the sole privilege of vending for 
fourteen years a certain weekly bill of tha several rates 
Dr prices of all commodities in the principal cities of 
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Christendom, which it seems he had printed and pub¬ 
lished for the three preceding' years. The patent recites 
that this practice of publishing a price-current for the 
use of the commercial world hud “ never yet been brought 
here to that perfection answerable to other parts beyond 
sea;” “by which neglect,” adds his majesty, “within 
our city of London (being one of the mother cities for 
trade in all Christendom) our said city is much dis¬ 
graced, and our merchants hindered in their commerce 
and correspondence.” The next year produced a more 
important novelty,—the first establishment of a regular, 
though limited, system of internal posts. James I. had 
originally established a post-office for the conveyance of 
letters to and from foreign parts ; and the control and 
profits of this foreign post-office, which is described as 
for the accommodation of the English merchants, had 
been confirmed and continued to William 1‘rizell and 
Thomas Witherings, by Charles, in 1632. But the 
origin uf the home post-office dates only from 1635. 
Up to this time, his ma jes'iy observes, in a proclamation 
on the subject, there had been no certain intercourse 
between the kingdoms of England and Scotland ; where¬ 
fore he now commands his postmaster of England for 
foreign parts to settle a running post or two, to To¬ 
night and day between Edinburgh and London, to go 
thither and come back again in six days ; and to take 
w ith them all such letters as shall be directed to any 
post-town in or near that road. Bye-posts are, at the 
same time, ordered to be connected with several places 
on tlie main line to bring in and carry out the letters 
from and to Lincoln, Hull, and other towns. A similar 
post to Chester and Holyhead, and another to Exeter 
arid Plymouth, are at the same time ordered to be esta- ’ 
bllshed ; and it is promised 'that as soon as possible the 
like conveyances should be settled fur the Oxford and 
Bristol road, and also for that leading through Colchester 
and Norwich. The rates of postage are fixed at two¬ 
pence the single letter for any distance under eighty 
miles; four-pence up to a hundred and forty miles ; six¬ 
pence fur any longer distance ; eight-pence to any place - 
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in Scotland. It is ordered that no other messengers nor 
foot-posts shall carry any letters, but those alone w hich 
shall be employed by the king’s pust-master-geueral, 
unless to places to which the king’s posts do not go, with 
the exception of common known carriers, or messengers 
particularly sent on purpose, or persons carrying a letter 
for a friend. The mode of conveyance contemplated in 
this scheme was by persons riding on horseback, which 
indeed continued to be the general system of our post- 
office down to within the last fifty or sixty years ; the 
proclamation directs that two-pence-halfpcuuy per mile 
shall be paid on the roads to the several posI -masters 
for every single horse carrying the letters. We may 
observe that, if this post established by Charles I. 
actually made out the distance between Loudon and 
Edinburgh in three days, it was a quicker conveyance 
than the public were possessed of a century later. 11 The 
conveyance of post-letters,” says Giles Jacob, in the 
second edition of his Law Dictionary, published in 17J2, 
extends to every considerable market-town, and is so 
expeditious that every twenty-four hours the ]Kist goes 
six score miles.” But at the rate appointed in Charles’s 
proclamation the post between Edinburgh and London 
must have gone fully seven score miles in the twenty-four 
hours. It is believed, however, that the project was not 
fully carried into effect. Witheriugs, who was now 
inland as well as foreign postmaster, was superseded in 
1540 for abuses in the execution of both his offices ; and 
they were sequestered into the bauds of Philip Burlama- 
cliy, to be exercised henceforth under the care and over¬ 
sight of the king’s principal secretary of state. From 
that date, therefore, the Post-Office may be considered 
os a public establishment. 

The continued growth tof London affords another proof 
of tile advancing condition of the national commerce, 
industry, and wealth. Repeated proclamations were 

S ublished both by James and Charles, as they had ljeen 
y Elizabeth, with the view of cheeking the further in¬ 
crease of the capital, which all forcibly attest how irre¬ 
sistibly the evil, as they imagined it t d be, made head 
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against their most strenuous efforts. One proclamation 
of Charles, in 11)30, forbade the erecting of any houses 
or new foundations in London, Westminster, or within 
three miles of any of the gates of London or of the 
palace of Westminster; and also the entertaining of 
additional inmates in houses already existing, ‘‘ which,” 
says his majesty, “would multiply the inhabitants to 
such an excessive number that they could neither be 
governed nor fed.” Another measure, repeatedly 
adopted by both these kings, was to order all mere 
visitors to the capital to leave it and go hark to their 
homes in the country. In 1617 a proclamation by King 
James strictly commanded all noblemen, knights, and 
gentlemen, who had mansion-houses in the country, to 
depart within twenty days, with their wives and families, 
nut of the city and suburbs of London, and to return tu 
their several habitations in the country, there to continue 
and abide until the end of the summer vacation, “to 
perform the duties and charge of their several places and 
service ; and likewise, by hiiuse-kceping, to be a comfort 
unto their neighbours, in order to renew' and rerive 
the laudable custom of hospitality in their respective 
counties.” None w ere to he allow ed to remain, except 
those having urgent business, to hi 1 signified to, and 
•approved by, the privy rouneil. Again, in 1622, in 
one proclamation he commanded all noblemen and gentle¬ 
men, having seats in the country, forthwith to go home 
to celebrate the feast of Christ mas, and to keep hospi¬ 
tality in their several counties,—“ which” said he, “is 
how the more needful, as ttyp is a time of scarcity and 
dearth and, in a second, he enjoined the persons thus 
relegated to the country to remain there till his further 
pleasure should be known, adding, that the order should 
be held to include widows of distinction, and that all 
sueh lords and gentlemen as had law-business to bring 
them up to London should leave their wives and children 
in at he cuuntry. 

Of many proclamations of the same kind issued by 
Charles we sh;dl notice only one, of the year 1632, in 
which his majesty argues that, by the nobilitv and gentry 
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residing in London with their families, a great jiort of 
their money and substance was drawn a^uy from the 
several counties whence it arose, “ and spent in the city 
on excess of apparel, provided from foreign parts, tolfhc 
enriching of other nations, and, the unnecessary consump¬ 
tion of a great part‘of the treasure of this realm, and in 
other vain delights ..and expenses,, even to the wasting of 
their estates.” The practice, it is added, also drew great 
numbers of loose and idle people -to London- and West-,' 
minster, which thereby were not so easily governed as 
formerly ; besides that the poor-rates were increased, and 
the price of a provisions enhanced. . Much of all this 
wisdom of -our ancestors is sufficiently absurd; but in 
regard to the point last touched upon here it is but fair 
to remember, that, from the difficulties of conveyance 
between one part of the country and another, any extra¬ 
ordinary accumulation of people upon one spot was in 
those days reasonably regarded with more alarm, for the 
pressure it migffi occasion* upon the local provision- 
market, than it wiuld be now, when the whole kingdom 
is in a manner but one market. Still, no doubt, the 
right way to treat the inconvenience was, as with all such 
njere economic tendencies, to leave it to cornet itself. 

Howel, in his Londinopolis, published m 1657, ob¬ 
serves that the Union of the two crowns of England and 
Scotland, by the accession of James in 1603, conduced 
not a little to unite also the two cities p£ London and 
Westminster, Which were once above a mile asunder*, 
“for,”, says he, “the Scan, greatly multiplying here, 
needed themselves about nfe court; so that the Strand, 
irom the mud walls and thatched cottages, acquired that 
perfection of buildings it now possesses.” Some rears 
after Jamps's accession, hdwever, wc find St. Giles *-in- 
the-Fields still.spoken, of, in an act of parliament far 
muring it,, ogarfown separate from die capital: it and the 
baa called Drury Lane, leading from it to the Strandy 
are described, ip the actfi “ofJato ye*», by oposwatUof 
{he continual, road there,, and often carnage*, beonate 
deep, foul, and, dwigPtpqs, to all that pw tfre s o 
* Stot. 3 Jac. I. c. 22 (1006). 
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But before the beginning of the civil wars St. Giles’s, 
too, had baeij completely united to the body of the great 
congeries upon the outskirts of which it formerly hung 
apart; and a large portion of what was now known os the 
capital, including Clare Market, Long Acre, Bodford- 
bury, and the adjoining ranges of streets, stood upon the 
soil of the purish of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. “ The very 
names of the older streets about Covcnt Garden,” ob¬ 
serves a writer about, the middle of the last century, in a 
passage which furnishes a curious and comprehensive 
retrospect of these and also of some subsequent changes, 
“are taken from the royal family at this time (some, 
indeed, in the reign of King Charles II., as Catherine 
Street, Duke Street, York Street, fice.), such as James 
Street, King Street, Charles Street, Henrietta Street, &c., 
all laid out by the great architect Inigo Jones, us was also 
the fine piazza there ; although that part where stood the 
house and gardens of the Duke of Bedford is of a much 
later date, namely, in the reigns of King William and 
Queen Anne. Bloomsbury and the streets at the Seven 
Dials were built up somewhat later, as also Leicester 
Fields, namely, since the restoration of King Charles 
II., as were also almost all St. James’s and St. Anne's 

f arishes, and a great part of St. Martin’s and St. Giles’s. 

have met with several old persons in, my younger days 
who remembered that there was hut one single house (a 
cake house) between the Mews Gate at Charing Cross, 
and St. James’s Palace Gate, where now stand the stately 
piles of St. James’s Square,XPall Mall, and other fine 
streets. They also remembered the west side of St. 
Martin’s Lane to have been a quickset hedge. Yet High 
Holborn and Drury Lane were filled with noblemen’s 
and gentlemen’s houses almost one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Those fine streets on the south side of the 
Strand, running down to the River Thames, have all 
be»n built since the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, upon the sites of noblemen’s houses snd gardens 
who removed farther westward, as their names denote." 
Even some parts within the bars of the city of London 
remained unbuilt within about one hundred and fifty 
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years past, particularly all the ground between Shoe 
Lane and Fewter’a (now Fetter) Lane, 1 so called,’ says 
llowcl, in his Londinopohs, ‘ of Fcwters (an old appel¬ 
lation of idle people) loitering there, as in a way leading 
to gardens which in King Charles I.’s reign, and even 
some of them since, have been built up into streets, lanes, 
Stc. Several other parts of the city, it is well known, 
have been rendered more populous by the removal of the 
nobility, &c., to Westminster liberties; on the sites of 
whose former spacious houses and gardens whole streets, 
lanes, and courts have been added to the city since the 
death of Queen Elizabeth.”* In 1609, it may here be 
mentioned, what is called the New River, by which tho 
greater part of the metropolis is still supplied with water, 
was, after three years’ labour, brought into the reservoir 
at Clerkenwell, by the enterprising and public-spirited 
projector, Mr. Hugh Middleton, citizen and goldsmith of 
London, who wus thereupon knighted by King James. 
One of the patents granted by King Charles in IC30 
was for the conveying of certain springs of water intu 
Loudon and Westminster from within a mile and a half 
of Hodsdon in Hertfordshire, after the plan of a pro¬ 
jector named Michael Parker. This scheme, however, 
does not appear to have taken effect, and it only deserves 
notice from the circumstance that, to defray thpir ex¬ 
penses,—a considerable item of wliieh was to be a pay¬ 
ment of 4000/. u-year into the king’s cxrherjucr—the 
royal grant gave the undertakers 11 a special lieenee to 
erect and publish a lottery or lotteries,” “ according,” it 
is added, “to the course of other lotteries heretofore 
used or practised.” Lotteries had been for more than 
half a century before this occasionally resorted to by the 
government for raising money for particular purposes; 
the earliest on record, it is said, having occurred in the 
year 1569, when 20,000/. was raised for the repair of 
certain harhours by the sale of 40,000 tickets at ten * 
shillings each, the prizes being articles of platif. AndVhcr 
lottery was drawn under the sanction of public authority 

* Anderson, Hist, of Com ii. 390. 
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in the reign of James I., to defray the expenses attend¬ 
ing ccrtaiu of (he early settlements in America. 

The commercial history of the remainder of the pre¬ 
sent period will not detain us long. The trade and 
industry of the country in all their branches suffered of 
necessity considerable depression during the continuance 
of the war; but, after the re-establishment of tranquillity 
and a settled government, greut pains were taken by the 
parliament and by Cromwell to bring about their revival, 
and, on the w hole, with very considerable success. 

We shall first enumerate the few facts requiring notice 
in the history of the several great chartered companies. 
In 1643 a number of the proprietors of tbfe East India 
Company were at length induced to subscribe a new 
stock, but only to the inadequate amount of 105,000/. 
Great part of this money was soon after lust in various 
ways ; and for some years the trade could scarcely be said 
to bo carried on at all. It is worthy of reinurk, however, 
that it was during this perioddhe company acquired two 
of its most important possessions, the town of Madraspat- 
nam, or Madras, long the seat of their supreme govern¬ 
ment in India, and still (he capital of one of the pre¬ 
sidencies, which was ceded to them by the sovereign of 
the country in 1643; and the island of St. llclftia, dF 
which they took possession in 1651, on its abandonment 
by the Dutch. Meanwhile, in 1649, a subscription for 
a new stock had been opened; but, although encouraged 
by the parliament, it proceeded slowly, and by the fol¬ 
lowing year had only produced about 192,000/. With a 
small part of this they soon after engaged in the Guinea 
trade, a charter to carry on which for five years they ob¬ 
tained from the parliament in 1651. In 1654, on the 
conclusion of peace withHolknd, commissioners from 
both parties were appointed to settle the claims brought 
by the English and Dutch companies against each other 
for, depreciations and other injuries committed before 
the war; when the English gave in an account of 
2,795,990/. 19s., which the Dutch met by one of 
2,919,861/. 3s. 6 d .; but, in the end, the commissioners 
decided that a sum of 95,000/. should be paid by the 
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Dutch, besides about 36001. to the heirs of certain of the 
sufferers of Amboyna,— an award for which the English 
Company was probably ns much indebted to the humbled 
condition of the United Provinces at the moment as to 
the clear justice of the case. For some years longer, 
however, the .company’s trade could hardly be said to 
exist. Any private adventurer who chose to fit out a 
ship for India was connived at by the government in 
violating their privileges, so that the company, as a body, 
carried on what little trade they did merely for the sake 
of preventing their charter from being abrogated on the 

I iretcxt that they made no use of it, and in the hope of 
letter times. It is said, too, that in the scramble for the 
Indian trade which now ensued,—at once inundating In¬ 
dia with the manufactures of England and England with 
the produce of India,—the interlopers in general made 
as scanty profits as the company, so that Bt last must of 
them joined ill urging upnn the government the re-esta¬ 
blishment of the olil exclusive system. Their so acting, 
however, is not decisive as to the absolute failure of the 
experiment of a free-trade that had thus been tried, inaa- 
muoli as their proposition was avowedly made with the 
view of becoming themselves members of the company 
when it should be set up again with a new stock anil a 
new charter. Still it is probable that commercial enter¬ 
prise was not yet sufficiently advanced in England to 
have enabled the country to carry on the Indian trade 
successfully by the mere efforts of individuals against the 
powerful rivalry of the Dutch and Portuguese monopolies. 
At last, in October, 1657, a new charter was granted to 
the company for seven years, after they had actually, in 
despair of obtaining the protection of the government, put 
up bills in the Royal Exchange in the. preceding Jajiuary, 
offering their property and their privileges; such as they 
were, for salu. On this a new stock of about 370,000?. 
was raised, which immediately placed the afliig-s of ilio 
company in a flourishing condition, and enabled it to 
carry on the trade with a spirit and success which con¬ 
tinued without interruption or abatement till the Restora¬ 
tion. A short paragraph from the annalist of our Indian 
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eammerre, w hom we have chiefly follow ed m this sum¬ 
mary, will explain the state of its establishments abroad 
at the close of the present period. “ In the infancy of 
the company’s.comuierce, Bantam was the chief factory, 
to which all the others were subordinate; and so they 
continued till the year 1G38 or 1639, when Surat became 
the chief establishment, and the factories of Bantam, Fort 
St. George (or Madras), Ilooghly in BcngSl, and those 
in Persia, wore made subordinate to it. In the year 1660 
the company sent out orders to give up the inland fac¬ 
tories of Agra and Amadavad, as also Mocha in the ^fed 
Sea, and Bussorah at the head of the Persian Gulf. Their 
port of Gombroon being of doubtful utility, it was re¬ 
ferred to further consideration whether it should he kept 
up or abandoned. It was determined to retain CafWar, 
Calavella, Rajaporc, and Scindy as long as the customs 
in Persia should continue to be paid ; and these factories 
were made subordinate to Surat. The factories on the 
coast of Coromandel and in (lie Bay of Bengal were put 
under one agent at Fort St. George (or Madras), who 
\pas directed to use his best endeavours to obtain a settle¬ 
ment in Ceylon.’ * 

The trade in woollens with the Netherlands and Ger¬ 
many, carried on, as heretofore, by the company mf Mer- 
cliant Adventurers, euntinued in a very pro-perous con¬ 
dition during all the time of the CunimonwcaUh. In 
1647 the company removed their comptoir, or foreign 
residence, from Delft to Dort, and here they remained, 
notwithstanding repeated imitations from the magistrates 
of Bruges to return to that citv, in which they hud 
originally fixed themselves, till about the year 1651, 
when tliey r began to remove to Hamburgh, which soon 
after became the sole staple ,/or the English woollen 
trade. An ordinance of the Lords and Commons in 
1643 granted a new and more ample charter to the Lc- 
vapt Company, “which,” said the ordinance, “beside 
the building and maintaining of di\ ers great ships, and 
the venting of kerseys, saves, perpetuanos, and several 


Mucphers m, Hist, of European Com. with India, p. 135. 
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other commodities, hath been found very serviceable to 
this state, by advancing navigation and transporting into 
foreign parts, for several years together, above 20,000 
broad-eloths, besides other commodities, dyed and dressed 
in their full manufacture.” Among the productions of 
the East soon after this imported in considerable quan¬ 
tities by the Levant Company, was coffee. It is saiil 
that coffeeWas first introduced into England in 1652 by 
a Turkey merchant of the name of Edwards, who had 
brought home with hint a Greek servant accustomed to 
make it, and whom he set up in a coffee-house in St, Mi- « 
chad’s Alley, Conihill, on the spot where the Virginia 
Coffee-house now stands, The valuable privileges of the 
Russian Company were taken from them by the czar a 
short time before King Charles’s death, on the pretence 
that certain members of the company had taken an active 
part on the side of vvliat the czar considered a rebellion 
against their lawful sovereign ; but it appears that what¬ 
ever resentment may have been entertained against them 
on that account wa» at feast very dexterously taken ad¬ 
vantage of by the Dutch, who seized the opportunity 
of bargaining for a share of the Archangel trade on 
condition of pajing a duly of fifteen per lent, on all 
pxports and imports. For some years after tins the 
English trade to Russia seems to have been almost sus¬ 
pended; nor did a sort of embassy, sent to the czar, 
or emperor as lie styled him, by Cromwell in 1654, 
succeed in obtaining mure than some very petty con¬ 
cessions. 

Till the year 1641 the only produce of the island 
of'Barbadues consisted of very bad tobacco and a little 
cotton and ginger; but in that year some of the planters 
procured a few sugar-canes from Femanibuc in Brazil, 
which throve so well^ that, after a season or two, a 
small ingenio, or mill fur the manufacture of sugar, was 
set up in the island. Yet ill 1647. when Ligon, tip’ 
author of the “ History of Barbadnes,” who {rives this ac¬ 
count, arrived in the island, although there were then 
many sugar-works set up, the people w ere still ignorant 
of the true manner of planting, the time of cutting tne 
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cones, and other particulars in the art of cultivating the 
plant. All these deficiencies, however, were soon got over ; 
the business of sugar-making was carried on every year to 
a greater and greater extent; and muny large fortunes 
were amassed by the planLers in a wonderfully short time. 
The nuthor of u pamphlet entitled 11 Trade llevived,” 
published in 1G59, speaks of Barbadoes as “having given 
to many men of low degree exceeding vast fortunes, 
equal to noblemen.” lie adds, that “ upwards of a 
hundred sail of ships there yearly find employment, by 
1 carrying goods and passengers thither, a«d bringil^J 
thence other commodities ; whereby seamen are bred 
and custom increased, our commodities vended, jind 
many thousands employed therein, and in refining sugar 
therefrom, which we formerly had from other countries.” 
Till this extended cultivation of sugar in Barbadoes, all 
of that article consumed in England had been obtained 
from the Portuguese territory of Brazil. Nor were the 
English in Barhadocs long in imitating their Portuguese 
rivuls on the southern continent of America in another 
branch of trade which has darkened the history of the 
rearing of the sugar-cane wherever it has spread over 
those regions,—the importation of negroes from the 
opposite coast of Africa. The rapid increase, again, of 
tile population of this and our other West Indian settle¬ 
ments thus produced soon created a large demand fur 
necessaries of all kinds from England. While the trade, 
however, between the mother country and her rolonies 
was still only growing up to this state, an ordinance of 
the Lords and Commons, in 1646, although acknowledg¬ 
ing in the preamble that the several plantations of Vir¬ 
ginia, Bermuda, Barbadoes, and other places of America 
had been very beneficial to the kingdom by the increase 
of navigation and of the customs arising from the import 
of the commodities of their growth, and thereupon con¬ 
tinuing for three years longer the exemption from all 
duties* except the new duty of excise which home pro¬ 
duce and manufactures carried uut to these plantations 
had hitherto enjoyed, imposed, for the first time, the 
important restriction that “ none in any of the ports of 
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the said plantations do sulfur any ship or vessel to Jade 
any goods -of the growth of the plantations, and carry 
ihfni to foreign parts, except in English bottoms, under 
forfeiture of the before-named exemption from customs.” 

e shall presently find this principle carried out to its 
full extent in a subsequent much more memorable mea¬ 
sure of the Rump parliament. Meanwhile, during the 
dissensions that raged at home, and alter the triumph of 
the parliamentary cause, great numbers of the royalists 
hail sought refuge in Virginia, lJurbadoes, and the other 
West India settlements ; so that the white population of 
these dependencies was in general fiercely opposed to 
the new government, and they might be said to lie in a 
state of rebellion after all the rest of the empire hiul 
been reduced to submission and quiet. Rarbadoes, in¬ 
deed, had actually received Lord W illoughby as governor 
under a commission from Charles II., then in Holland, 
mul had proclaimed Charles as king. It was in these 
circumstances that the k b glish parliament, in 1651, 
with tlie view of punishing at once the people of the 
colonies anil the Dutch, who hail hitherto enjoyed 
the greater part of the carrying-trailc between the 
West Indies and Kurope, passed their famous Navi¬ 
gation Act, declaring that no merchandise either of Asia, 
Africa, or America, except only such as should be im¬ 
ported directly from the place of its growth or manufac¬ 
ture in Europe, should be imported into Kngland, Ire¬ 
land, or any of the plantations in any hut English-built 
ships, belonging cither to English or English-plantation 
subjects, navigated by English commanders, and having 
at least three-fourths of the sailors Englishmen. It was 
also further enacted that no goods of the growth, pro¬ 
duction, or manufacture id' any country in Europe should 
be imported into Great liritain except in British ships, 
or in such ships as were the Teal property of the people 
of the country or place in which the goods were produced, 
or from which they could only be, or most usifelly wTre, 
exported. U]ion this law, which was re-enacted after 
the Restoration, and which down to our own day has 
been trenerallv re curded and uuheld as the palladium of 

n U 
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Diir commerce, and the maritime Magna Charta of Eng¬ 
land, we shall only at present observe that one of its 
first consequents was undoubtedly tho war with Holland 
which broke out the year after it was passed. It is ad¬ 
mitted also, we may add, by a writer who ranks among 
its most zealous eulogists, that it 11 occasioned at first 
loud complaints that, though our people had not shipping 
enough to import from all parts whatever they wanted, 
they were nevertheless, by this law, debarred receiving 
due supplies of merchandise from other nations, who only 
could, and till then did, import them.”* The llarba- 
dians were at length, not without much difficulty, com¬ 
pelled to surrender their island to the parliamentary 
forces under Sir George Ayseue, in March. 16.V2; hut, 
even after this, they continued, notwithslanding the prohi¬ 
bitory art, to keep up a considerable intercourse with the 
Dutch, which was connived at by the government. The 
wealth and importance of Darbadoes, however, were con¬ 
siderably reduced by Cromwell’s ronquest, in 1656, of 
Jamaica, to which many of the planters soon after re¬ 
moved, induced principally by the greater cheapness of 
land in that island. 

The legal rate of interest on money had continued to 
be ten per cent , as fixed by the act of 1571, till, in 
1624, it was reduced to eight per cent, by the statute 
21 Jue. I. e. 17,—which, after authorizing this rate, 
drolly adds the proviso, “ that no words m this law con¬ 
tained shall be construed or expounded to allow the prac¬ 
tice of usury in point of religion or conscience 1” The 
rate of interest continued to be eight per cent, till 1651, 
when it w as further reduced by the parliament to six per 
cent., at which point it remained fixed for the rest of the 
present period. Some years before this time a regular 
trade in the lending of money lmd sprung up, of which 
Anderson gives the following account from a rare and 
fcurious pamphlet, entitled “ The Mystery of the New- 
fashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers discovered,” printed in 
1676. For some time the usual plarc in which the 
London merchants kept their cash had been the Royal 
* Anderson, ii. 41(1. 
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Mint in the Tower. But tin: despotic net of diaries. I. 
in seizing, a few months before the meeting of the Long 
Parliament, a sum of 2(10,000/. which was lodged here, 
under the name of a loan, having destroyed the security 
of that place of deposit, it then became customary, we 
are told, though the statement seems a strange one, for 
merchants anti traders to intrust their cash to the keeping 
of their ilerks and apprentices, until the breaking out of 
the civil war, when the said clerks and apprentices fell 
into the habit of running away from tlicir masters und 
going to the army : so that, at last, about the year 1G45, 
commercial men first began to place their cash in the 
hands of goldsmiths; until which time, it is stated, the 
business of the goldsmiths of London consisted merely 
in buying and selling plate and foreign coins of gold and 
silver, in melting and culling these articles, m coining 
some at the Mint, and in supplying with the rest the 
refiners, plate-makers, and merchants, according to the 
variations of the price. “ This new bunking business, 1 ’ 
the an omit proceeds, soon grew very considerable. 
It happened in those times of civil commotion, that the 
parliament, out of the plate, and from the old coin brought 
into the Mint, coined seven millions into half-crowns; 
and, there being no mills then in use at the Mint, this 
new money was of very unequal weight, sometimes two¬ 
pence and threc-pcnec difference in an 01 m e ; and most 
of it was, it seems, heavier than it ought to have been in 
proportion to the value in foreign parts. Of this the 
goldsmiths made, naturally, the advantage usual in such 
cases, by picking nut or culling the lieavii st, and mclling 
them down, and exporting them. It happened, also, 
that our gold coins were too w eighty, and of these also 
they took the like advantage. Moreover, such mer¬ 
chants' servants us still kept their musters' running cash, 
had fallen into a way of clandestinely lending the same 
to the goldsmiths, at four-pence per cent. )ier dicgi 
(about six per cent, per annum); who, by these. and 
such like means, were enabled to lend out great quantities 
of rash to necessitous merchants and others, weekly or 
monthly, at high interest; and also began to discount the 
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merchants’ bills at the like, or an higher rate of interest. 
Much about the same time they began to receive the 
rents of gentlemen's estates remitted to town, and to 
allow them and others who put cash into their hands 
some interest for it, if it remained but for a single month 
in their hands, or even a lesser time. This was a great 
allurement for people to put their money into their hands, 
which would bear interest till the day they wanted it. 
Anil they could also draw it out by one hundred pounds, 
or fifty pounds, &c., at a time, as they wanted it, with 
infinitely less trouble than if they had lent it out on either 
real or personal security. The ronsequenee was, that it 
quickly brought a great quantity of cash into their hands; 
so that the chief or greatest of them were now enabled 
to supply Cromwell with money in advance on the re¬ 
venues, as his occasions required, upon great advantages 
to themselves.” Here we have all the principal opera¬ 
tions of our modern hanks, including even some portion 
of the accommodation given jjy the Dank of England to 
the government in nur day, described as already In use 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. No banking 
establishment, properly so called, however, like those 
already existing at Amsterdam and in several ef the 
Italian States, was begun in England during the present 
period, although various projects of the kind were sub¬ 
mitted both to the public and the parliament. 

In 1652 the postage of letters in England was farmed 
or let by the state to John Manley, Esq., for 10,000/. 
a-yeur; and four years after the whole establishment of 
the Dost Office was subjected to a revision and placed 
upon a more stable foundation than heretofore. In 1652 
tnc number of hackney coaches licensed to ply in the 
streets of London was raised to t^’o hundred, and in 1654 
to three hundred, the government and regulation of them 
being placed in tile court of aldermen. The old dread 
■of the over-increase of the capital, however, still con¬ 
tinued to haunt the legislature of the commonw ealth as 
much os it had formerly done the court. An edict pub¬ 
lished in 1656 declares that “ the great and excessive 
number of houses, edifices, outhouses, and cottages erected 
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and new-built in and about the city of London is found 
to be very mischievous and inconvenient, and a (mat 
annnyanre and nuisance to the commonwealth.” Where¬ 
upon a tine of one year’s rent is imposed on all houses 
erected on new foundations within ten miles of the walls 
of London since 1620, not having four acres of freehold 
land attached to them ; and a fine of 100/. on all such as 
should be erected in future. Hut from the operation of 
the art were excepted the buildings belonging to the 
several city hospitals ; the Earl of Clare’s new market 
(now Clare Market), whieh is deseribed as just then 
built; the streets about Lincoln’s Inn Fields, then in 
course of being erected ; Bangor Court in Shoe Lane, then 
about to bo built upon the site of the Bishop of Bangor’s 
house and garden ; and some other recent erections 
below London Bridge and on the other side of the river. 
These were no doubt all the chief additions that had 
been made to the metropolis within the last few years. 

Throughout the whole of the present period both the 
fineness and the weight, of the silver roinage continued 
the same as they had been fixed in the year 1601 ; that 
is to say, the pound of Mint silver eoutained eighteen 
ounces of alloy, and was roined into sixty-two shillings. 

Immediately after his accession, Janies 1. directed two 
coinages of gold; one of pieces of ten shillings, five 
shillings, and two and sixpence in value,-—that is, of 
angels, half angels, and quarter angels—from gold of 23 
carats Sigrainsfinc ; the other of pieces of twenty shillings 
and the same inferior current values, that is, of sovereigns, 
half sovereigns, crowns, and half crowns, from gold of 
only 22 carats fine. This throwing into circulation of 
two gold coinages of diiferent standards must, one would 
think, have been attended with some inconveniences. At 
the same time he ordered a silver coinage of crowns, liulf 
crowns, shillings, sixpences, two-pcnces, pence, anil half¬ 
pence. All the pieces of these first, coinages are distin-' 
guished from those afterwards issued by bearing the vfords 
Arg. Sen. (for England and Scotland), instead of those de¬ 
noting King of Great Britain, which was the title James 
assumed the following year, and which he directed, by 
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i iroelomation, to be thenceforth used upon all the coins, 
n the next coinage, the pound of gold, which had here¬ 
tofore passed only for 33/. 10.s\, was ordered to be raised 
in value to 37/. 4s. Or/, the proclamation to that effect 
setting forth that the English gold coin had of late been 
exported in great quantities in consequence of its not 
bearing a due proportion to the silver, as in other na¬ 
tions. The gold coins were now directed to be, one 
of the value of twenty shillings, to be called the unity; 
one of ten shillings, to bo called the double crown; 
one of five shillings, to he ealled the Britain crown; 
one of lour shillings, to be ealled the thistle crown ; 
and one of two shillings and sixpence, to be called the 
half-crown. The next year the laluc of the pound bl' 
gold was raised to 40/. 10s. ; and at that rate a gold 
coinage was ordered of rose-rials at thirty shillings each ; 
spur-rials at fifteen shillings ; and angels at ten shillings. 
In 1011, in consequence of the increasing value of 
gold in relation to silver in the general European mar¬ 
ket of the precious metals, It was found necessary to 
raise, by proclamation, the value of the unity to twenty- 
twu shillings, and that of all the other gold pieces then 
current in the same p.oportiun. The next year the 
pound of gold coined into rose-rials, spur-rials, and angels 
was raised to the value of 44?. in tale ; and that coined 
into unities, &c., to 40/. 18s. id. In 1619 a new 
gold coinage was issued, consisting o^gpieccs of twenty 
shillings, ten shillings, and five shillings, which, in con¬ 
sequence of being impressed with the king’s head sur¬ 
rounded by a laurel, came to be commonly known by the 
name of laurels. Both the twenty-shilling laurel and 
the unity were also popularly called broad-pieces. In 
this reign likewise appeared ^tlie first English copper 
coinage, consisting of farthings, which were issued in 
1613, the private tokens of lead and brass, which shop¬ 
keepers and other dealers had long been in the habit of 
fabricating and using in their payments, being at the 
same time abolished. It was calculated that there wore 
about three thousand retailers pf \ ictuals and small wares 
ill and abo it London that thus used thoir ow n tokens ; 
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ami the practice was general in all the considerable 
towns throughout the kingdom. 

In the second year of the reign of Charles I., a pound of 
gold of 23 carats 3 J grains fine was directed to be accounted 
of the value of 44 1. 10s. ; and a pound of 22 carats fine 
of the value of 417 “ In the former reign,” observes 

Leake, “ the grdSt quantity of silver brought into Eu¬ 
rope upon the opening of the mines of Peru and Mexico 
had raised the price of gold, and caused it to be exported, 
so that for two years hardly any usual payments were 
made in gold ; but, the gold, by reason oi this advanced 
price, being brought back, there followed as great a 
i.carcity of silver.”* It had been the practice, too, of the 
goldsmiths for some years, he adds, to cull out the 
weightiest and best silver money, for which they would 
give a premium of two and somt times three shillings on 
the hundred pounds, and to melt and export it. Above 
ten millions of pounds sterling in silver w ere coined from 
1C30 to 1G43; 11 nevertheless, in 1032,” llushworth tells 
us, “ there was such plenty of gold m the kingdom, and 
such srarcity of silver, that the di m ers and farmers, who 
brought their rattle, sheep, and swine to he sold in 
Smithfield, would ordinarily make their bargain to be 
paid in silver and not in gold. And, besides, in tins 
time people did ordinarily gi\e two-pence, and some¬ 
times more, to get tw enty shillings in silver for tile 
exchange of a tw*#ty-shilling piece of go.'d, full weight. 
And in ami about London and Westminster, as well as in 
other parts, most people carried gold scales in their 
porkots to weigh gold on all occasions.’’f The coins 
struck by Charles in the early part of his reign w ere of 
the same denominations as those issued by his father. 
Among his schemes for raising money at this time were 
various projects which were set on foot for coining silver 
extracted from the lead-mines in different parts of Eng¬ 
land. Of these, however, the only one that turned out 
in any considerable degree productive was that* for cdln- 
ing tile silver yielded by the Welsh mines, for which 
* Historical A ceountwf English Money, p. 300. 
f Collections, ii. 150. 
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purpose a mint was established, in 1637, at the rastlc of 
Aberystwith, in Cardiganshire.. These mines ultimately 
yielded about a hundred pounds of silver a-week; and 
the mint at Aberystwith proved of considerable service to 
the king during his war with the parliament. Of several 
other mines, the ore of which was tried by workmen 
brought out of Germany, those of SlaitMborne in Lanca¬ 
shire are said to have yielded four per cent, of silver; 
those of Barnstaple in Devonshire and Court-Martin in 
Cornwall, ten per cent. ; and those at Miggleswicke and 
Wardel, in the county of Durham, six or eight per cent. 
In this reign, also, wa3 introduced, by Nicholas llriot, a 
native of France, the process of fabricating coins by ma¬ 
chinery, instead of by the hammer, the only method 
hitherto employed. Briot, driven from France, where 
he had been graver general of the coin, by the intrigues 
of persons whose interests were opposed to his ingenious 
improvements, appears to have come over to England 
about the year 1628, and in .1633 was constituted chief 
engraver of coins for the mint in the Tower of London. 
He remained in this country till he was recalled to 
France by the Chancellor Seguier, about the year 1640. 
While lie presided over the cutting of the dies for the 
English coinage, it was considered to be the most beau¬ 
tiful then known. Among other pieces of his striking is 
one in gnld, of the weight of 8 pennyweights 18) 
grains, 11 with the king’s head,” saysJHw, “ admirably 
well done, bare-headed, and the lovelotjjpB it was called, 
hanging before, which, it seems, was so disagreeable to 
the Roundheads (so called from the contrary extreme) 
that Prynne wrote a book against it, called 1 The Unlove¬ 
liness of Lovelocks.’ ” This, being dated in 1630, must 
have been among the earliest of Briot's productions. 
After the war had begun and the parliament Bad seized 
the Tower, Charles set up mints at Shrews B l ff j Oxford, 
York, and other places, most of the money ^Coined at 
vvhifh has tne mint mark of the Prince of Wales’s feathers, 
os having been struck by the workmen and instruments 
belonging to the establishment at Aberystwith. The 
greater part of it appears also to have been made, in the 
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old-fashioned way, by the hammer, the use of the mill 
having been probably laid aside on Briot’s departure. 
“ The unhappy situation of the king’s affairs,” says Leake, 
11 may be traced by his money, which grew worse and 
worse in the stamp, till at last they hardly deserve the 
name of a coin, seeming rather the work of a smith (us 
perhaps they w*e) than a graver, and manifest they 
were coined in the greatest hurry and confusion.” Be¬ 
sides money of the common species, various other coins 
or tokens, which have received the name of obsidional 
or siege pieces, were issued on different occasions by the 
royalists in the uourse of the war. Among these were the 
pieces stamped ut Newark in 1643 and. 1646, which are 
in" the form of a lozenge ; those stamped at the siege of 
Carlisle in 1645, which arc octangular; the Pontefract 

I iieccs, some of which are round, some octangular, some 
ozengc-shaped; and another sort of money, consisting 
merely of bits of silver-plate about an inch and a half 
long, with a rude representation of a castle, supposed to 
be that of Scarborough, stamped upon it. 

In the beginning of their quarrel with the king the 
parliament coined both gold and silver money bearing 
the usual impressions, and only distinguished from that 
issued by the king by its having the letter P. (for Parlia¬ 
ment) stamped upon it as a mint mark. They afterwards 
coined gold pieces^! twenty shillings, ten shillings, and 
five shillings, adMHver crowns, half-crowns, shillings, 
and sixpences, 9 Mr on the obverse an antique shield 
with St. GcorgcV"cross, encircled with a palm and a 
laurel branch, and circumscribed The Commonwealth 
op England ; on the reverse, two antique shields con¬ 
joined, the first with St. George’s cross as before, the 
other with a harp, and circumscribed God with os. 
Their silver jtwo-pences, pennies, and half-pennies, have 
only the snfvwithout any legend or inscription. Such 
coins, with Mnm for the mint-mark, arc found of the dates 
1649, 1650, 1651, 1652, and 1653 ; and it istupposM 
tliafr they were occasionally struck even down to the 
llcstoration : Leake says he had seen both a twenty 
and a ten "shilling piece of 1660. This was all luim- 
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mered money; but there ore likewise half-crowns, shil¬ 
lings, and sixpences of 1651, bearing the same stamp, 
and grained upon the outer edge; which is the earliest 
English completely milled silver coinage, the milled 
money of Elizabeth and Charles I. being only marked 
upon the flat edge. One milled lialf-crown of the same 
date has inscribed upon the rim the words, Ik the thibh 
year of Freedom by God’s Blessing Restored ; 
another has Truth and Peace. 1651. Petrus Bi.on- 
daeus Inventor Fecit. These appear to be rival pro¬ 
ductions ; the former by the regular muncyers of the 
Tower; the latter by a French artist, Peter Blondeau, 
who came over and ottered his services to the committee 
of the council of state for the Mint in 1049, but never 
was employed farther than to give this specimen of liis 
skill, although he ap|tears to have remained in the 
country about throe years, and was probably not well 
used by the government. Some copper farthings, of 
various impressions, were likewise coined by the parlia¬ 
ment. 

The earliest money bearing the effigies of Oliver 
Cromwell has the date of 1656, though it was not till 
the following year that he formally toyh upon him the 
royal authority in conformity with the “ Petition and 
Advice.” His coins are twenty shillings and fifty shil¬ 
lings pieces of gold f and crowns, half-crowns, shillings, 
and sixpences of silver. ” They aMPsays Leake, “ an 
excellent die, done by the masterly^Bw of Syiuumls (or 
Simon), exceeding anything of that kind that had been 
done since the Romans ; and in like maimer he appears 
thereon, his bust Caesar-like, laureate, looking to the 
right, with whiskers, and u small tuft upon the under 
lip.” The circumscription around the head of the Pro¬ 
tector is Ojjvar. D. G. It. P. Ang. Sco. Hib. &c. Pbo. 
On the reverse, under a royal crown, is a shield, bearing 
in the first and fourth quarters St, George's' cross, in the 
stuond St. Andrew’s cross, and in the third a harp ; with 
the Protector's paternal arms, namely, a lion rampant, 
on an escutcheon in tile centre; and the circumscription 
Pax Quaebituh Bello, with the date 1656, or 1658. 
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There is al=o a copper farthing of Cromwell’s, with a 
somewhat different device on the reverse. 

To this period likewise belong a few of the Pontefract 
coins, or tokens, which were issued after the king's 
death, in the name of Charles II. 

For Scotland, James I. coined sovereigns of gold, 
crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences of sihpr, 
and also farthings of copper All these Scottish coins, 
however, bore names indicating a value twelve times 
greater than that of the corres|iondiiig English coin : thus 
the Scottish half-crown was called a thirty-shilling piece, 
the farthing a threepenny pieec, &c. lie also coined 
both silver and copper money for Ireland, of the intrinsic 
value of about three-quarters of the English ; and called 
in the mixed or base money’ which had been issued in 
the time of the rebellion by Elizabeth. Among the 
Scotch coins of Charles I. is a sovereign or unity of gold, 
which is very neatly finished, and is supposed to be the 
production of Nicholas Ujiot, the mint-mark being a 
small 11. Charles’s other Scottish money consists of 
double crowns, crowns, and half-crowns of gold; half- 
crowns, shillings, sixpences, nobles or halt-marks, forty- 
ponnj pieces or quarter marks, two-shilling pieces, and 
twenty-penny pieces of silver ; nnd farthings, and botli- 
wells, or bodies, of the value of the sixth part of a penny 
English, of copper. His only Irish coins are some of 
silver,, issued 1641, by appointment of the lord 

lieutenant, th'e^Btikc of Ormond, and lienee known as 
Oimonil money. There are also some Irish liullppncu 
nnd farthings of copper, of this time, bearing the figure 
of a king kneeling and playing on a harp, which are sup¬ 
posed to have been struck by the papists during their 
insurrection in 1042. 3'he coins of Scotland and Ire¬ 
land in the time of the Commonwealth were the samo 
with those, of England. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PROM THE RESTORATION TO TIIE REVOLUTION. 

—A.D. 1660 — 1668 , 

In tlic interval between the Restoration and the Revolution 
the increase of our trade appears to have been both more 
considerable upon the whole, and more steady in its 
progress, than in any former period of the same length; 
and the same thing may probably be affirmed of the 
national industry in all its great brunches. The hurricane 
of the civil war, disastrous as it may have been in its im¬ 
mediate operation, hud yet put a new life into the air, 
the inspiration of which, on the return of a settled con¬ 
dition of things, was felt by our commerce and manufac¬ 
tures, as well as by all other parts of our social system ; 
the very gap that remained to be tilled up, in consequence 
of the partial suspension of mercantile anil other indus¬ 
trial activity during the war, quickened that activity 
when the war was over; the government of the pro¬ 
tectorate exerted itself to promote the trading interests of 
the country; and the impulse thus given continued to 
carry forward the spirit of enterprise after the Restora¬ 
tion, in u state of greater public security, and in circum¬ 
stances otherwise much more favourable, than had ex¬ 
isted previous to that event. 

The best evidence of the regular growth and general 
prosperity of English commerce throughout the present 
period is afforded by the returns or the Custom-houso 
duties, an account of w hich wc have for its whole ex¬ 
tent. * From this account it appears that the produce of 

* First published in Chalmers’c Estimate of the Compara¬ 
tive Strength of Great Britain, p. 49 (edit of 1804). Mr. 
Chalmers observes, that “ there was an additional duty on 
wines imposed in 1G72, ami an impost on wine, tobacco, and 
linsn, in l' S5; but, as these duties were kept separate, they 
appear neither to have swelled nor diminished the usual re-, 
ceipt of the Custom-house duties in any of the years, either 
of peace or of war.” We understand the sums given in the 
account, therefore, to be the produce of the rates which USM 
to be called the Old Subsidy. 
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this branch of the public revenue from the 24th of July, 
16(30, to the 20th of September, 1661, was only 421,582/., 
or, for tho twelve months, only about 361,356/.; that 
the annual average of the next four years, ending with 
Michaelmas Day, 1665, was about 509,774/. ; of tho 
next five, ending with 1C70, about 475,018/. (here we 
may perceive the effect of the great plague and the firo 
of London, the‘returns being, for 1666 only 303,766/., 
for 1GG7 only 408,324/., but rising in 1G68 to 626,998/.) ; 
of the next five years ending with 1675, 581,429/.; of 
the next five, ending with 1680, 640,231/.; of the next 
five, ending with 1685, 722,933/. ; and of the three 
ic main in g veavs, ending with Michaelmas, 1688, and 
all comprehended within the reign of James, about 
815,874/., or fully double the receipts for tho first year 
or two alter the Restoration. The amount for the year 
ending 29th September, 1602, was 414,946/. ; that for the 
year ending Michaelmas, 1087, was B84,955/. For the 
next year, the last of the prt»ent period, it was 781,987/. 

The few notices that have been preserved of our 
general exports and imports during this period go to con¬ 
firm the evidence of the progressive extension ol the com¬ 
merce of the country afforded by the foregoing account. 
We have seen that the entire value of the exports and 
imports in 1618 was 4,628,586/., and in 1622,4,939,751/. 
It is stated that in the year ending Michaelmas, 1663, 
the im|*ort3 amounted to 4,016,019/., the exports to 
2,022,812/.; and that in the, year ending Michaelmas 1609, 
the imports were 4,196,139/., the exports 2,063,274/. 
The value of the exports and imports together, therefore, 
for the first of these years was 6,038,831/., and for the 
second 6,259,413/. The figures indicate a steady progress 
of mercantile activity and »f national wealth, whether we 
take the sums of the exports and imports at the four suc¬ 
cessive dates, as has just been done, or confine our view 
to the imports alone, as best marking the national power 
of expenditure or purchase. They were 2,14l’,2S3/. in 
1614; 2,619,315/. in 1622; 4,016,019/. in 1663; and 
4,196,139/. iu 1669.* 

* The authority tor the statement of exports and import* 
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Tho tunas in which the great Dutch minister Dc 
Witt speaks of the hostility or rivalry to be apprehended 

in 1663 and 1660 is the First Part of a Report made to the 
Commissioners of Public Accounts in 1711, by Dr. Charles 
Davenant, who then held the office of inspector-general of 
customs. (See laird Whitworth’s edition of Davenant’s 
works, Lon. 1771, vol. v. p. 376, where, however, there is a 
misprint, third line from the bottom, of" exports ” for “ im¬ 
ports,” and of “imports” for “exports.”) Davenant says 
that he takes the statement from “ a manuscript remaining 
in the Custom House, which appears to be an authentic 
copy of what had been offered to the House of Commons,” 
but iu what year he cannot find, (p- 331.) Fiom the 
manner in which he expresses himself, however, he lias 
left it somewhat doubtful whether the sums he has put 
down are the value of the total exports and imports of 
the kingdom, or only of those of the port of London, which 
he seems to intimate bore the proportion of between three 
and four to one to those of the. re6t of the country, (p. 352.) 
The statement has been generally assumed to he that of the 
total exports and imports It is repeatedly quoted or referred 
to in the work entitled “ The British Merchant," a series 
of papers first published in 1713, with the object, in which 
it succeeded, of defeating the proposed treaty of commerce 
with France which was to have followed the peace of Utrecht, 
and afterwards collected in three vols. 8vo., in 1743. The 
principal author of “ The British Merchant” was Henry Mar¬ 
tin, Esq., who succeeded Davenant as inspector-general of 
the customs ; but Anderson (Chron. Deduct of Com. ii. 486), 
and after him Macpherson (Annals of Com. ii. 534), are 
mistaken in supposing the account for the year 1668-9 to rest 
upon his authority ; for it is given by Davenant. along with 
that for 1662-3. The authors of “ The British Merchant,” 
who are sturdy upholders of whaj has been called the Mercan¬ 
tile Theory, maintain that the balance against us indicated 
by these two statements, or the " great national Idss,” as they 
term it, was occasioned by our having then a full trade with 
France ; “ which full trade,” say they, “ being afterwards 
prohibited, the general balance in the year 1699 was gut to 
be so for in our favour as 1,147,6601. 10s. 9 i. [that ii to 
say, such was now the excess of exports over imports] : total 
gamed by us from having no trade with France in the 
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from England, in his work entitled “ The Interest of 
Holland,” published in 1669, show the estimation of the 
commercial greatness of this country which was now 
prevalent on the continent; and the passage is also 
worth quoting from the sketch it gives of the rise ami 
progress of our manufactures and trade. “When the 
compulsive laws of the Motherland Halls,” he observes, 
" had lirst driven the cloth-weaving from the cities into 
our villages, and thence into England, and that, by the 
cruelty of the Duke d’Alva, the say-weaving went also 
after it, the English by degrees begnn to vend their 
manufactures throughout Euro]ie; they became potent at 
sea, and no longer to depend on the Netherlands. Also, 
by that discovery of the inexpressibly ricli cod-bank 
of Newfoundland, those of Bristol in |iarticular made use 
of that advantage. Moreover, the long persecution of 
Puritans in England has occasioned the planting of many 
English colonics in America, by which they drive a very 
considerable foreign trade thither. So that this mighty 
island, united with Ireland under one king, seated in the 
midst of Europe, having a elear deep coast, with good 

year 1G99, 3,280,5251. Bs. 9d.: which balance in the year 
1703 was so considerably increased as to be no less than 
2,117,5231.3s. 10j</.; total gained by us from having no 
trade with France in the year 1703, 4,250,3861. Is. 1 (tyd. 
A most interesting consideration.” All this declamation, in 
which the figures of arithmetic are made to play as wild a 
part as ever did those of rhetoric, is gravely repeated and 
adopted by Anderson (ii. 49G). The statement for the year 
1G62-S he had previoualy characterized, in the some spirit, 
as “a most melancholy account, truly,” "more especially,” 
he adds, 11 as coining from this able author, who possessed 
that important office [of imipector of the customs] in the 
reigns of King William and Qoeen Anne." (p. 478.) Hut, 
if he had gone to Davenanfa own Report, he would 
have found wherewithal to console himself. “Here yon 
may please to observe,” remarks that writer, aftgr havgrg 
transcribed the two accounts, 41 what an appearance there is 
of am now against ns all the world over those two yearn, 
rii which no man in kin right women will deny but that we 
carried on a thriving traffic." (p. 377.) 
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havens and bays, in so narrow a sea that all foreign ships 
that sail either to the eastward or westward ore necessi¬ 
tated, even in fair weather, to shun the dangerous French 
coast, and sail along that of England, and in stormy 
weather to run in and preserve their lives, ships, and 
merchandize in its bays—so that. England now, by its 
conjunction with Scotland, being much increased in 
strength, as well by manufactures as hy a great nav igu- 
Jjjkfn, will in all respects be formidable to all Euro|ie. 
Tor, according to the proverb, a master at sea is a 
master at land ; and more especially a king of England, 
seeing he is able, both hy whole Heels ami private ships 
of war, at all times to seize on ships sailing hy the coast 
—the westerly winds, which blow for most part uf the 
year on this side of the tropic, giving the English great 
opjMirtunitics to sail nut of their numerous bays and 
harbours at pleasure In infest our navigation. 1 ' 

Many particulars with regard to the state of the dif¬ 
ferent branches of our foreign rommeree about this time 
are to-.be collected from Sir Josiuh Child's New Dis¬ 
courses on Trade, written in 1GG5 (ut his country-house, 
“in the sickncss-ycnr,” as he informs us), and first 
published in 16G8. A second and greatly enlarged 
edition appeared in 1 G90. Child was an eminent London 
merchant, and his views on many subjects were in ad¬ 
vance of his age : but there is certainly nu_soundness in 
the leading doctrine of the present work, which is, that 
the principal cause of national wealth is a low rate of 
interest established by law, the fact being, that the 
national rate of interest, being merely another name for 
the price of credit, is always dependent upon the state 
of the market of credit, that is to say, upon the supply 
of disposable capital and the demand for it by borrowers ; 
and that all that the establishment of a legal rate of 
interest can do is in some degree to impede and disturb 
the cour^i of the influences which regulate the natural 
rate, and which, if they were left to themselves, would 
determine the actual rate. In other words, a low rata 
of internal, instead of being, as Child imagined, a cause 
of national wealth, by which he meant the accumulation 
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ul’ capital, might more truly be said to be a consequence 
of such accumulation ; for if the rate of profit, and conse¬ 
quently the demands of borrowers, should continue the 
same, the rate uf interest would he brought down by the 
mere growth of disposable capital, lint, notwithstanding 
tins fundamental mistake of the book oil a theoretical point, 
it may', from the position and opportunities of the author, 
be safe]} taken as a trustworthy authority in regard to 
mo t -if the statements us to matters of fact contained 
in it. The branches of English commerce which Child 
•peaks of us Inning been most extended in bis time are 
the trade with Spain and Portugal and with the East 
Indies. Ill bis prut.me be a-serts that, since the year 
1(140, our exports of unlitc commodities to the Peninsula 
bad been more than trebled, lie was himself .. director 
of the East India Compant, and be strenuously insists 
upon the great national piufits and advantages id the 
trade with that region in opposition to the outer} raised 
E-iamd it. principally on tile ground of its carrying a 
large balance of specie uul ’of the country,—the simple 
lest by which the common prejudice of the time at once 
derided whether any trade, was profitable or the reverse. 
Child, without having very clear notions on the subject, 
is much inclined to qualify the i ulgur doctrine on the 
balance of trade generally , but iu this particular case 
his chief argument is, that, although the mqiorls of the 
company were in great part paid lor in money, the same 
money, or rather a larger sum, wuuld otherwisf^Aauc 
hud to he paid to the Dutch for the same commodities. 
We should have had to buy frum them the saltpetre 
necessary for the making of gunpow dor, os well os our 
pepper and calicoes, for which they would have made 
us pay as dear as they did for nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, 
ana mace, of which they then had the monopoly ; or, if 
we did not use calicoes, we should huye been obliged to 
resort to foreign linens. The Company, he states, then 
employed from thirty-five to forty sail of the an oat war¬ 
like mercantile ships of the kingdom,, with from sixty to 
a hundred men in each; and, besides supplying the 
country with saltpetre, pepper, indigo, cahco^g, and 
von. u. 1 
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several useful drugs, to the value of between 150,0001. 
and 180,0001. yearly, for home consumption, procured 
us calicoes, printed stuffs, and other merchandise for uur 
trades to Turkey, France, Spain, Italy, and Guinea ; 
most of which trades, according to this author, could 
not then be carried on with any considerable advantage 
but for those supplies; “ and those goods exported,” no 
adds, “do produce in foreign parts, to be returned to 
England, six times the treasure in specie which the 
Company exports from England to India.” In other 
brunches of trade he represents the Dutch as going far 
a-head of us. A great trade was carried on by them to 
China and Japan, in which the English hail no share. 
In the Russia trade, he says, the Dutch, the year before 
he wrote, had twenty-two great ships employed, and 
the English but one. In the Greenland whale-fishery 
the Dutch and Hamburghers had annually four or five 
hundred soil employed, while the English had only one 
ship the prereaing year, anil the year before that not 
one. The white herring fishery upon our own coasts 
was almost wholly in the hands of the Dutch ; and so 
was the export of salt from Portugal and France. To 
the Baltic, or Eastland countries, the English had not 
now half so murh trade as formerly; while the Dutch 
had ten times more than they used to hare. The Norway 
trade, again, was in great part in the hands of the 
Danes, Hulsteiners, &c. ; our exportations to France 
had greatly fallen off; and the English ships employed 
in the Newfoundland fishery had decreased from two 
hundred and fifty, which was their number in 1605, to 
eighty when Child wrote. In many of these instance^, 
however, the country had probably only disengaged itself 
from an old trade, that it might enter into and carry on 
some other, which it found more to its advantage. Child 
admits that the general commerce of the country was never 
before either so extensive or so profitable. The Turkey, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese trades, by means pertlyof 
our Indian commodities, partly of our native wool, were 
more active and prosperous than at any -farmer period. The 
trade-with our American plantations was a new branch af 
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commerce, of grestand rapidly growing importance, which 
was wholly in our own hands. Accordingly, in jiroof of 
the general fact of the vast increase of the wealth of the 
country within the preceding twenty years, Child adduces 
the following particulars :—“ First,” he says, 11 we give 
generally now one-third more money with apprentices 
than we did twenty years before. Secondly, notwith¬ 
standing the decay of some, and the loss of other trades, 
yet, in the gross, we Bhip otf now one-third moro of our 
manufactures, and of our tin and lead, than we did 
twenty years ago. Thirdly, new-built houses in London 
yield twice the rent which they did before the confla¬ 
gration in the year 1666; and houses immediately be¬ 
fore that fire generally yielded one-fourth more rent 
than they did twenty years ago. Fourthly, the speedy 
and costly rebuilding, after that great lire, in London, is 
a oonvincing, and tD a stranger an amazing, argument of 
the plenty and late increase of money in England. 
Fifthly, we have now mor^ than double the number of 
merchants and shipping that we had twenty years ago. 
Sixthly, the course of our trade, from the increase of 
our money, is strangely altered within these twenty 
years ; most payments from merchants and shop-keepers 
Doing now made with ready money, whereas formerly 
the course of our general trade ran at three, six, nine, 
and eighteen months’ time.” lie admits that people 
complained, notwithstanding, very greatly of the scarcity 
of money ; but 11 this humour of complaining," he replies 
with much truth, “proceeds from the frailty of our 
natures ; it being natural for men to complain uf the 
present, and to commend the times past.” “And I can 
say, with truth,” he adds, “ upon my own memory, that 
men did complain as muc^ or the scarcity of money ever 
since I knew the world as they do now :—nay, the very 
Bame persons who now complain of this and commend 
that time." Plenty or scarcity of money, indeed, has no 
necessary connexion with a prosperous condition of ccffn- 
merce, or the reverse, any more than plenty or scarcity 
of leather or of hats. In so far as the fact is general, it 
ii merely a consequence of the existing condition of the 
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market of money, which is affected by the same causes 
that produce fluctuations in all other markets, and also by 
some peculiar to itself, arising out of the financial institu¬ 
tions and arrangements of different countries. With 
regard, again, to the scarcity of money felt by indivi¬ 
duals, that is a complaint likely, for obvious reasons, to 
be just as rife in a time of active and profitable commer¬ 
cial speculation, when every man able to procure the 
command of' capital can tum it to good account, as in a 
stagnant or decaying state of trade, when capital can be 
employed with comparatively little advantage. 

Some further information ill proof of the continued 
increase of the trade and wealth of the kingdom is supplied 
to us at a date a few years later by another eminent au¬ 
thority, Sir William Petty, in his “ Political Arithmetic,” 
first published in 1676. This writer's statements and 
conclusions with regard to the progress of the national 
prosperity for the preceding forty years strikingly coin¬ 
cide with and confirm those of Sir Josiah Child. He 
observes that in these forty years the taxes and other 
publir pecuniary levies in the three kingdoms had been 
much greater than they ever were before, and yet they 
had undeniably all three gradually increased in wealth 
and strength within that spare. The number of houses 
in London was double what it was furty years before; 
and there had also been a great increase of houses at 
Newcastle, Yarmouth, Norwich, Exeter, Portsmouth, 
and Cowes ; as also in Ireland, in the towns of Dublin, 
Kinsale, Coleraine, and Londonderry. Then, with 
respect to shipping, the royal navy was now double or 
quadruple what it had been forty years ago; and the 
eoal-shipping of Newcastle now amounted to about 
80,000 tons, or probably four times what it then was, 
seeing that London did not then contain more than half 
the inhabitants it now did ; while the use of coals was also 
doubled,—“ they being heretofore,” says Sir William, 
seldom* used in chambers, as they now are, nor were 
there so many bricks burnt wifb them as of late, nor did 
the country on both sides the Thames make use of them 
as now." “ Above 40,000 ton of shipping,” he con- 
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tinues, “ arc now employed in the Guinea and American 
trade, which trade in those days was inconsiderable. 
The quantity of wines imported was not then near so 
[Treat as now r . And, in short, the customs did not then 
yield one-third of the present value. The number and 
splendour of coaches, equipages, and household furniture 
have much increased since that period. The postage of 
letters is inn-eased from one to twenty. And his ma¬ 
jesty's revenue is now trebled.” The exact amount 
specified in some of these necessarily in part conjectural 
estimates may not be entitled to absolute confidence ; but 
there nan be no question that the general bearing of the 
laets is correctly given. 

Hut the most comprehensive view of the progress of 
the commerce and wealth of England during the present 
period 15 that given by Dr. Davenant in one of liis Dis¬ 
courses on Trade.* Davenant, we may premise, lias not 
the clearest notions on some of the fundamental points of 
political economy: but he jias sense to perceive the. 
absurdity of the principles advanced by some writers of 
his time, whose assertions, indeed, might well have 
startled the dullest understanding. Mr. Pollexfcii, to a 
publication by whom Davenant particularly addresses 
himself, had actually maintained gold and silver to be “ the 
only things that deserve the name of treasure, or the riches 
of a nation and to this Davenant answers, very well, 
“that, in truth, money is at bottom no more than the 
counters with which men, in their dealings, have been 
accustomed to reckonadding, “ When a country 
begins to thrive by trade, it must nut be imagined tliat 
the increase and profit is presently converted into coin or 
bullion ; and a great ready cash is not the only sign of a 
thriving people, but thejr growing wealthy is to be 
discerned by other symptoms.” Just before, however, 

* Discourse First, “That Foreign Trade is beneficial to 
England,” in the Second Part of “ Discourses on ^ie Puh^i - 
Revenues ami un Trade,” first published in 1698, in answer 
to Mr. Poll exfen’s “ England and East India inconsistent in 
their Manufacturesin Lord Whitworth’s edition of Dte 
venant, vol. i. pp. 316-393. 
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his partial entanglement in the prejudices nf his age has 
led him to admit that the precious metals, though not 
the spring and original, are yet the measure, of trade 
in all nations; which, except in a very qualified sense 
indeed, and in reference to mere convenience of calcula¬ 
tion, they really no more are than any other species of 
merchandise. Pollexfen also contended that there had 
been a regular annual decrease of the wealth and trade of 
the country ever since the year 1666; a position taken up 
about this time by various popular writers, among others 
by the author of a famous discourse entitled “ Britannia 
Langucns,” published in 1680, who, by not only con¬ 
fining his view to one side of the question, hut by 
looking at that through the medium of a false theory, 
contrived to make out to his own satisfaction, and doubt¬ 
less also to that of many of his readers, that the country 
had beet advancing towards ruin at a round pace for 
many years. The main argument of this writer is, 
simply, that there had been less money coined from 1657 
to 1675 than in any former period of the same length 
from the beginning of the rentury,—a fact which, if it 
could have been ever so conclusively established, had no 
more to do with the subject of debate than a similar cal¬ 
culation of the conqiarativc quantities of rain that had 
fallen in the several periods fixed upon would have had. 
This test, as applied by the author of Britannia Langucns, 
would have proved a rapid decline of national prosperity 
indeed; for, whereas, according to his showing, the 
value of gold and silver coined from 1600 to 1619 had 
been nearly 4,800,0007; and from 1619 to 1638, 
6,900,000/.; and from 1638 to 1657 above 7,700,0007 j 
the amount from 1657 to 1675 had only been about 
3,239,0007; and even of thjt he observes, about a 
million bad been partly harp and cross money, partly 
old money recoined. So that, by this measure, the trade . 
of these last eighteen rears must have fallen to a fourth 
or‘a fifth 6f what it had been before 1 This was a “ lan¬ 
guishing'’ state of things truly. Davenont first shows, 
by the increase in the value of landed property, from 
twelve years' purchase in ancient times, to fourteen, six*. 
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een, and in the best counties eighteen and twenty years’ 
imi chase about 1GGG, and by the great increase in the 
product 1 u! the taxes in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. and in the time of the Commonwealth, that 
the country must hate been growing rich from the liegin- 
i.'ng of the century up to that year. So much, perhaps, 
would not be disputed by his opponents. But he con¬ 
tends, on the same or similar grounds, that the same 
progress continued to go on, and in an augmented ratio, 
alter 1666. Since that year, he affirms, the price of 
land in the best counties had risen from twenty to 
twcni v-six and twenty-seven years’ purchase; and else¬ 
where from fourteen years’ purchase to seventeen or 
eighteen. “ From that year,” he adds, “there woro 
apparently more impromuneiits made in land than had 
been known in fifty years before, by enclosing, manur¬ 
ing, taking in of waste ground, and meliorating what was 
poor or barren; and yet great improvements had been 
made in the crown-lamls ilurjng the civil war,” He cal¬ 
culates, from the best observations he has been able to 
make, “ by comparing the ancient subsidies with the pre¬ 
sent aid- and taxes on land,” that the gcnrral rental of 
England for land, houses, mines, &c, before the cunptry 
became considerable by trade,—that is to say, about the 
year 1600,—did not exceed six millions per annum ; 
whereas, in 1688, ho takes the rental of the kingdom to 
have been about fourteen millions. So that, ill ltiOO, tha 
whole land of England at tw elv e years’ purchase was only 
worth 72,000,000/, ; and in 1688, at eighteen years' pur¬ 
chase, was worth 252,000,000/., or three and a-half times 
os much as before. As for the mercantile shipping of the 
kingdom, old and experienced merchants all agreed that 
its tonnage in 1G8B was nearly double what it had been, 
in 1G6G ; and it ap|>earetf by authentic accounts that the 
royal navy, whieh in May, 1666, amuuntud only to 62,594 
tons, was grown to 101,032 tons in December, 1688. 
We {mss over a long calculation and orgumentabout (ho 
amount of gold and silver coined at different periods, u 
tending very little to elucidate the matter in hand. The 
statement then proceeds:—“ As to plate, it may be safely 
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affirmed that there was more wrought for use in families 
from 1666 to 1688 than had been fabricated in two hun¬ 
dred years before.As to the common people, there 

is no country in the world where the inferior rank of 
men arc better clothed and fed, and more at their ease, 
than in this kingdom, nor, consequently, where they pro¬ 
pagate faster. As to buildings, during that time not only 
many stately edifices, both public and private, have been 
erected, but farm-houses have been kept up ; and, besides, 
from the books of hearth-money, and for oth er reasons, 
it appears that of smaller tenements, from 1666 to 1688, 
there have been about 70,000 new foundations laid, of 
which the country has not wanted its proper proportion.” 
Ih 1666 the customs, according to Davenant, were fanned 
for no more than 390.0007 ; bu^ynm Michaelmas, 1671, 
to Michaelmas, 1638, they had yielded to the crown an 
average annual return of 555,750/. This statement, it 
will be observed, does not agree with the account given 
in a preceding page on the authority of Chalmers ; but the 
fact of the increase in the produce of the customs is equally 
attested by both. 11 Upon a general view and inspection 
into the kingdom’s state,” Davenant calculates that the va¬ 
lue o£ the whole stock of England, by which he explains 
himself as meaning “ the coined silver, coined gold, bul¬ 
lion, wrought plate, rings, &c. ; jewels, furniture, apparel, 
ike.; stock for trade, consumption, See. ; and the live stock 
in cattle, &c.,”—that is, apparently, everything in the 
kingdom beside what the lawyers call real property,—was 
in 1600 about 17,000,0007 ; that in thirty years it nearly 
doubled, and in 1630 was about 28,000,0007; that in 
the next thirty years it fully doubled, and in 1660 was 
about 56,000,0007 j and that from 1660 to 1698 it above 
half doubled, and was in the last-mentioned year about 
88,000,0007 Of this calculation he maintains that “every 
article may be made out and justified by as plain demon¬ 
stration as anything of this nature is capable of.” The 
stdfck of tWa kingdom, he thinks, would have fully doubled 
itself in the lust period us well as in those of the same 
.ength that preceded, had it not been that “ a stop was 
put to our career by the great plague of 1665 ; by the fire 
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of London, which consumed a great part of the present 
stock ; by our wars abroad ; and by our glowing luxuries, 
which drew to other uses what formerly was left wholly to 
run in the channrfof trade.” 11 However,” he adds, “when 
the kingdom had recovered these losses and shocks, which 
we have reason to think it had perfectly done about 1680 
(trade augmenting all the while, and becoming more ex¬ 
tensive), its wealth grew faster towards the latter end of 
this hist era of thirty years than before: so that there is 
more than probable room to conjecture that about 1688 it 
came to reach the annual increase of two millions.” 
There is much, of course, that is merely theoretical, anil 
far enough from conclusive, in these speculations; hut 
they are curious at least, if not perfectly convincing, and 
maybe admitted tu hope a general, though not an exart 
and absolute, truth. 

Of the measures affecting commerce that were passed 
by the legislature in the present period, the most impor¬ 
tant was the statute of the,1:1 Car. II. c. 18, entitled an 
Act for the Encouraging and Encrcasing of Shipping anil 
Navigation, and popularly known by the name of the 
Navigation Act. This famous statute was in the main 
merely a re-enactment of the statute passed by the Hump 
Parliament in October, 1651 ; the principle ol which was, 
as explained in the last Chapter, to confine absolutely to 
English ships the rarriage of all goods imported into any 
part of the dominions of England from Asia, Africa, or 
America ; and to English ships, or ships of the particular 
country from which the goods were imported, the carriage 
of all goods brought into England from any other country 
of Europe. In the new Act, the latter and most important 
provision was so far modified as to be confined to goods 
imported from Russia arid Turkey, and tu certain goods 
only from other European countries. But this was in 
reality a very slight mitigation of the restriction ; for the 
articles in question comprised all the most important • 
English imports, such as timber, salt, pitch,* tar, lnSnp, 
raisins, figs, oils, grain, wine, spirits, See. j so that it was 
scarcely possible mat a full cargo of goods could be made 
up for England in any country of Europe without some 
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of the articles which could, thus only he imported in Eng¬ 
lish or native bottoms.* On the other hand, the restric¬ 
tions of the act of 1651, os to importation into England, 
were now made equally applicable to ■the exportation of 
goods from England to other European countries/! - A 
Navigation Act similar to the English one was passed by 
the parliament of Scotland the following year; and the 
English Btatutc was -altered, and in some respects made 
still more rigid or more comprehensive, by subsequent 
acts, of which it is not necessary to give any particular 
account. We may merely mention that, by a clause in 
an act for regulating the customs, passed in 1662 (13 and 
'14 Car. II. c. 11, s. 23), it was enacted that no sort of 
wines other than Rhenish,'no sort of spicery, grocery, 
tobacco, potashes, pitch, tar, salt, resin, deal-boards, fir, 
timber, or olive oil, should be imported from the Nether¬ 
lands or Germany, “ upon any pretence whatsoever, in 
any sort of shits or vessels whatsoever, upon penalty of 
the loss of all the said goods„as also of the ships and fur¬ 
niture.” 

* Some modern accounts of the Navigation Act state 
that the goods thus forbidden to be brought from any part 
of Europe except in English Ehips, or ships of the country, 
were those that came to he known in commerce by the name 
of enumerated articles. Rut this is a mistake: what were 
formerly railed enumerated goods, an expression used in 
many subsequent acts of parliament, were certain articles, 
the produce of the English plantations, with regard to which 
it was provided by the act (sec. 18) that they should not 
be conveyed to any part of the world whatsoever without 
first being shipped to England, and brought on shore there. 

f This important extension of the first Navigation Act 
has not usually been noticed. Rut it is common to speak of 
a provision in the act of the 12 CGr. II., making it necessary 
that, in addition to the ship beiug English property, the 
master and at least three-fourths of the sailurs should he 
Englishmen, as a new regulation and a very material im¬ 
provement upon the old law (see Blackstone, Com. i. 419); 
the fai t being, that the act of 1651 demands very nearly the 
same thing,—it requires that the majority of the crew shall 
be English.—See the act in Scobell, II. 176. 
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The navigation laws are admitted to have been framed 
in a spirit of violent animosity against the Dutch, and to 
have had for one of their principal objects the depression 
of the mercantilasuperionty of that people, then in pos¬ 
session of the greater part of the carrying trade of the 
world. The Dutch were, in fact, deprived by these acts 
of so much of their carrying trade as consisted in import¬ 
ing goods to England and in ezjnrting to other countries 
English home and colonial produce and manufactures; 
and the greater part of what they thus lost the English 
ship-owner gained. The English consumer,—in other 
words, the English public,—was, in a pecuniary sense at 
least, a gainer of nothing, but a considerable loser: the 
monopoly of the ship-owner was, of course, a tax upon 
the rest nf the community. This tax, however, it has 
been said, was paid for the essential object of the national 
defence,—for the creation and maintenance of a naval 
strength which the country would not otherwise have 
possessed. The exaet operation of indirect methods of 
procedure, such as the policy of the navigation laws is 
here assumed to lie, will ala ays afford matter for difference 
of opinion, and hardly admits of being satisfactorily deter¬ 
mined ; blit it is certain that, however much commenda¬ 
tion these Ians have received in later times, the greatrst 
doubts were entertained as to any public benefit being 
attributable to them by some of the ablest observers who 
had an opportunity of witnessing the effects they pro¬ 
duced when they first came to change the natural courso 
in which the commerce of the country was previously 
proceeding. Roger Coke, in his “Treatise on Trade,” 
published in 1671, maintains that, by lessening the resort 
of strangers to our ports, they had had a most injurious effect 
on our commerce: he states that, within two years after 
the passing of the first partial Navigation Act in 1650 
(the progenitor of that of the following year), we hud lost 
through their operation the greater 'part of our Baltic and 
Greenland trades. Sir Josiah Child, althougll decidedly 
approving of the principle of the Navigation Act, corro¬ 
borates Coke in so far by admitting, in his “ Treatise on 
Trade,” published in 169B, that the English shipping 
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employed in the Eastland and Baltic trades had decreased 
two-thirdB since the passing of the act, and that the 
foreign shipping employed in these trades had increased 
in a like proportion.* It is plain, indeed, that this law, 
by raising their freights in the home trade, of whieh it 
gave them a monopoly, must have disabled English ship¬ 
owners from competing with foreigners in every other 
trade of wliieii they had not a like exclusive command. 

The most remarkable outbreak in the course of this 
period of the old commercial jealousy which, in contra¬ 
diction to the first principle of commerce, used, in its fits 
of fury, to be continually striving to exclude from the 
kingdom the productions of foreign countries, in flic no¬ 
tion of thereby putting down their commercial rivalry, was 
the entire prohibition of trade with France in 1678. On 
this occasion, indeed, national hatred and religious excite¬ 
ment lent their aid to strengthen and envenom the feel¬ 
ings arising from rivalry in trade, for it was the time of 
the pppular ferment about the,designs of France, out of 
which sprung immediately afterwards the wild delusion 
of the popish plot; but the chief motive of the prohi¬ 
bition, nevertheless, was undoubtedly the prevalent notion 
that the country was suffering an annual pecuniary loss to 
a vast amount by the balance of trade, as it was called, 
being turned against us in consequence of our large im¬ 
portation of French commodities. The act of parliament 
(the 29 and 30 Car. II. c. 1, s. 20) declares that it had 
been by long experience found that the importing of 
French wines, brandy, linen, silk, salt, Jaipur, and other 
commodities of the growth, product, or manufacture of 
the territories and dominions of the French king had 
much exhausted the treasure of this nation, lessened the 
value of the native commodities apd manufactures thereof, 
and eaused great detriment to the kingdom in general. 
It therefore proceeded to enact that, for three years from 
the 20th of March, 1677 (1678), and to the end of the 
next' sessiod of parliament, no French’wine, vinegar, 

*,* See these and other authorities collected by Mr. M'Cul- 
Seh, Diet, of Com. p. 819. 
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brandy, linen, cloth, silks, salt, grapes, or other product or 
manufacture of the dominions of the king of France should 
be imported in any sort of vessel whatsoever into any 
jiart of England, and that the importation or vending of 
any such French goods should be adjudged ‘ to be a 
common nuisance tu this kingdom in general, and to all 
his majesty’s subjects thereof.” The adherents of the 
balance-of-trnde theory at the time, and long afterwards, 
all looked upon this prohibition as a most wise and salu¬ 
tary act of national policy, and were in the habit of 
referring with much triumph to its effects in proof of the 
correctness of their views. Indeed they had long been 
clamouring fur something of the kind before tlie measure 
was adopted by the legislature. The House of Commons 
which met in the latter part of the year 1675 had, upon 
an examination of the tradu between England and France, 
come to a resolution that tlm forrKer country was annually a 
loser in the said trade to the amount of a million sterling, 
and had thereupon orderec^a bill to be brought in to put 
a stop to it, as was actually done two years after. The 
following are the terms in which Anderson, writing 
nearly a century after 107 H, speaks of the act then passed 
against commerce w ith France : “ The immense importa¬ 
tion intu England of Frencli wares of various kinds gave 
just umbrage to all wise people, as occasioning a vast 
annual loss in point of the general balance of England’s 
trade; some say, to at least one million sterling, others 
to considerably more; because, whilst we were wantonly 
and without measure importing and using the produce and 
manufactures of France, the wiser French ministry were 
from time to time laying heavier duties upon the English 
manufactures and prq|lucc.... Hereby the English foreign 
trade in general languished, rents fell, and all ranks be¬ 
gan sensibly to feel its bad effects. Yet they at hist im¬ 
puted this misfortune to a wrong cause, which made the 
merchants and traders petition the |iarliament against the. 
East India and Levant Companies. In contusion, they 
discovered the true cause; whereupon they made such 
earnest application to the parliament as influenced the 
House of Commons to come to a vote, tliut the trade 
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with France was detrimental to the kingdom,,. .It was, 
indeed, more than time for England to interpose and save 
the almost expiring liberties of Europe, whilst at the same 
time she pul some stop to an inundation of French wines, 
brandies, silks, linen, paper, suit, and an innumerable va¬ 
riety uf frippery, millinery, and haberdashery wares, toys, 
&c.; which prohibition, and that of the wear of East 
India manufactures, brought the general balance greatly 
in Dur favour in the course of twenty years. The authors 
of this time say that, until after this prohibition, the an¬ 
nual exports of England, on an average, did not exceed 
three millions sterling; but that, in about twenty years 
after, the exports had gradually increased to near seven mil¬ 
lions yrarly, which vast increase was principally occasioned 
by the great increase and exportation of our own woollen, 
suk, linen, iron, anil other manufactures, since the prohibi¬ 
tion of commerce with Frffhcc ; and partly also to the pro¬ 
hibition, sonic years after enacted, of the wear in England 
of East India manufactures ; uii(l likewise in part to the en¬ 
larged demand from our own American colonics of all sorts 
of manufactures and necessaries.’’* As Charles II. ne’ver 
again assembled a parliament after the 20th of March, 1681, 
the act prohibiting the importation of French merchandize 
remained in force till it was repealed in the beginning 
of the next reign by the act 1 Jar. II. c. 0. “ Where¬ 

upon,*' says Anderson, “ ensued an inundation of French 
commodities, to the value of about four millions sterling, 
within the compass of less than three years’ time, whereby 
all the evils formerly complained of were renewed, so that 
the nation would have been soon beggared, had it not 
been for the happy Revolution in the year 1688, when 
all commerce with France was effectually barred.”f The 
proof of a nation being on the roipl tD beggary, which is 
derived from its purchasing every year between une and 
two millions’ worth of commodities from another country, 
is not ]Kirticulai ly convincing. But, as usual in coses 
this kind, even the facts os to this matter appear to have 
been grossly misstated. Davenant, in his l'irst Report 
to the Commissioners of Public Accounts, sensibly ob- 
* Chron. of Com ii. 54S. f Ibid., p. 571. 
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serves, —“It has never been popular to lay down that 
England was not a great loser by the French trade ; but, 
in infpiirics of this kind, truth should be more hunted after 
than ^polarity, and I shall endeavour to set this matter 
in as tine a light as the nature of it will admit of, and 
which lies so obscure for want of knowing right of matter 
of fact. As to the importations and exportations of com¬ 
modities between the respective kingdoms, so tar is be¬ 
yond contradiction, that all the while England flourished 
and grew rich by an extended traffic (which was by Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign down to the year 1640), the two coun¬ 
tries diil not load one another with prohibitions of, or 
high duties upon, each otiicr’s product or manufactures, 
which that country would certainly have done that had 
found itself any considerable loser by their mutual deal¬ 
ings, which must have been seen and felt in so long a 
tract of time; so that during this space it is rather to bo 

I ircsuined both kingdoms reciprocally found their account 
>y the eommeree that was between them. During the 
afore-mentioned period (lift strength and power of Franco 
was not become formidable, and the prodigious growth of 
the llouse of Austria was what employed all our fears ; 
but, as you know, about the year 1660, the face of affairs 
in Europe changed, the Spanish monarchy was declined, 
and France became the rising empire. And it rose so 
fast as to beget just apprehensions to England for our 
futurc safety. In the meanwhile several good patriots, 
perceiving the court then fatally running into French 
interests and measures, and finding it would he difficult 
to engage the people (newly come out of a civil war) to 
follow and join with them in more national councils by 
speculations merely political concerning the progress of 
the French arms ana power, they thought the best course 
to awaken Englishmen \vas to alarm them about the dan¬ 
ger they were in to lose their trade, and for Ibis reason 
nothing was so common as to cry that England was un-, 
done by the prodigious overbalance the ranch■ hail 

upon us.” To prove this, divers estimates were drawn 
up and laid before the king, the committees of council, 
and the House of Cummons. With regard to these 
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estimates, Davenont remarks, in the first place, that, 
whatever may have been the ease as to the trade with 
France, it is evident, beyond all dispute, that, from the 
Restoration to the Revolution, our trade with the whole 
world must have been a most painful one, even in the 
sense of those who will admit nothing but an overbalance 
of gold and silver to be a gain in cotnmeree, seeing that, 
in that space of time, there was actually coined at the 
Mint, ns appears from the Mint-rolls, above six millions 
of gold and above four millions of silver. 11 If England,” 
he proceeds, “ hail suffered such a drain as the loss of a 
million per annum by its dealings with one single country, 
there enuld nut have been such an immense coinage in 
those years, nor could the bullion we received from 
Spain, returned ns the overbalance of the trade wc had 
with the Spaniards, have answered and made good such a 
constant, issue: from whence follows, that this balance 
against us of a million yearly, which has been asserted in 
several books, and in memorials laid before the king and 
council, and both Houses of Perlinincnt, must have been 
chimerical, for bye-ends advanced by some, and ignorantly 
followed by others.” lie then states vurious facts which 
go to show at least that considerable exaggeration had 
been used in making up the accounts which appeared to 
prove so groat a balance of imports from France; and, 
on the whole, h j comes to the conclusion, that, if the 
goods sent from England to France, and those brought 
from France Uj England, had been fairly valued, there 
would be found to have been no considerable difference 
between the money amount of the one and of the other. 
Rut, after all, he goes on to remark, the question remains, 
“ how far the excess between the exports and imports 
may be deemed a certain rule, whereby to judge whether 
a country gets or loses by its tVadeV” And upon this 
point he adduces some startling facts. Doth in 1663 and 
1669, as we have already seen, the imports very greatly 
e»03edcd the exports on our trade with the whole world: 
yet in both those years it was not to be disputed by any 
man in his senses that we carried on a thriving traffic on 
the whole. On the other hand, in five more recent years, 
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for which he presents from the Custom-house books an 
abstract of the exports and imports between England und 
oil foreign countries, it appears that the exports regularly 
exceeded the imports in a very high degree; “and I 
believe,” he says, “it has been the same from 1688 to 
the time the, books of my office began : however, it Can 
hardly be affirmed, und the merchants upon the Exchange 
will scarce agree, that during this time England has car¬ 
ried on a profitable trade ; at least there appears no over¬ 
balance returned to us in bullion, to set the Mint at work ; 
contrariwise, our specie of gold and silver, since that 
time, is by degrees visibly diminished.” In fine, from 
these and various other considerations, Davcnant is led to 
have strong doubts whether the popular notion of Eng¬ 
land having been a loser in her trade with France from 
the Restoration to the Revolution, or to the passing of 
the prohibitory act in 167H, be not a mere popular delu¬ 
sion. ‘^Grcat Britain at that time,” he observes, “ had 
no marks upon it of a liatiop declining in wealth and com¬ 
merce : the interest of money was low, the species of gold 
and silver abounded; the middle ranks of men hud a 
large proportion of plate among them ; after a general con¬ 
flagration the city was rebuilt in a few years, magnificent 
public edifices were erected, the farm-houses everywhere 
were in good icpuir.” lie adds that the tonnage of mer¬ 
cantile shipping infinitely exceeded what it was when he 
wrote, in 1711 ; and that even at the low duties then in 
force the customs for the year ending Michaelmas, 1077, 
produced no less than 828,200/.* All this he justly con¬ 
siders to har e been the fruits and the evidence, not of a 
decaying, but of a prosperous and extending, trade. 

In 1685 occurred an event which was followed by im¬ 
portant consequences to the industry both of France and 
England, the flight from'the former country of a large por¬ 
tion of its manufacturing population on the revocation of 
the law passed by Henry IV. in 1598 for the protection of, 
his Protestant subjects, called, from the placo of its *pro- 

* This agrees very nearly with the account printed by 
Chalmers, if we take in the additional duty on wines, which 
that year produced nearly 150,(i(K'Z. 
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mulgation, the Edict of Nantes. The number of persons 
who withdrew from the dominions of the French king 
upon this occasion is supposed by the lowest estimate to 
have exceeded three hundred thousand ; but, including all 
who during some-years before had fled from the coming 
storm, as well as those whom it swept before it when it ac¬ 
tually broke out, they have been reckoned to amount to 
eight hundred thousand, or even to a million. Of the mere 
working people the greater part settled in Prussia ; whi¬ 
ther, Frederick II. informs us, in his Memoirs of the House 
of lirandenburg, they brought all sorts of manufactures 
which the country before wanted, establishing, under the 
protection of the Elector Frederick William, the fabrica¬ 
tion of cloth, serges, stub's, druggets, crapes, caps, stock¬ 
ings, hats, and also the dying of all sorts of colours, 
“ Berlin,” it is added, “ now had goldsmiths, jewellers, 
watchmakers, and carvers; and such os were settled in 
the open country planted tobacco, and a variety id' fruits 
and pulse.” But those of a superior class or who had 
more money, generally took refuge in England and Hol¬ 
land. Voltaire, who makes the entire number that left 
France in three years about five hundred thousand, says, 
“ An entire suburb of London was peopled with French 
manufacturers of silk: others carried thither the art of mak¬ 
ing crystal in perfection, which has been since 
lost in France.”* Besides Spital fields, the subi: 
to by Voltaire, some thousands of them settled ii 
St. Giles's; and, besides those who took up their ubode 
in London, many were dispersed in various parts of tlio 
country. “It may Beem somewhat strange,” Anderson 
writes, " that more of them did not settle in England, 
considering the general liberty of this free nation; yet, 
through the too general and impolitic aversion of the Eng¬ 
lish to all strangers, even though suffering for the Protest¬ 
ant religion, and their monopolizing corporation cities and 
towns, and, on the other hand, the great immunities, &c., 
allowed them in Holland, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Prussia, we are nut to wonder that nut above fifty thou¬ 
sand of them did actually settle in England ; where, in- 
* Siecle de Louis XIV. chap. 32. 
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stead of doing us hurt, they have proved a great and 
manifest blessing by improving some of our ancient arts 
and manufactures, and likewise by introducing various 
new ones. Others, however, think that in all there were 
settled in Great Britain and Ireland at least seventy thou¬ 
sand of those refugees.... As many of those refugees 
were eminent merchants, and did undoubtedly bring 
along with them much money and effects, I have seen a 
computation on the lowest supposition of only fifty thou¬ 
sand of those people coming to Great Britain, and that, 
one with another, they brought sixty pounds each in 
.money or effects ; so that they added three millions ster¬ 
ling to the wealth of Britain.” lie odds, that even in 
King James the Second’s reign large collections were 
made for the refugees; and that at the Revolution the 
yearly sum of 15,000/. was settled on such of them os 
cither were persons of quality, or were, through age or 
other crises, unable to support themselves. To theso 
French refugees, “ England, he observes in conclusion, 

" owes the improvement of several of its manufactures of 
slight woollen stuffs,—of silk, linen, paper, glass, hats 
(the two lost since brought to the utmost perfection by 
us). The silks called alamodcs and lustrings were en¬ 
tirely owing to them; also brocades, satins, black and 
coloured mantuas, black paduasoys, ducapes, watered tab- 
|£es, black velvets; also watches, cutlery-ware, clocks, 
jacks, locks, surgeons’ instruments, hardware, toys, &c."* 
The reduction of the legal rate of interest to six per 
rent., which had been made by the Rump parliament 
in .1(151, was confirmed after the Restoration by the act 
12 Car. II. c. 13, entitled, An Act for restraining the 
taking of excessive Usury. “ The abatement of interest 
from ten in the hundred in former times,” the preamble 
declares, hath been found, by notable experience, bene- • 
ficial to the advancement of trade and improvement of 
lands by good husbandry, with many other considerable . 
advantages to this nation, especially the reducing of it to 
a nearer proportion with foreign states with whom wo 


* Chron. Deduct, of Commerce, ii. 5G3. 
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traffic ; and in fresh memory the like fall from eight to 
six in the hundred by a late constant practice hath found 
the like success, tu thu general contentment of this nation, 
as is visible by several improvements.” In Scotland the 
reduction was not made till 1672. To the reduction of 
interest to six per cent. Sir Josiah Child, in his “ Brief 
Observations concerning Trade and Interest of Money,” 
first published in 1688, ascribes the most important effects 
in the augmentation of the natioual wealth; and, although 
his notion upon this point is a mere fallacy, some of the 
facts which he mentions, and with regard to which his 
authority is unquestionable, however much he may be 
mistaken as to the cause to which he would trace them, 
are curious. When he wrote, he asserts, there were more 
men to be found upon the Exchange of London worth ten 
thousand pounds than were worth one thousand when the 
reduction was first made by the Bump parliament, lie 
adds, that five hundred pounds with a daughter, sixty 
years before, was esteemed a larger portion than two 
thousand pounds now; that gentlewomen in former times 
esteemed themselves well clothed in a serge gown, which 
a chambermaid would now be ashamed to be seen in ; and 
that, besides the great increase of rich clothes, plate, jew¬ 
els, and household furniture, there were a hundred coaches 
now kept for one that was kept formeriy. 

Of the great chartered associations which in earliej^ 
times used to monopolize the commerce to different foreign 
regions, the East India Company is the only one which 
demands any particular notice in the present period. 
While the others, as trade outgrew the need of such 
shelter and propping, were gradually losing their exclu¬ 
sive privileges and sinking towards decrepitude and in¬ 
significance, it was fast surmounting the impediments 
of various kinds, both abroad and at home, that had 
hitherto entangled its progress, and becoming every day 
.more prosperous and more firmly established. Although 
the charter the Company had obtained from Cromwell in 
1657 was not vet expired, it was thought advisable, in the 
change that all things had undergone, to get a new one 
from the restored king; and they were accordingly re- 
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incorporated by Charles, on the 3rd of April, 1661, with 
a full confirmation of all their ancient privileges, and 
the important additional rights:—1. Of erecting so many 
forts as they pleased in India and St. Helena, and ap¬ 
pointing judges to try both civil and criminal causes ; 2. 
Of making peace and war with any people not Chris¬ 
tians, within the limits of their trade; 3. Of seizing all 
English subjects found without their licence in India or 
in the Indian seas, and sending them home to England. 
In 1669 the island of Bombay, which Charles had re¬ 
ceived from Portugal as part of the dower of Queen 
Catherine, was made over by him to the Company, to 
be held by them 11 in free and common soccage, as of the 
manor of East Greenwich, at an annual rent of ten 

} rounds." The trade of the Company now became so 
ucrative, that in 1676 they were enabled to double their 
capital out of their accumulated profits; on which the 
market price of their stock immediately rose to 245 per 
rent. A view of the state of the commerce with India 
about this time is very fully given in a publication which 
appeared in 1677 entitled “The East India Trade a 
most profitable Trade to this Kingdom,” and which is 
supposed to have been written by Sir Josiah Child. 
The Company, this writer states, then employed from 
thirty to thirty-five ships, running from 300 to 600 tons 
kurden, and carrying, or capable of carrying, from forty 
to sixty or seventy guns each. Their annual exports 
amounted to about 430,000?.; namely, 320,0007. in 
bullion, and the remainder in cloth and other goods. 
Their imports in calico, pepper, saltpetre, indigu, silk 
(raw and wrought), drugs, &c., had in the year 1674-5 
produced 860,000/., and often yielded a much larger 
sum. Besides this, thj private trade allowed by the 
Company to owners of ship, commanders, and seamen, 
as well as to their own factors, for diamonds, pearls, 
nrnsk, ambergris, See., occasioned an annual export of t 
from 80,0007. to 100,0007. in bullion, and about 40,0007. 
or 60,0007. in goods, and brought returns to the amount 
of 250,0007. or 300,0007. Of the 110,0007. worth of goods 
exported by the Company, 40,0007. or 50,0007. worth 
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([insisted of foreign commodities, the rest of home pro¬ 
duce and manufactures, such as drapery, tin, and lead. 
Of the imports, there might be consumed in England, 
pepper to the value of 6,000/.; saltpetre to that of 
30,000/. ; silks (raw and manufactured) to that of 
30,000/. ; calicoes to that of 160,000/.; and indigo and 
other drugs to that of from 10,000/. to 15,000/. 11 All 

the rest of the returns abovementioned,” the statement 
proceeds, "amounting to630,000/. value, are transported 
to foreign markets, as is also most part of the private 
trade. The pepper I reckon at Bd. per pound weight, so 
necessary a spice for all people, which formerly cost us 
3s, 4rf, per pound, being nowhere to be had but in 
India; and, were we obliged to have it from the Dutch, 
they would probably raise it as high as they do their 
other spices; yet, supposing it so low as Is. 4d. per 
pound, it would be a further annual expense of 6000/. to 
the nation. Saltpetre is of that absolute necessity, that 
without it we should be likja the Israelites under the 
bondage of the Philistines—without the means of defend¬ 
ing ourselves. Possibly, even if we had no Indian trade, 
we might in time of peace, purchase it, though it would 
cost us double what it now does. But in case of war 
where could we have sufficient? Not, surely from our 
enemies. Or, would our gentlemen, citizens, and far¬ 
mers be willing to have their cellars and rooms dug up 
us in King Charles I.’s reign, and be deprived of 
freedom in their own houses, exposed and laid open to 
saltpetre-men ? Which method would be, besides, by 
no means equal to the affording us the necessary supplies. 
Raw silk we might possibly be supplied with from other 
parts, though not so cheap as from India. And India 
wrought silks sctvb us instead of so much Italian or 
French silks, which would cost us almost treble the 
price of Indian silks, to the kingdom’s loss of above 
20,000/. yearly. Calicoes serve instead of the like 
quantity oi French, Dutch, and Flemish linen, which 
would cost us thrice as much; hereby 200,000/. or 
300,000/. is yearly saved to the nation. And', if the 
linen manufacture were settled in Ireland so as to supply 
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England, our calicoes might be transported to foreign 
markets.” At this time the linen manufactured at home 
probably did not supply a thousandth part of the con¬ 
sumption. Female dresses had been wont to be princi¬ 
pally made of French cambrics, French and Silesia 
lawns, and other flaxen fabrics of Flanders and Ger¬ 
many ; but these fabrics were now beginning to be 
pretty generally supplanted by the muslins of India. 
Plain calicoes were also now brought in considerable 
quantities from India to be printed in England, in imita¬ 
tion of the Indian printed chintzes, the bringing home of 
which was at lust prohibited altogether, for the better 
encouragement of the English printing business. 

It was during the present period that Tea was first 
brought tD England. Known from the remotest anti¬ 
quity in China and Japan, tea is mentioned under tho 
name of sah as the common beverage of the Chinese by 
file Arabian merchant Soliman, who wrote an account of 
his travels in the East in the year 850. The eurliest 
European writers, however, by whom it is mentioned, 
are some of the Jesuit missionaries who visited China and 
Japan a little before the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and who describe it in their letters under the names of 
cha, cia, tchiu, and thee. It appears to have been first 
imported, at least in any quantity, by the Dutch East 
India Company soon after the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth rentury; and by them the small demand of 
Europe during the greater part of that Century was 
principally supplied. Tea is not enumerated, any more 
than coflee or chocolate, in the table of rates appended 
to the tonnage and poundage or customs’ dues act passed 
by the Convention Parliament in 1660 (12 Car. II. 
e. 4) ; but it is mentioned in the act missed in the same 
year imposing an excise upon becrj" ale, and other 
Uqaors (12 Car. II. c. 23); two of the rates or duties 
there enacted being, “ For every gallon of coflee made 
and sold, to be paid by the maker, 4 d. and, “ for 
every gallon of chocolate, sherbet, and tea, made and 
Bold, to be paid by the maker thereof, 8 cl.” And the 
tax upon tea continued to be an excise duty, that is to 
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•ay, to be levied not upon the imported commodity, but 
Upon the liquor made and sold, till the Revolution. At 
this time the beverage *'•> only just beginning to be 
known in England, repys, in bis Diary, undor date of 
Septemlier 25th, 16l>l, records, “I sent fora cup of 
tea in Chinese drink), of which 1 liud never drank 
before " The poet Waller has some lines on the birth¬ 
day of Queen Cuthcrine, which ho entitles/' 1 Of Tea 
commended by her Majesty and from which it should 
seem that her example had brought the new (truth 
into fashionable use, if, indeed, the )*>ct is not to be 
understood as, thv a courtly compliment not strictly 
true) attributing in her majesty, who r.une over here in 
1C62, the introduction of il lor the first lime into the 
country: — 

■ The best nf ijueens and best bf hi rtvs we owe 
Tfi'tlut buhl nation, -whirl! the way did show 
To the fair region where the euu due* rise, 

Whose neli productions we so justly prize. 

The rouse'r fneuil, Tea, does our limey aid; 

Repress those vu]wurs winch the head 111 vud>_ , 

Aud keep, tiuti palace of the soul serene, 

Fit on her liirduUj to suluiv tLie jui ill " 

For some time after this, however, the quantity of tau 
brought to Kirni]*' continued to be very small, lu 16tM 
the tusl India Cunqiany (tiuld only pnicuro two pounds 
and two ounces, nliich eost them lurty shilhugaa pound, 
when they minted to uuikc a |ire*cnt of some rarities to 
the king; anil m Kbit) lliev Imd to pay fifty shilling* u 
|H)uml lur inenl\ -twu |Koi:el> mid ihrue-quartors, which 
they in like manner j in-Mai I eil to lus lnajwtv. Their own 
fmi iuipnrtution was in lUtib, when limy rotvived two 
uuiisten rontainiiig U9j |SHinds Iruni Jdanlam, which 
they dnl not sea hut portly gave sway in proscuta, partly 

used in the lluosc tor the niintshiiitsiii uf the -||—|- 

AfW tins, however, they gradually increased their iut- 
] natation*,' though nil! malting their purobmea generally 
at aaouud-band ui Mixirw and Sural, having only one 
■non fur the aiticie to the part of Amoy in China, till, 
“ the year IG76, they brought bone 4713 pound: ; a 
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ijunnlily so lurye that it yliifted the market, so that in 
titv six rollowiinr years their iinjiortuOiin? in all ainumiled 
only tu 410 pounds. It was not, therefore, till alter thn 
Itevolnlion that the consumption of tea beyun to be ut t.ll 
ycner-.d in this country,* 

St. Helena, the pnsst'ssirm of wliifll hod been con¬ 
firmed In the (,'nni|iany by their lost charier, wits taken 
hy the Dutch in Ititii, lait was renamed in 1(172, and 
the fnlluwiny year re-yrunted hy the t ms n to the C’oni- 
ptuiy forcier. On the jlli of Orlola-r. 1077, tlici also 
obtained a new charter from Charles 11., empow n iny 
Uteni, nnium; other pmih-rres, tn coin money nt IhnuKie 
and their other |msses.sions in India. In HIM) the first 
notice occurs of it ship sent hy the CnnijWirn in Cliimi, 
In Hits;! I hey lost their litelury at Itanlaiu in the islitml 
id Jam, one <d llieir ohf -I and Iwst establishment-, in 
i otiscipicncc ut haimy taken the ml,ueeerefill side in n 
Ijiiunel between the kitiy ami hisstin, the latter of whom 
was assisted hv the 1 )uli^ who, on their viclnry. ul>- 
luinesl i»jssessiun of the factory, which, with the ru e|>- 
tnm or a few sears duriny the last war, they Itate eon- 
linued lo hold t ier sime. On this the Knylish estab¬ 
lished anew liu-iury, which they fortified at a yreut 
expense, at IlcucooU-n, near the southern extremity of 
Bmuatra, — hy this means preserviny the JS'I)|st mule, 
which would otherwise hate all fallen into tne hands of 
the Dutch. On the ;inl nl August. IGn;l, (‘harlis II. 
yrentfd the Cuiiijiuny another eliarter, < otifcmny upon 
them some new |*>wcrs. in |s>rticular the riyht of cscr- 
fiiiny martial law in their yamsons in India, unit of 
establishing courts for the trial of crime* is muni to d on 
tile sews within the limits nf their trade. They alter- 
wards obtained another charter, siilkfurther cnlarying 
their privilege*, Tram Junes II.. on tnr 12th of April, 
lthMI. In India in the meanwhile, they hail lass,mo 
in rolled in a quarrel with the Nabob of llcnyal, within * 
srhoac yuremutrnt they had Itad a dourishiif^ faetort at 
Hatwhljr, a town on the west branch of the Ganges, and 
the «M port of the protinre ; the result of which was, 

• Mnephmon, t on. with India, pp. U8—132. 

vol. it. r 
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after some lighting, that they removed in 1687 from 
Ilooghly to Sootanutty, a place twenty-three miles lower 
down, and situated ou the opposite or east bank of the 
same river. From this village has sprung the magnificent 
modem capital of Calcutta. 

There remains to be shortly noticed a comparatively 
new branch of commerce, which was already rising into 
importance,-—that carried on with the settlements in 
North America, commonly, in those days, called the 
Plantation Trade. Davcnant tells us that, according to 
“ an account from such as have formerly perused the 
Custom House books with great care,” the average an¬ 
nual valuo of exports from England to America, in pro¬ 
visions of all kinds, apparel, and household furniture, in the 
six years from 1682 to 1688, was about_350,00(M.; while 
that of the imports, consisting of tobacco, sugar, ginger, 
cotton wool, fustic wood, indigo, cocoa, fish, pipe-staves, 
masts, furs, &c., together with fish from Newfoundland, 
was not less than 950,0001. Of the imports he calculates 
that about the value of 350,0001. might be retained for 
Uuuic consumption ; so that there would remain about 
600,0001. worth to be exported.* 

It was the new direction given to trade on the one 
band by the Eust India Company, on the other by the 
interchange of commodities thus carried ou between the 
nmlher-cumitry and tier Tnuts-atlunlir colonies, to which 
is chiefly to be iiscnlicil the eager ugitatiou thut now be- 
iii.n of many of the principles ul whai lias, in mure recent 
limes, been termed tin- science of Political Economy. 
It is hardly turn'l l to stale tiutl die birth lit this science 
in MiigluiiU is to lie dated from the present period ; fnr 
.1 had in lari Ileen a subject of txrasioiiui speculation for 
at hast a century before, in proof of winch we need only 
rot IT to the »cry reinarkalilc ftwet entitled “ A Com- 
pefulioos or ltrief Examination of reriain ordinary Com¬ 
plaint* nl divers of our Countrymen in these our Days, 
by l W. S.,” (mid to mean William Stafford,) which wa* 
published in 1581,and which discusses, with a grot deal 
• Discourse* on thr Public Kerenoc* and Tmdr; Part U. 
Discourse 111. “lh the Plantation Trade:" inWoHu,|L i;. 
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of acuteness, some of tho most difficult questions con¬ 
nected with the subject of the origin and distribution of 
wealth.* But the subject of foreign trade at least had 
never before been so systematically examined as it now 
came to be by a crowd of writers in the disputes that 
arose between various rival commercial interests. We 
have already had occasion to exhibit some specimens of 
the reasonings and general views of several of these early 
speculators, divided as they already were into a number 
of hostile schools and factions. The prevalent or more 
popular theories were what have been called the mer¬ 
cantile and manufacturing systems, which, although dis¬ 
tinct, were so far from being opposed, that a belief in the 
one led naturally to the adoption of the other. The 
manufacturing system, however, was held by some who 
were not among the adherents of the mercantile system ; 
and of the two it certainly was by far the least unreason¬ 
able. The mercantile system assumed that nothing was 
really wealth except gold and silver; and that conse¬ 
quently the sole test of the profitableness of any brunch 
of trade was whether, on the whole, it brought more 
money into the country than it took out of it.f The 
fundamental principle of the manufacturing system was, 
that a trade was profitable to the public whenever, by 
means of any restrictions or exclusive privileges, if could 
be made gainful tu the capitalists by whom it was curried * 

” A pretty full amount of this tract 'which atone lime 
used to be attributed to Shakapenre, anil was inilis-d reprinted 
with his name in 1 731' may he found in ! lie Penny Maga¬ 
zine for I B3ti, pp. 100, US, 1 (U. and 190. Wp may add, here, 
that KtturdiOff to a notice in Heed'll Catalogin' of lav Hooka, 
18ua, p. .1b, it is aaid, in the “ Memoir* of Wiliiain Cam- 
horde. in Append, in liiM. lint. Tup." <a harp bem really 
written by air Tbotnaa Smyth* ur John Vat**, in the reign 
of Bean VIII. or blautlVl. 

f “ Etm jewels, tin, lead, or iron, though dqphle, ikigxit 
deserve lo be esteemed treasure," toys on*- of these writer*, 
Wt. MWifen. in a pa K 1irjti< :i ct titled England and Kaat 
India fan wish m hi their Manuffarram," quoted by Do¬ 
rmant. Works, L an. 
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on, and their equally protected allies, the raisers and. 
manufacturers of the merchandise the export of which 
it encouraged. The interest of the purchasers and con¬ 
sumers of the commodities brought home by the trade, 
that is, of the great body of the community, this theory 
entirely overlooked, or at any rate treated as a matter of 
very secondary importance. If the restrictions under 
which the trade was carried on could he shown to be 
advantageous for those actually engaged in it, that was 
enough—it was assumed that they must be beneficial,for 
the public generally. There was, at any rate, nothing 
iu all this repugnant to, or irreconeileable with, the 
above-mentioned principle of the mercantile system;— 
ml the contrary, the doctrine that nothing was a gain in 
commerce except a balance in money, Dr an excess of ex¬ 
ports over imports, agreed very well with the further 
notion that such balance and excess were to be best se¬ 
cured, not by ltMiving commerce free to flow in its 
natural channels, but by forcing it in particular directions 
through all sorts of embankments and artificial conduits. 

The most noted among the theoretical writers on the 
subject of trade in this age, in England, were Mr. Tho¬ 
mas Mun, Sir Josiah Child, and Sir William Petty. 
The immediate object of most of the publications hath of 
Mun and Child was the defence of the East India Com¬ 
pany both against the assailants of its exclusive privileges 
nnd against other parties who denounced the Indian, trade 
altogether as bringing a heavy annual loss upon the 
nation. It is curious to remark the gradual dawning 
upon men’s minds of just views as to this matter with the 
advance of discussion and experience. Before the con¬ 
troversy about the trade with India, the almost universally 
received belief had been that the exportation of gold and 
silver ought as far as possible W be prevented altogether. 
This was what our old laws had constantly attempted to 
do ; and in fact it was not till the year 1669 that, by a 
clause in an 1 act for the encouragement of trade (13 Car. 
II. c. 7, s. 9), it was made lawful to export foreign 
coin or bullion,—“ forasmuch as several considerable and 
advantageous trades cannot be conveniently driven and 
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carried on without the species of money or bullion, and 
that it is found by experience that they are carried in 
greatest abundance (as to a common market) to such 
places as give free liberty for exporting the same, and the 
better to keep in and increase the current coins of this 
kingdomHere we find apparently a partial recognition 
of the principle, which was properly the distinguishing 
principle of the mercantile system, that a trade, though 
occasioning the export of bullion, might still be profitable, 
if its imports, by being re-exported, brought back to the 
kingdom more bullion than had in the first instance been 
rarried nut. It was uimn this consideration that Mun 
first, and afterwards Child, endeavoured to establish the 
profitableness of the trade with India : they did not, nnd 
could not, deny that it was only to be carried on by a 
regular annual exportation of treasure to a considerable 
amount; but they contended that, although, looked at 
by itself, it thus showed an unfavourable balance, or, in 
other words, might be railed a losing trade, yet it became 
in the end greatly the "reverse by the much greater 
amount of treasure which it enabled us every year to 
draw back from other European countries, which we 
supplied, after satisfying our own consumption, with 
eastern commodities. As on answer to the particular 
objection which it professed to meet, this reasoning was 
sufficiently conclusive; and the mercantile system, in so 
far as it opposed the old prejudice against the exjwrtatiun 
nf gold and silver in any circumstances, was undoubtedly 
in the right, and was a step in advance. It was even in 
advance of the law of 1663, which only permitted the 
exjairtation of foreign bullion; fur the argument urged 
by Mun and Child implied nu limitation of that kind. 
Mun published his Defence of the East India Trade in 
1621 ; his Treasure Ry Foreign Trade, his principal 
work, did not appear till 1664, some years after the 
author's death, but had probably been written about 1G35 
or 1640.* Child's New Discourse of Trade, the apian- 
cipal object of a hich was to urge the reduction ot tho 
* Principles of Political Economy, by J. R. M'Culloch, 

' Esq. 2nd edit 1830, p. 30. 
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legal role of interest, was first published, ns already 
stated, in 1668, and re-published in 1690; the anony¬ 
mous pamphlet attributed to him in defence of the East 
India Company appeared, as we have also mentioned 
above, in 1677. These works of Mun and Child, mis¬ 
taken as the writers are in some of their leading prin¬ 
ciples, contain many incidental arguments and remarks of 
great value,. and which must have materially helped to 
advance’the science of which they treat, notwithstanding 
their fundamental errors. The principal work of Sir 
William Petty, besides his Political Arithmetic, which 
treats chiefly of the subject of population, is his “ Quan- 
tuluracunque,” a treatise on money, published in 1662, 
in which there arc also many sound observations, though 
even he had not altogether emancipated himself, any 
mow than his predecessors and contemporaries, from the 
false notion that there was something about gold and 
silver distinguishing them as articles of commerce from 
all other commodities. The first promulgation of per¬ 
fectly sound views upon this subject was reserved for a 
date's few years beyond the close of the present period. 

In 1656 Cromwell had apjxjinted his son Richard, and 
many other lords of his council, judges, and gentleman, 
together with about twenty merchants of London, York, 
Newcastle, Yarmouth, Dover, and other towns, " to 
meet and consider by what means the traffic and naviga¬ 
tion of the Republic might be best promoted and re¬ 
gulated,” and to make a report to him on the subject.* 
But the first permanent Board of Trade appears to have 
been that established, on the recommendation of Ashley, 
by Charles II., in 1668, under the name of the Council - 
of Commerce, consisting of a president, vice-president, 
and nine other members, with regular salaries. The 
Earl of Sandwich was appointed file first president; and 
after his death, in the sea-fight of 1672, Ashley hinueif, ■■ 
now Earl of Shaftesbury and Lord Chancellor, wet "' 
nominated as ids successor in a new commission, in which 
the reasons far establishing the council were stated to be .> 

( 

* Thurloe’s State Papers, hr, 177, • ■' ■■ 
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the considerable enlargement that had of late years taken 
place in hiB majesty’s dominions, 11 by the occasion of many 
great colonies and plantations in America and elsewhere," 
and the increase that the customs and royal revenues had 
reoeived, as well as the trade and general wealth of the 
kingdom, by the mutual commerce and traffic between 
England and the said colonies and plantations. This 
Council of Commerce, however, remained in existence 
only a few years, Charles probably finding the expense 
inconvenient. 

According to the account laid before the House of 
Commons in 1791, as made up at the Navy Office, the 
tonnage of the royal navy was, at the Restoration, 57,463 
tons ; in 1685, at the end of the reign of Charles II., 
103,558; and at the Revolution, in 1688, 101,892. 
Notwithstanding the attention, therefore, which James 
II. is said to have paid to maritime affairs, and the liberal 
expenditure on this branch of the public service for which 
it is customary to give him credit, the royal navy would 
appear to have been diminished rattier than augmented 
in the course of his short reign. 

Among the acts of the Convention Parliament, in 
1660, was one (the 12 Car. II. c. 35) giving a new esta¬ 
blishment to the Post Office, or rather continuing the 
regulations which had been established by the Common¬ 
wealth ordinance in 1656. The lowest rate fixed by this 
act, was two-pence, which nns the charge for a single 
letter between places not more than eighty miles distant 
from each other. There is nothing said about franking 
in the act; although a resolution brought up by a 
committee of the House of Commons on the 28th of 
March, 1735, and agreed to by the House, affirms 
that the privilege of franking by the members of that 
House “ began with the erecting a post-office within 
this kingdom by act of parliament.” In 1663 the post- 
office revenue, along with the produce of the wine 
licence, was settled by another act (15 Car* II.-c. M) 
on the Duke of York and his heirs male ; at which time 
it appears from a clause in the act that the office of post¬ 
master-general «a farmed at a yearly rent of 21,5001 
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Oil the Accession of James II. the revenue of the pest- 
office was estimated at 65,000?. per annum. As con¬ 
nected with this matter it may be hero mentioned tli.it 
the first toll-gates or turnpikes erected in England arc 
supposed to have been established in 1663, by the net 
15 Car. II. c. 1, entitled 11 An Act for Repairing the 
Highways within the Counties of Hertford, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon.” They were ordered to be erected at 
Wadesmill in Hertfordshire, at Caxton in Cambridgeshire, 
and at Stilton in Huntingdonshire. The preamble uf 
the act recites that 11 the ancient highway and post- 
road leading from London to York, and so into Scotland, 
and likewise from London into Lincolnshire, lictli fur 
many miles in the counties of Hertford, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon, in many of which places the road, 
by reason of the great and many loads which are weekjy 
drawn in waggons through the said places, us well by 
reason of the great trade of barley and malt that Cometh 
to Wore, and so is conveyed by water to the city of Lon¬ 
don, as other carriages, bolh'froin the north ports, as also 
from the city of Norwich, St. Edmondsbury, and the town 
of Cambridge to London, is very ruinous, and become 
almost impassable, insomuch that it is become very dan¬ 
gerous to all his majesty’s liege people that pass that 
way.” 

The growth of London during the present period, not¬ 
withstanding the ravages uf the great plague and fire, 
still proceeded at an accelerating rate. We shall briefly 
note down in their chronological order a few of the facts 
which more distinctly indicate this continued extension 
of the English metropolis. An act passed in 1662 (the 
13 and 14 Car. II. c. 2), for repairing the highways in 
London mid Westminster, supplies us with various par¬ 
ticulars as to its state at that tmta,. The preamble of the 
net recites that “ the common highways leading unto and 
from the cities of London and Westminster aud the 
suburbs thereof, and other places within the precept 
weekly bills of mortality, by reason of the multitude of 
housCa kitely built, and through the stopping u\4 filling 
up the ditches and sewers, and neglect of timely repanw 
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lions, arc at present, and for some years past have been, 
so miry and fold as is not only very noisome, dangerous, 
and inconvenient to the inhabitants thereabouts, but to all 
the king’s liege people riding and travelling to and from 
the said cities,” The following “ common highways and 
new-built streets ” arc particularly ordered to be imme¬ 
diately repaired, new-paved, or otherwise umended:— 
namely, 11 the street or way from the end of Petty Frame 
to St. James’s House, and one other street from St. 
James’s House up to the Highway (the present St. 
James’s-street), and one other street in St. James’s 
Fields, commonly called the Pall Mall, and also one 
other street beginning from the Mews up to Piccadilly 
'(the present Haymarket), and from thence towards the 
■StSnc Bridge to the furthermost building near the Hull, 
at the romer of Air-street.” The number of hackney- 
fcoachcs now allowed to be licensed, it appears train 
toother clause of the act, was four hundred, or one hun¬ 
dred more than in 1654. Another clause, oil the ground 
that “ great quantities of sea-coal ashes, dust, dirt, and 
Other filth, of late times have been and daily are thrown 
ihito the streets, lanes, and alleys ” of the capital, directs 
the' inhabitants to sweep the streets before their respec¬ 
tive houses twice a week, under a penalty of 3s. 4 cl. 
for every instance of neglect. Every person whose 
house fronted the street was also ordered to “ hang out 
candles or lights in lanterns or otherwise in come part 
of his house next the street” every night, between 
Michaelmas and Lady-day, from dark until nine o’clock 
in the evening, under the penalty of Is. So that nt 
this time the streets of London were not lighted at all 
dining the summer months, and not after nine o’clock even 
in winter. Finally, a list is given of streets which the 
lord mayor and city authorities are authorized to receive 
subscriptions for repairing, as being “ so narrow that 
they ore incommodious to coaches, carts, and passengers, , 
tod prejudicial to commerce and tradingWnese wore, 

“ file street or passage at or near the Stocks in London, 
tlhe Street and passage from Fleet Conduit to St. Paul's 
Church in London, the passage through the White Hart 

r 3 
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Inn from the Strand into Corent Garden, the street and 
passage by and near Exeter House and the Savuy (being 
obstructed by a rail and the unevenness of the ground 
thereabouts), the passage and street of St. Martin's-lane 
out of the Strand, the passage or Btreet of Field-lane, 
commonly called Jack-an-apes-lane, going between Chan¬ 
cery-lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the passage and 
Gatehouse of Cheapside into St Paul’s Churchyard, the 
passage against St. Dunstan’s Church in the West (being 
obstructed by a wall), the street and passage by and 
near the*west end of the Poultry in London, and the 
passage at Temple Bar.” After the great fire in 1G66, 
various additional streets in the part of the city that had 
to be rebuilt were ordered to Ire widened by two other 
acts (the 18 and 19 Car. II. c. 8, s. 21, 22; and the 
22 Car. II. c. 11, s. 1). This terrible visitation, and 
the pestilence by which itwas preceded, instead of half 
destroying and depopulating the metropolis, only gave a 
new impulse to its increase both in size and in number of 
inhabitants. After a few yetfrs the portion of it that had 
been laid waste rose again from its ruins greatly im¬ 
proved in many respects—with the old narrow and 
crooked streets fur the most part straightened and made 
comparatively spacious and airy, and with the substitu¬ 
tion everywhere of houses of brick, separated by sub¬ 
stantial party-walls, for the former tenements of wood 
offering one continued dry forest to whatever chance 
spark might at anytime fall among them. New build¬ 
ings, also continued to spread faster than ever beyond the 
ancient limits. In 1674 an order in council was issued 
to restrain such extension,—for the last time, it is be¬ 
lieved, that that exercise of the prerogative was attempted. 
The increase of the west end continued to proeeed at so 
great a rate that, in the first year of the next reign 
(1686), acts of parliament were passed erecting two new 
parishes in that quarter: the one, that of St. Anne’s. 
W ustminsteR, consisting principally of streets that'had 
recently been erected on a piece of ground~ formerly 
called Kemp's Field; the other, that of St. James’s, 
Westminster, ■ comprehending Jennyn-strcet and other 
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neighbouring- streets, lately erected on what used to be 
called St. James's Fields.* Both these districts had 
bech till now included in the parish of St. Martin-in-thc- 
Fields. Sir William Petty, we may observe, in his 
“ Political Arithmetic,” published in 1687, estimates the 
population of London at 696,000. He founds his cal¬ 
culation on the number of burials within the bills of 
mortality, the annual average of which he mokes to be 
23,212 ; and on the assumption that one person in every 
thirty died in the course of the year. Ten years later, 
Gregory King, calculating from the number optimises ns 
ascertained from the hearth-money returns, made the 
population of London to amount only to about 530,000.f 
This estimate is probably as much too low as that of 
Petty may be too high. * 

The money of the Commonwealth was all called in 
after the Restoration, and a new gold and silver coinage 
immediately struck, similar to that of the preceding reign. 
In this first coinage of Charles II. the pieces were formed 
by the ancient method of Summering; the minters who 
had been employed in coining Cromwell’s milled money 
having, it is supposed, withdrawn or concealed them¬ 
selves, in apprehension of punishment, and probably also 
carried their machinery away with them. Milled money, 
however, was again coined in 1662, and of a sort superior 
to any that had as yet been produced, having graining or 
letters upon the rim, an improvement which had not ap¬ 
peared upon the milled money either of Queen Elizabeth 
or of Charles I. Ths new gold coin called the Guinea 
was first struck in 1662, without graining on the rim, and 
with graining in 1664. It was so called as being made 
Of gold brought from Guinea by the African Company, 
who, as an encouragement to them to bring over gold to 

m 

* In the common editions of the Statutes these acts are 
included among the public acts, and numbered I Jac. II- c. 
20 and 22: in the Record Commission edition their titles 
only are given in the list of Private Acts. * ■ 

f Political Observations and Conclusions, published at 
the end of the fourth edition of Chalmers's Estimate of ths 
Comparative Strength of Great Britain, 8vo, Lon. 1B04. 
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be coined, were permitted by their charter to have their 
stamp of an elephant impressed upon whatever pieces 
should be struck From the metal they imported. “ Of 
these guineas,” says Leake, “ forty-four and an half were 
coined out of the pound Troy, to gn Ibr twenty shillings 
each, though they never went for so little.”* On all the 
English money of Charles II., coined after 1662, his head 
is made to look to the left, being the opposite direction 
to that in which his father’s head is placed; and ever 
since it has been observed as a rule to make two succes¬ 
sive sovereigns look in opposite ways on their respective 
coinages. Private halfpence and farthings of copper and 
brass, such as were formerly rommon, had again come 
into use in the time of the Commonwealth ; and they con¬ 
tinued to fireulate after the Restoration till they were 
supplanted by an issue nf the same description of money 
from the Royal Mint in 1672—a previous coinage of the 
year 1665 having been called in after only a very small 
portion of it had got into circulation. In 1684, the last 
year of his reign, Charles coined farthings of tin, with 
only a bit nf enpper in the middle. The figure, still re¬ 
tained, of Britannia sitting on n globe, holding in her 
right hand an olive-brnnrh, and in her left n spear 
and shield, first appears on the copper coinage of this 
reign—having been modelled, it is said, after the cele¬ 
brated court beauty, Miss Stewart, afterwards Duchess of 
Richmond. 

The money of Jumes II. is of the same kind with that 
of his brother. His only farthings and halfpence, like 
those strurk by Charles in the last year of his reign, arc 
of tin, with a bit of copper in the centre. After his ab¬ 
dication he coined money in Ireland out of old brass guns 
and kitchen utensils, and attempted to make it current as 
stalling silver. Afterwards eveh the brass failed, and he 
was obliged to fabricate crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and 
sixpences out of pewter. 

r' P* 

* Hist. Account, p. 357.* 
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CHAPTER. IX. 

FROM THE REVOLimoST TO THE ACCESSION OP GEOROE HI. 

A-D. 1688—1760. 

The Revolution, by plunging us into a war with Franco, 
at ouec altered a eundition of things underowhich our 
foreign trade was rapidly growing and strengthening, in 
the peace and free intercourse between the two countries 
which had subsisted ever since the prohibitory act of 
1678 had been repealed on the accession of Junica IJ. 
In the course of the eight years of war which followed 
the Revolution the customs fell oft’ considerably ; and in 
the interval between 1688 and 1696 the English shipping 
annually cleared outwards appears to have declined from 
190,533 tons to 81,76P, the foreign from 95,267 to 
63,024, and the value of the merchandise exported (as 
officially estimated) from 4,086,087/. to 2,729,520/., or 
by about a third of its whole amount.* Within the same 
space also the revenue of the post-office is stated to have 
been reduced from 76,318/. to 58,672/.; which may o.: 
taken as an evidence that the pressure of the war was no. 
confined to our foreign trade, uut was felt throughout our 
social system. 

At the same tinte, no doubt, several branches of do¬ 
mestic industry might receive an impulse from the foreign 
supply being cut off. But those of our manufactures that 
derived any advantage in this way appear to have been 
only a few of inferior importance. Before the war we 
were accustomed to import considerable quantities of 
men’s hats from Havre-de-Grace and other puces in. Nor¬ 
mandy : this article we now set about making lor ourselves 
with such success, that after some time English hatsjramo 
to be both better and cheaper than French. The finer 

- * Chalmers’s Estimate, p. 68, from accounts in the Ex¬ 
chequer books, communicated by Mr. Astle. 
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f lass used in England had hitherto been almost entirely 
Vouch, “ for not only,'' observes Andcrsun, “ very near 
ull thu plate glass of our coaches and chairs, and of our 
flue looking-glasses, came from France, but likewise our 
finest window-glass, which was usually called Normandy 
glass and French crown-glass; both which we have since 
made entirely our own manufacture in the highest perfec¬ 
tion.” This writer conceives, also, that tile improvement 
of the various manufactures introduced some years before 
by the French Protestant artisans who fled to this coun¬ 
try on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes could not 
have been so speedily nor so effectually accomplished, 
had it not been for the complete prevention of intercourse 
between the two countries by this war. To this cause he 
attributes the progress made by us in the manufacture of 
cutlery, watches, toys, ribbons, and especially of broad 
silk ; in all of which branches wc came in course of time 
even to outdo the French. In other cases, however, it is 
admitted that the failure of the usual supply from France 
merely occasioned the importation of the article from an¬ 
other quarter. Thus, before the war, we had been accus¬ 
tomed to consume the coarse linens of that country, called 
dowlases and locksains, chiefly manufactured in Normandy 
and Britany, to the annual value of above 200,000/.; but 
now, "England,” says Anderson, " not being well able to 
be without those two sorts of linen, set the Hamburghers 
on imitating them so well, that the veryfiames of those 
French linens with us are buried in oblivion.” Here, 
then, the consolation was, that, if we were no gainers, 
oilr enemies at any rate were losers—that France was 
almost entirely deprived of a most profitable manufacture, 
which she was never likely to recover. 

On the whole, however, the war, wasting capital on the 
one hand, and impeding its accumulation on the other,— 
augmenting the public burdens, and generally diminishing 
private gains,—could not fail, ere long, seriously to affect 
our economical prosperity; and accordingly, when it had 
been brought to an end by the peace of Ryswick, in 1697., 
the ^kingdom seems to have felt like a man staggering 
vi ith fatigue and weakness. One writer of the day affirms, 
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“ that so great had been the losses of a seven-years’ war, 
If a great stock be absolutely necessary to carry on a great 
trade, we may reasonably conclude the stock of this na¬ 
tion is so diminished it will fall short, and that, without 
prudence and industry, we shall rather consume what is 
left than recover what we have lost.”* Dr. Davenant, 
in replying to this writer, although he does not take so 
desponding a view of the state to which the war had re¬ 
duced us, yet admits not only that it put a stop to a course 
of constantly augmenting prosperity that had gone on 
without interruption from the Restoration, but that it had 
consumed much of the wealth accumulated in that pre¬ 
vious long period of peace, as well as inflicted the most 
serious injury upon various branches of our trade. “ Be- 
sides the ordinary expcnccs of the war,” he observes, 

“ our dead losses at sea, in nine years' time, liave amounted 
to a greater sum than is fit here to mention."f In regal’d 
to our foreign commerce, he thinks it will be a great mat¬ 
ter for the present if we can recover the ground we had 
lost during a contest whiclf had left us, there and all over, 
sore with wounds. “ By the unlucky conduct of our 
naval alfairs,” he proceeds, descending to particulars, 

' ‘ the trade to und from this kingdom was chiefly done by 
princes and states in neutrality, such as Denmark and 
Sweden to the northward, Portugal and the state of Genoa, 
who have hereby not only increased in their shipping but 
in the knowledge of our trade; and, unless care be token 
to regain to England, in the very beginning of this peace, 
the ground we have thus lost, in all likelihood it will 
never be recovered.” He goes on to complain of en¬ 
croachments that had been made upon the Navigation Act 
through “ the slack administration which war occasions 
anfl then he adds the following account of the state to 
which some of the most important branches of our trade 
had actually been reduced:— 11 The Norway and the 
* Foil exfen, Discourse cm Trade, Coin, and Piper Credit. ■ 
1S3T. PoUexfan was at this time a member ofrthe Board of 

on the Public Revenues and, on. the Trade 
i in Works, L 971. 
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Baltic trade hnve been lately carried on in a more disad¬ 
vantageous way than ever; they always drained us of 
money; but this in some measure was compensated by 
giving employment to near a hundred sail of ships ; but 
ilow .-they do not employ five ships, and for a great while 
have exported between 3000/. and 4000/. per annum. 
As to the Guinea trade, this war has brought it to a very 
low ebb, the French having disturbed our colonies, and 
destroyed our fortresses and places of strength upon the 
coast of Afric. The neglect in settling the African trade 
his forced the plantations [in America] for their support 
to deal with foreigners for negroes, and consequently to 
traffic with them in return fur those negroes. Some Of 
our West India plantations have been likewise very much 
dispeopled lately by plagues and earthquakes; and in 
some parts, during the late war, the natives are grown 
upon us; and in other places wc have been harassed and 
ruined by the Frenph. Our East India Trade is also in 
a very bad condition , losses abroad and discouragements 
at hume have very much diminished the capital stock. 
The late piratical attempts on the Mogul’s subjects and 
ullies in the Red Sea have brought difficulties upon the 
Company’s affairs in India not easily to be overcome; 
and these piracies are partly the effect of that loose admi¬ 
nistration with which war is accompanied ; for the ships 
which have committed these depredations have been 
chiefly fitted out from the West India pgrts : if the go¬ 
vernors there had kept a jealous eye over these freebooters 
aqf), buccaneers—if they had narrowly watched their go¬ 
ings out and tlicir comings in—if, instead of sharing in 
the spoil (which perhaps has been practised), they had 
compelled suspected persons to give good security for 
their behaviour, or laid an embargo on their ships — and' 
if they had been vigorous in seizing and prosecuting these 
piratea at their return (the contrary of which is but tog 
notorious), such wicked actions and breaches of the laws 
of God and actions could never have been committed.”* 

Davananf, however, argues that, notwithstanding all it 

* Discourses on the Public Revenues, &C/» in 

898« ,,,, » - ' 

" ,v . 
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Iiad suffered, the country had the principle of life still 
strong within it; and that even from the manner in which it 
had stoud the severe strain of this war great consolation was 
to be derived, and hope for the future. After remarking 
that we had been able “ to maintain a war abroad, with 
a fleet at the yearly charge of 2,500,000?., and a land 
army at the yearly charge of above 2,500,000?., of which 
a great part for some time has been spent in other 
countries,”—and 11 (the ordinary revenues of the crown 
not included) to give in taxes upwards of 39,000,000?. 
of which about 25,000,000?. have been actually levied, 
14,000,000?. arc in a way of payment, and the rest remains 
a debt to be provided for,”—he. proceeds, in the following 
passages, to give as comprehensive and trustworthy a 
description as is probably anywhere to, be found of the 
real state in which the war had left the kingdom :— 
“ Our stock in stored goods, plate, jewels, money, and 
merchant-ships, is apparently not so great now as it was 
in 1688 j however, we haye still so good a prospect, and 
such a remainder of strength, as, if it be well managed, 
our affairs may be restored in some moderate term of 
time. A good symptom, for the present, of remaining 
health and vigour in the body politic is, that we see 
nothing abated in the price of our native commodities. 
And, besides, without doubt, we -have yet felt no such 
poverty as has ^educed us to let our buildings Hnd farm¬ 
houses go to rum. As yet, there_ has been no where a 
visible full in the rents of land and houses. It is true the 
interest of money is risen ; but that has plainly proceeded 
from the advantage men have found by dealing with the 
exchequer. It is to be feared our stock of shipping for 
trade is less at present than before: however, our fleet 
and naval strength is unnarently more powerful now -than 
ever it was ; and undoubtedly this war has bred us more 
able seamen than formerly we had. But the truest sigh 
of our vitals not being tainted, and that we are not. 
wounded in any noble part,' is, that our malhifactureif and 
all our home produce, generally speaking, hold up to 
their former rates. For this is a direct evidence that we 
ore not at all, or very little, diminished in the number* 
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of our people ; and it is a mark that, though we may 
have been interrupted in our importations, yet that we 
export rather more than in former times. If we de¬ 
creased in people to any degree there would be less con¬ 
sumption, and consequently our home commodities 
would have become cheaper ; and, if there were not a 
groat call abroad for our product and manufactures, they 
must sink in value here. Not only now, but during the 
whole war, they have sold well at home and abroad, 
which is a sign that we did not quite consume and live 
altogether upon the capital, but that our annual produce 
and income did go a great way towards maintaining our 
foreign expenses." The .war, finally, he observes, had 
not been unproductive of some advantages to our domestic 
industry, which helped to enable us to sustain the heavy 
pressure it had laid upon us:—“ As it hindered our 
trade, and was expensive to us, so it interrupted the 
tillage, labour, and manufactures of other countries, and 
created there a necessity of oqjr commodities ; to which 
must be attributed, in some measure, the great call that 
lias been during nine years for our com, barreled beef 
and pork, tallow, leather, cheese and butter, and coarser 
sort of drapery.The returns of these commodi¬ 

ties have helped us tn maintain our foreign expenses, and 
have kept the radical moisture within the kingdom, 
which otherwise must have been quite exhausted by 
drawing out those sums that were necessary to subsist our 
troops in Flanders. This exportation, occasioned by the 
wonts which war only had brought upon our neigh¬ 
bours, has stood in the room of money, which else must 
have been exported; so that, comparing the present 
species with what was in the kingdom in 16BB, there 
seems to be still more money left than we could reason¬ 
ably hope to find after a war so fong and so expensive. 
By the stock that had been gathered in peace, by 
the benefit of theee more than ordinary, and in some 
sort'uocidentiil, exportations, we have maintained our¬ 
selves for nine years; and now, at the end of the buo- 
ness, our condition is very far from desperate.”* 

* Discourses on the Public Bevemms, In, in Works,-!. 
390. 
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. The fact, often exemplified, of the rapidity with which 
a country recovers from the obstruction and waste of 
war, as if the spirit of enterprise started forth on the 
return of peace like a spring- from which a heavy pres¬ 
sure had been removed, and the very vacuum to be filled 
up occasioned a sudden rush of activity and consequent 
gam into the re-opened channels of industry and com¬ 
merce, verified Davenant’s hopes and prognostications. 
The total tonnage of English ships cleared outwards 
rose again in 1697, the very first year of the peucc, to 
144,264 tons, and that of foreign ships to 100,524: 
and the entire official value of the exports to 3,525,9077. 
On the average of the three years 1699, 1700 and 1701, 
the last of the peace, the value of the annual exports 
was 6,709,8817,, conveyed in 337,328 tons of shipping, 
of which no less a proportion than 293,703 was English, 
the foreign having by this time fallen to 43,625.* Com¬ 
paring this state of things with the point to which our 
commerrc had been depressed (as above recorded) in the 
last year of the war, we find that in five years of ]iencc 
our exports had very considerably more than doubled, 
and our mercantile marine more than quadrupled. It 
appears also, that, whereas the net average annual income 
of the Post Office during the eight years of the war was 
only 67,2227. (it had fallen, as we have men, to some¬ 
thing considerably under this sum in 1697), its average 
amount for the space from 1698 to 1701 inclusive was 
82,3197. f These figures look insignificant enough at 
the present day, but they do not for that the less dis¬ 
tinctly indicate the movements of what may perhaps be 
styled one of the best barometers we possess of the com¬ 
mercial activity, and even of the general economical con¬ 
dition, of the country. * 

Havftg cast this summary glance over the program of 
our trade and public wealth during the reign of William, 
wc will now proceed to notice Borne of the most impor¬ 
tant or-most illustrative particulars by which tfiis poiikd 
of thu -Mstory of our national industry is marked. 

* Mr. Asfie’a transcript?, in Chalmers, p. 72. t Ibid. 
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It was in this reign that the Bank of England was. 
founded, principally through the exertions of Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Paterson, famous also as' the projector of the Scot¬ 
tish Darien Company. Paterson, according to his own 
account, commenced his exertions for the establishment of 
an English bank, similar to those already existing at 
Amsterdam, Venice, Genoa, and Hamburgh, in the 
year 1691. A principal object which he had in view 
from the first, in addition to the accommodation of the 
mercantile community, appears to have been the support 
of public credit and the relief of the government from 
the ruinous terms upon which the raising of the supplies 
and other financial operations were then conducted. 
The lowest rate, he tells us, at which advances used to 
bo obtained from capitalists, even upon the )amj$|^ax, 
which seems to have been considered the surest part of 
the national revenue, was eight per cent., although re¬ 
payment was made within the year, and premiums were 
generally granted to the subscribers. On anticipations 
of other taxes, counting premiums, discount, and interest, 
the public had sometimes to pay twenty, thirty, and even 
- forty per cent. Nor was the money easily obtained 
when wanted even on such terms. It was no uncommon 
thing for ministers to be obliged to solicit the common 
council of the city of London for so small a sum as a 
hundred or two hundred thousand pounds, to be repaid 
from the first returns of the land-tax; and then, if the 
application was granted, particular common councilmcn 
had in like manner to make humble suit to the inhabit¬ 
ants of their respective wards, going from house to house 
,for contributions to the loan.* In these circumstances 
Paterson might have laid his account with the opposition 
of the monied interest, w hosc > inordinate gains ids pre- 
■ posed Bank wgs to put an 'end to; the didSShcted, 
also,—that is, the enemies of the revolutionary settle- 
Otent,—Were all, he tells us, against it; their argument 
was, that the new Bank would engross to itself the 

* Paterson's Account of Iris Transactions in relation to thc 
Bank uf England, fol. 1095; and his Conferences on die 
Public Debts by the Wcdnesday'sX.lnb in Friday-street. 
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money, stock, and riches of the kid^dotn; but what he 
conceived he had less reason to anticipate was the diffi¬ 
culty he experienced in prevailing upon the government 
to go into hu> scheme. K ing William was abroad when 
tlie proposal was brought before the cabinet in 1693, 
v here long debates took place upon it in the presence of 
the queen; but nt last an act of parliament was passed 
(u and 0 W. and M. e. 20), which, in imposing certain 
rates and duties qn tonnage of ships, and upon beer, ale, 
and other liquors, authorised their majesties to grant a 
commission to take subscriptions for 1,200,000?. of the 
"hole 1,500,000?. which the new taxes were expected 
to raise, and to incorporate the subscribers into a com¬ 
pany, under the name of the Governor and Company of 
tile iiank of England. Interest at eight per cent, was 
to be allowed upon the money advanced, and also 4000?. 
a year for management;* making the whole Mutual pay¬ 
ment to the company 100,000?. The company were to 
be enabled to pm-chase lands, &c., and to exercise all 
the usual powers of bodies corporate ; but were not to 
trade in the buying or selling of any goods or mcrchan- 

* "This is the first instance," observes Anderson, " of any 
national fund being managed by any other than the crowu 
officers at the Exchequer: which new method of allowing a 
round sum for charges of management has ever since been 
followed, not only with respect to the Bank, but also to the 
East India and South Sea Companies; which allowances 
for the expense of management, that is, for salaries of 
governors, directors, clerks, office-rent, &c., were at first 
usually computed from what similar funds hod formerly 
cost the crown when managed at the Exchequer, though 
generally, in later times, I conceive, with some saving to the 
public in this new method." Chton. Com. ii. SOS. The 
entifimmanagement of the giublic debt has since been confided 
to nieitlank; and the annual sum now allowed to it for 
that service is about 130,000?. Previous to the renewal 
of the charter in 1833 the allowance exceeded 250,000?.; 
and before 178G it was at the etill higher rate of 562?. tbs. 
dor every million of the debt. But even this was a great 
reduction upon the original rate which was not less than 
33331. Cs. So, per million. .. \ ' ~ - 
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dise, except that'tjftw might deal in bills of exchange, 
and in buying and selling of bullion, gold, or silver, and 
in selling of any goods or merchandise which should be 
pledged to them for money lent thereon, slid might also 
sell the produce of th^ir own lands. This act received 
the royal assent on the 25th of April, 1694 ; the sub¬ 
scription for the 1,200,0001. was completed in ten days, 
twenty-five per cent., or a fourth of the whole sum, being 
paid down ; and the royal charter of incorporation was 
executed on the 27th of July following. It gave to the 
establishment the same constitution which it still retains, 
nnder a governor, deputy governor, und twenty-four 
directors, of whom Paterson was one. The new insti¬ 
tution, though loudly clamoured against fur some time, 
principally by interested parties, soon proved its useful¬ 
ness to the general conviction. “ The advantages,” says 
Burnet, Mfc at the king and all concerned in tallies had 
from the Btuik were soon so sensibly felt that all people 
saw into the secret reasons that made the enemies of the 
constitution set themselves with so much earnestness 
against it."* Paterson himself ascribes to it no less an 
effect than the successful termination of the war :—“ The 
erection of this famous Bank,” says lie, “ not only re¬ 
lieved the ministerial managers from their frequent pro¬ 
cessions into the city for borrowing of money on the best 
and nearest public securities at an interest of ten or 
twelve per cent, per annum, but likewise gave life and 
currency to double or treble the value of its capital in 
other branches of public credit; and so, under God, 
became the principal means of the success of the cam¬ 
paign in the following year, 1695, as particularly in 
reducing the important fortress of Namur, the first mate¬ 
rial step towards the peace concluded at Ryswick in the 
year 1697." * 

A great operation in which the Bank, almost as soon 
as it had been set up, was called upon to assist the go¬ 
vernment awd the country was the entire re-coinage of 
the silver money, which was undertaken in 1696. The 


* Own Time, iL 125. 
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inconveniences arising from the dipping of the Bilver 
currency began to be felt about the close of the reign of 
Charles II., and to a greater degree in that of Janies II., 
but only very seriously after the Revolution. In 1692 
we find a clause in an act of parliament reciting that 
the receivers of the revenue tnd aids given to their 
majesties, and divers other persons, have in many places 
of this kingdom refused to receive or take in payment 
any sort of cracked money, which by law is and ought to 
pass as the current coin of this realm, by reason of 
which refusal many of their majesties’ good subjects are 
under great hardships and difficulties for want of money 
tu pay their taxes and supply their other necessary occa¬ 
sions, whilst the said cracked money lies dead by them, 
and is rendered wholly useless to their majesties and 
their subjects.”* The clause goes on to enact that who¬ 
ever should refuse to take in payment any cranked money 
being the current coin of the kingdom shouts for every 
such oft'ence forfeit five pounds, to be recovered by action 
by any person who would sue for the same. But the 
evil was not to.be cured in this way ; no act of parlia¬ 
ment could make a piece of silver intrinsically, for in¬ 
stance, worth only ninepenee or tenpence pass for a 
shilling; if dealers could not have the price of their 
goods in money of sufficient weight, they raised the 
price; and the law which compelled them tu take the 
clipped money did not, and could not, prevent them from 
allowing discount to those who brought them shjjlings, 
sixpences, or half-crowns of the full weight, or Jirorn 
receiving gold coin fur-more than its legal value in silver; 
so that, except that it occasioned some inconvenience, 
this enactment proved quite ineffectual. Then, in 1694, 
an act was passed expressly “ to prevent counterfeiting anti 
clipping the coin.” “ Itjs manifest,” says the preamble, 
“ that of late yean the current coin of this kingdom hath 
been greatly diminished by rounding, clipping, filing, 
and melting the same, and likewise many false and 
counterfeit coins have been clipped for the better dis- 


• 4 W. and M. c. 14, $ <• 
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guising thereofand then it is declared to be apparent 
thgt,these practices ore “ very much occasioned bj- those 
who drive a tMttle of exchanging broad money for clipped 
money, and by other acts and* devices.'’ Tmremcdy this 
state of things it is now enacted, that, if any person 
should at any one tjfhc either exchange, lend, sell, 
borrow, buy, .receive, or pay any broai^lttyur money, 
or silver money unclipped, of the coin kingdom, 

for more than the same was coined for, atm ought by law 
to go for, he should forfeit ten times the amount of the 
money so illegally exchanged. A variety of new restric¬ 
tions were at the same time imposed upon the trade in 
bullion; such as, that no person should cast ingots or 
bars of silver, under a penalty of five hundred pounds ; 
that none should buy, sell, or have in custody any clip¬ 
pings or filings pf coin under the like penalty^ that no 
person shgjjld export any melted silver without having it 
first stamped at Goldsmiths’ Hull, and taking oath that 
no part di it had been before it was melted current coin 
of the kingdofn, or clippings therefrom ; that none but 
goldsmiths and refiners should deal in the baying or sell¬ 
ing'of silver bullion, under pain of suffering six months' 
imprisonment, &c.* lint it might as well have been at¬ 
tempted to stop the flowing of the tide by net of parlia¬ 
ment. Before this measure was devised, guineas were 
passing for thirty shillings, and exchequer tallies were 
olka at from thirty to forty per cent, discount. The 
new aqt did os little good as the other passed two years 
beftot^.r 1 !and,” says Anderson, “as the diminishing of 
the ■Sid hammered money daily increased, so far that it 
is said shillings scarcely contained more than threepence 
in silver, the condition of the nation became very aWm- 
ing; which gave the greatest joy to the disaffected at 
home, who hoped: thereby for mtntal overthrow of King 
William,’* government. The French kihg also had great 
expectations from this calamity, so for as to hare becu 
hoard tif sajq that King William would never be able to 
surmount the difficulty, f The wretched state to which 

* 6 and 7 W. and M. c. 17. f Chnm. of Com. ii. sis. 
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the coinuge had actually been reduced is most clearly 
set forth in an “ Essay for the Amendment of the Silver 
Coin,” which appeared in 1686, and the atftbpr of which 
evidently write from official 1 sources of information. He 
computes the entire silver mongy coined by Queen 
Elizabeth to tore amounted to 4,692,9321. ; that coined 
by James I. tiK700,800l.; and that coined by Charles I. 
to 8,776,54«fejPta'alting. in all, -15,109, 4761. By this 
time all QueeirElizabeth’a crowns, half-crowns, groats, 
quarter-shillings, half-groats, three-halfpenny pieces, 
three-farthing pieces, and halfpence, were wholly 
gone ; and also great numbers ui her shillings and six¬ 
pences. The crowns, groats, twopenny pieces, pence, 
and halfpence of James I. and Charles I. had likewise 
all disappeared ; with many of their half-crowns, shil¬ 
lings and sixjienecs. On the whole, this author calculates 
that thefc did not remain in circulation more tU|D a third 
part of this old coinage, or not much above 6,000,0001. 
sterling. This, however, constituted by to the greater 
part of the existing silver Airrency; Ibr Hie unmcltcd 
coins of Charles If., James II., and King .William did 
not’ amount to more than about 563,0001. Thus the 
nominal value of the whole silver money of die kingdom, 
clipped and unclipped, lioanled and currcntg was about 
5,600,0001. But of this about 4,000,0001. consisted of 
clipped money ; while the remaining 1,600,0001. wa* 
either hoarded up, or current only in the remote coun¬ 
ties. Thu most curious part of the statement," however, 
ami diet also which proceeds upon the surest groungfc is 
the calculation of the extent to which the clippingnad 
been earned. There had, it seems, been brought into 
the MinVin the three months* of May, Juno, and July, 
1695, 572 bags, each containing 1001. of diver coin; 
promiscuously collected, which, according to the stan¬ 
dard, ought to hstre weighed 18,451 lbs. 8 oz. 16 dwtsi 
8 gr». troy ; but die actual weight of the -whole turned 
out to lie only itdSO lbs. 11 oz. Sdwts., or ver^iittle moi« 
thto half what it ought to hove been 1 The exact dimi¬ 
nution amounted to about five shillings in every eleven. 
Tire .whole ibur miliiomtaf clipped silver ucney, tbere- 
VOL. 11. ® 
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fure, were really net worth much more than two millioni 
sterling; - and the loss, consequent upon calling in the 
whole and. rC-coining it would nut amount to much lets 
than that sum. The prospect of this great outlay, how¬ 
ever, notwithstanding considerable opposition on th« 
part bf some members, did not deter. Baflkment from 
resolving upon the only course that. effectually 

remedy the evil. By a succession of in the 

course of the vears 16U6 and 1697, provisBR was made for 
gradually calfing in all the old silver money, and replacing 
it by another currency of the full standard weight; and 
before the end of the latter year the entire operation was 
accomplished, and “ our silver coins came forth from the 
Mint," to quote Anderson's expressions, 11 the finest and 
most beautiful of any in all Europe.” The new money 
was coined partly at the Tower, partly at the country 
mints off Bristol, Exeter, Chester, Norwich, and York. 
According to on account which has been printed, of the 
receipts and issues qf the Exchequer during the roigii of 
William, the entire cost a&ounted to something under 
two millions and a half—a sum sufficiently pear the 
estimate of the author of the essay from which we have 
taken the above view of the actual state ef the silver 
currency before this re-coinage, to entitle us -to place 
considerable confidence in the general accuracy of his 
ftets and calculations.* 

- To the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Charles Mon- 

' w 

• The amount referred to is printed in the Parliameotary 
History, vol. v. Appendix 19 j and also in Sinclair's History 
of tho Public Revenue (3rd edit.) vol. iii. Appendix, pp. 
152—159. It is observed, however, by Leake, that the 
“ provision by law to receive the clipped money was the 
greatest encouragement to promote clipping, and gave the 
clippers all the advantages they could desire, muting the 
crime more general; for now they were rare of a market 
for their dipped money; so that what had been hoarded, 
and hitherto escaped the shears, now underwent, .the same 
fate ; sad k%Mt improbable (has more was clipped and 
reclipped upon this general licence than had been before.”— 
Hiitormti Ammul of,Mom], 2nd Edit. p. 392. 
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■[ague, afterwards EaH of Halifax, is ascribed the main 
of suggesting and carrying through this great re- 
pfionn, which was undoubtedly the mightiest financial ope- 
pntiun that had yet been achieved or undertaken in 
"England. In the mean time, however, it had, before 
its rompl ctid^yery nearly brought down the infant esta¬ 
blishment Bank, whose notes, together with the 

new ExchdjrapjfBills, (also a contrivance of Montague’s,) 
had chiefly supplied, while the re-coinage was proceed¬ 
ing, the vacuum occasioned by the abstraction of thill old 
clipped silver money. But these notes, being payable 
nn demand, were presented so much faster than tlie new 
coin could be supplied from the Mint, that the Bank, in 
the course of the year 1697, was obliged to resort to 
what amounted in fact to a suspension of payments— 
giving coin for its notes, first by instalments of ten per 
cent, once a fortnight, and afterwards only at the rate of 
.three per rent, once in three months. The consequence 
was, that Bank paper fell to a discount of from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. In the preceding year the directors 
had made two successive calls of twenty per cent, each 
upon the proprietors ; but such wbb the difficulty of pro¬ 
curing money, that we find them, in the Gazette of the 
6th of May, 1697, urging the defaulters upon the last of 
these calls, which should have been attended to on the 
10th of the preceding November, and also those in¬ 
debted to the Bank upon mortgages, pawns, nuteB, bills, 
or other securities, to pay in the said twenty per cent,, 
and the principal uud interest of those securities, by the 
1st of Juuc next.” But these difficulties were soon re¬ 
moved and the credit of the Bonk completely restored by 
tlje effects of an act passed in the ensuing session of par¬ 
liament, adding above a million sterling to the stock of 
the corporation, and extending the term of its exclusive 
privileges to the year 1711.* In 170B its charter was 
farther continued to the year 173d ; iu 1712 to the year 
IP43 ; and in 1742 to the year 1765. Mrtta while also 
JtJ Capital, or the amount of the advance* had made to 


* B and 9 Will. HI c. SO. 
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the public, had pone on increasing, (ill at the close of the 
present period it hod risen to be nearly eleven millions. 
The establishment of the Bank of England was immedi¬ 
ately followed by that of a similar institution in Scotland, 
also'mainly through the exertions of the public-spirited 
and indefatigable Paterson. But, while the great corpo¬ 
ration in Threadneedle-street remained thqijNy privileged 
banking association in England, the Bam of Scotland 
was compelled within the present period to submit to the 
intrusion, first of one chartered rival, the Royal Bank, in 
1727, and then of a second, the British Linen Company, 
in 1746. 

Of the old incorporated trading associations, the only 
one the history of which oilers much matter of interest 
during the present period, is the East India Company. 
This Company underwent a complete re-organisation in 
consequence of measures that were taken respecting it in 
the reign of William. We have seen that for some time 
previous to the Revolution the exclusive privilege of the 
Company had been extensively invaded by numbers of 
private traders. These interlopers, as they were styled, 
taking advantage of the natural invidiousness of a mono¬ 
poly, seem to nave at length succeeded in exciting a very 
general feeling of hostility to the Company; to which 
were imputed various delinquencies and acts of misma¬ 
nagement most injurious to the national interests ; so that 
in January, 1692, the House of Commons, carried along 
by the prevailing clamour, stmt up an address to his 
majesty requesting him at once to dissolve a body that had 
so misconducted itself, and incorporate a new company. 
This was the commencement of a long scries or proceed¬ 
ings, of which we can here notice little more than the 
results. On the question being submitted to the privy 
council, they proposed that a new company should be in¬ 
corporated for twenty-one years, to consist of the mem¬ 
bers of the old company, and as ipany new subscribers 
tut should teake up a capital of from l,500,ti007. to 
3,000,000/., of which the existing company’s capital 
should be considered us making 740,0007. But the Com- 
|iuny m ai n ta i ned that, reckoning everything they pos- 
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Sessed, and looking to the current price of their stock in 
the market, their capital could not be fairly estimated at 
a less sum than 1,500,000/. They also contended that 
their forts, towns, and territories in India were by their 
charters theirs for ever, whatever might become of their 
privilege of, exclusive trading. No steps were taken to 
carry into efNiithe recommendations of the privy council; 
nor did the enemies of the Company succeed in getting it 
broken up, even when the following year, by an unaccount¬ 
able piece of neglect, it had legally incurred the forfeiture 
of its cliarter by the non-payment on the appointed day of 
u tax upon its capital imposed by a recent act of parliament. 
On the contrary, on the 7th of October, 1693, it obtained 
from the king a renewal of its charter, with a full restora¬ 
tion of all its former powers and privileges. Two years 
after, an investigation was made by parliament into this 
transaction, when it appeared that the Company had, in the 
year 1693, expended for special (but unspecified) services 
little less than 90,000/. ; of Mihich, among other persons in 
power, the Duke of Leeds, the president nf the council, was 
all but proved to have been a sharer to a large amount,while 
his majesty himself was strongly suspected to have bene¬ 
fited to a still larger. These disclosures, or exposures, 
did not tend to allay the public feeling against the Com¬ 
pany ; which about the same time fell into further disfa¬ 
vour by being obliged to suspend for some years the pay¬ 
ment of any (lit idends in consequence of a train of severe 
losses it had incurred. Indeed, tne Company now scarcely 
derived any advantage at all from its charier, the validity 
of which was denied by parliament, and which even the 
government openly '.isregarded, granting licences to the 
private traders in the most unreserved manner. To this 

r had matters been brought, when, in the beginning of 
year 1698, the government, being in want of money, 
bethought itself of trying what could be made of the mo¬ 
nopoly of the India trade, which was thus contested or in 
abeyance. The Company now offered to mak? on advanfa 
of700,000/., at four per cent., on condition of obtaining a 
parliamentary confirmation of their charter; but on this, at 
the instigation, as it is alleged, of the Chancellor of the Kx- 
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chequer, Montague, the private traders offered 2,000,000/. 
at eight per cent., for an incorporation conferring upon 
them the exclusive privilege of the trade; and their pro¬ 
posal was accepted. An act was accordingly passed in July 
of that year, empowering the king to incorporate the new 
company; and on the Qth of September following his 
majesty signed a charter investing the subscribers of the 
two millions, under the name of The English Company 
trading to the East Indies, with the exclusive possession of 
the commerce of that part uf the world forever, subject 
only to the right of tne Old Company to continue their 
trade for three years longer. Meanwhile, however, the 
Old Company had, through its treasurer, subscribed no 
less than 310,000/. uf the loan of two millions, and had 
thus become by far the largest shareholder in the new and 
rival association. Hence a confusion and conflict of 
claims and interests such as a legislative ammgem'cnt has 
seldom produced. There were now trading all at tiro 
Bainc time, first, the Old Csmpany, expressly authorised 
to go on as usual for three years longer, ana even after 
the expiration of' that term left in possession of ail its 
forts and factories in India, and of whatever privileges it 
had acquired there from the native authorities ; secondly, 
the New Company, without any Indian possessions what¬ 
ever, and with the rival body, which aimed ut its destruc¬ 
tion, permanently, as it were, Seated upon its shoulders, 
and invest ad with almost a controlling power over its 
operations ; thirdly, a few of the subscribed to the late 
loan, who had declined joining the New Company, but 
who in terms of the original contract with the government 
were nevertheless entitled, so long as the two millions 
remained unrepaid, to trade each for himself; and fourthly, 
rll such separate traders ns had cleared out from England 
previous tD the 1st of July, 1698, the right of *11 such to 
carry on the trade till they should think fit to return to 
England hairing also been provided for by a clause in the 
net which created the New Company. It Usaid that no 
lower than sixty ships in all were now engaged in the 
trade, which seems to have been reduced to n state in 
which all the inconveniences of a free trade and of a nn>- 
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nopoly were combined, without any of the advantages of 
either. The home manufactures were extensively in¬ 
jured by a glut of India goods, the prices obtained for 
which at the same time entirely failed to remunerate the 
importers. And still the bitterest hostility divided the 
two companies, whose quarrel, indeed, gradually became 
one in which the whole nation took part, the Tories 
siding with the Old Company, the Whigs with the New, 
after the manner in which the whirlpool of political fac¬ 
tion is wont to draw 1 all things to it. In the city of Lon¬ 
don in particular, ever since the passing of the art of 
KitlS, which hud culled the New Company into existence, 
all the powerful interest of the other company had been 
strenuously and pcrseveringly exerted against the govern¬ 
ment ; and Burnet acknowledges “ that this act, together 
with the inclinations which those of the Whigs w'ho were 
in good posts hud expressed for keeping up a greater land 
force, did contribute to the blasting the reputation they 
hud hitherto maintained uf being good putriuts, and was 
made use of over England by the Tories to disgrace both 
the king and them.”* And the Tury majqfity in the new 
House of Commons which met in February, 1701, ap¬ 
pears to have been the effect of the returning popular 
feeling in favour of the Old Company, and of the exer¬ 
tions of their partisans throughout the kingdom, morn 
than of any uthcr cause. The elections, indeed, had 
turned principally upon the contention between the two 
companies; hut Burnet himself is constraint!! to admit that 
what systematic bribciy of the electors took place was 
chiefly, if not exclusively, on the part of the New Com¬ 
pany and his own friends and theirs, the Whigs. When 
the House met, he tells us, “ reports were brought to 
them of elections that had been scandalously purchased 
by some who were concerned in the New Lost India 
Company. Instead of drinking and entertainments, by 
widen elections were lormerly manage^ now a most 
scandalous practice was brought in of buying votes,Vith 
so little decency, that the electors engaged themselves by 

• Own Time,"ii. 209. 
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subscription to choose a blank -person before they were 
trusted with the name of their candidate.” But he adds, 
with considerable naivete, “ the Old East India Company 
had driven a course of corruption within doors with so 
little shame, that the New Company intended to follow 
their example ; but with this difference, that, whereas the 
former had bought the persons who were elected, they 
resolved to bnv elections.”* The general interest that was 
taken in the dispute between the two companies did npt 
abate till towards the very close of William's reign ; buHtet 
length the parties principally concerned began themselves 
to perceive that the contest was only exhausting and 
ruining both ; and shortly after the accession of Anne an 
arrangement that had been for some time negotiating was 
completed under the sanction of the queen, by which 
their differences were composed in the mean time, and 
provision was made for their ultimate union into one 
body. The fixed property, or dead stock, as it was 
called, of the Old Company ,in India,'being valued at 
330,000/., and that of the New Company at 70,000/., a 
fair adjustment their respective claims and liabilities in 
regard to that matter was made by the latter paying over 
to tho former the sum of 130,000?., so that each might be 
regarded os contributing 200,000/. to this part of the 
common stock; and then the money capital of 2,000,000/. 
was in like manner divided equally between the two, by 
the Old Company purchasing at par as mifth stock from 
the New Company os made up their original subscription 
of 315,000/. to 1,000,000/.f These terms were embodied 
in a tripartite indenture, which was signed by her majesty 
and both Companies on the 2nd of July, 1702 ; and By 
which it was also stipulated that after the expiration of 
the term of seven years all separation of interests should 
cease, and the whole fncorporatibd shareholders should 

* Own time, ii. 259. 

■^Strictly sycaking, thd amount of Btock held by each 
company was ouly 288,500/., the remaining 23,000?. being 
held by parties Who, although they had subscribed to the 
2.000,000?. loan to government, had preferred trading 
separately to joining the Netv Company- 
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form one body, to he«41ed the United Company of Mer- 
ohants of England trading to the East Indies. This final 
and complete union, accordingly, took place in the ^ear 
1708. After this the Company’s charter was three times 
renewed, and its exclusive trading privileges continued to 
it, within the present period ; first, in 1712 till the year 
1736 ; secondly, in 1730 till the year 1769 ; and lastly, 
in 1744 till the year 1783. 

A few other branches of our colonial and foreign trade, 
during the reign of William, require only a slight notice. 
The plantations, os they were called, or settlements on 
the continent of America, went on steadily increasing in 
population and wealth ; and by the end of the century the 
trade with these rising dependencies and the adjacent 
West India islands is said to have given employment to 
no less than five hundred sail of ships. Of these doubt¬ 
less a considerable number were engaged in bringing ne¬ 
groes from the opposite coast of Africa—a trade which 
had originally been in tlju exclusive possession of the 
African Company, but which now, after having been ibr 
a considerable time practically open, was in 1698 made so 
legally by an act of parliament permitting all the king’s 
subjects, whether of England or of Amcnca, to trade to 
Africa on payment of a certain per centage to the Com¬ 
pany on all goods exported or imported—negroes, how¬ 
ever, being exempted even from this tax. The change thus 
made was “ at that time,’’ remarks Anderson, " in every 
one’s judgment much to the benefit of thd* nation, more 
especially with relation to tho commerce to our sugar 
oolooies; for it was confessed by all that the separate 
tenders had considerably reduced the price of negroes to 
our negro colonics, and consequently had so far the 
better enabled them to undersell our rivals.” In the 
Newfoundland fishery 'the French had for some time 
before the Revolution been encroaching more and more 
upon the exclusive rights claimed by the English ; the 
fiMt specific complaint in King W’illium'F declaration of 
War against France in 1689 was, that, whereas uot long 
since the French had been accustomed to taku licences 
from the English governor of Newfoundland for fishing 

O 3 
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in the sens upon that coast, and to pay tribute for suth 
licences, as an acknowledgment of the sole right of the 
crown of England to that island, yet of late their en¬ 
croachments upon his subjects’ trade and fishery there 
had been more like the invasions of an enemy than 
becoming friends who had enjoyed the advantages.of the 
said trade only by permission. The capture of JJflva 
Scotia^ however, at the commencement of the War, 
would probably make us again sole masters of tlio neigh¬ 
bouring island. An act passed in 1698, fur the en¬ 
couragement of the trade to Newfoundland, may he taken 
as evidence that it was then of considerable value. The 
preamble--declares it to be “a beneficial trade to this 
kingdom, not only in the employing great numbers of 
seamen and ships, and exporting and consuming great 
quantities of provisions and manufactures of this realm, 
whereby many tradesmen and poor artificers are kept at 
work, but also in bringing into this nation, by returns of 
the effects of the said fishery (pom other countries, great 
quantities of wine, oil, plate, iron, wool, aud sundry 
other useful commodities, to the increase of his majesty'e 
revenue, and encouragement of trade and navigation.” 
Then follow a number of regulations for the orderly 
rarrying on of the fishery, of which the principal is, that, 
“ according to the ancient custom there used,” the master 
of the vessel from England first entering .any harbour or 
creek in the island after the 2&th of March should be 
admiral of tfic said harbour or creek during that fishing 
season, and should see the rules and orders laid down in 
vthe act duly put in execution within the limits of the ju¬ 
risdiction thus assigned to him. It is expressly ordered 
that no subject uf any fureign power "shall at.anytime 
hereafter take any bait, or use any sort of trade or fishing 
whatsoever.” in Newfoundland, d,- in any of the adjacent 
islands. But this complete exclusion of other countries 
from the fishery was not long maintained. Measures 
M-rre also taken a few years after the Revolution to revive 
the Greenland fishery. In 1692 a company was mqor- 
jiorate 1 fur carrying on this branch of trade, by the name 
of the Company of Merchants of London trading to 
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Greenland, with a capital, uf 40,000?., and a charter Con¬ 
ferring upon them tlic usual powers of succession, Sic., 
and the exclusive possession of the trade for fourteen 
years. The preamble of the act givus a sort of history of 
the way in which the old English trade to Greenland had 
came' to be 11 quite deeayed und lost.” It recites thut 
several merchants and others had been by an net pussed 
in 1073* “ encouraged to fit out and send to the suid 
Greenland seas some ships or vessels for the catching of 
whales, whereby some small quantities of oil, blubber, 
and whale-fins were imported into this kingdom ; but, 
they not being able to carry on the said trade upon their 
t ingle or separate interests, in regard that the neighbour¬ 
ing nations did yearly send far greater numbers of shijjs 
into those seas, the said merchants and other persons of 
this kingdom were forced tn desist from following the 
said trade, which is now wholly engrossed by foreigners ; 
and since the expiration and revivolf of the said act there 
hath not been any ships gent from England to the said 
Greenland seas, or any oil, blubber, or whale-fins imported 
into England but such ns have been bought of foreigners, 
whereby great sums of money are yearly drawn out of 
England lor those commodities, and the rates und prices 
which are now paid for the same are now above six times 
more than heretofore they were; and, the said trade 
having been for above these twelve years last pust wholly 
lost to this kingdom, there are very few or no English 
hurpinirrers or English seamen skilled and exercised in the 
said trade of whule-nitrhing, so that the said trade cannot 
now be regained to this kingdom, nor can lie earned on, 
orj without the assistance of foreign harpinicrcrs, or 
upoh the single interests or stocks of any particular 
persons, or by any other way than by a joint-stock. "§ The 
trade, however, throve lender this new system no better 
than before : after a year or two the Conqiany sub¬ 
scribed an additional capital of 42,000?,, and in IteJfi tlicy 

25 Citr. II. c. 7, s. t. 

' f n 1690 by it Will, and Mary, scss. 1, c. 4. 

* Qy- “ by us r 

$ 4 W. oud'M., e. 17. 
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got a new act exempting them from all duties upon the 
oil, &c., imported by them during the currency of their 
charter ; but some years before that term expired they 
had expended their second capital also, on which they 
resolved to abandon the speculation. In these circum¬ 
stances the trade was in 1702 thrown open by parliament, 
the act declaring that it had been wholly neglected by the 
Company and lost to the nation. * But no further attempt 
appears to have been made by any English adventurer iu 
this field of enterprise for many years. In 1699 the trade 
with Russia, now becoming every day of greater import¬ 
ance in the new r position to which that country was raised 
by the reforms of Peter the Great, was also practically 
thrown open by an act entitling any person to admission 
into the Russian Company on payment of un entrance fee 
of 51. The Turkey Company appears to have been at this 
date in tin; possession of on active and prosperous com¬ 
merce. The French Council of Cummerce, in a me¬ 
morial drawn up in the year 1701, admit that the English 
then carried oil the Levant trade (which was in the hands 
of this company) with much more advantage than the 
French, chiefly in consequence of our w’oollen cloths being 
botfy superior in quality and lower in price. “The 
English, adds the Memorial, “ also carry to Uib Levant 
lead, pewter, copperas, and logwood, which are goods 
they are masters of; together with a great deal of pepper; 
and, that they may not drain their country of its gold and 
silver, they also take in dry fish of their own catching, 
sugar of their own colonies, and other goods of their owu 
produce, which they Bell on the coasts of Portugal, Spain, 
and Italy, for pieces of eight, which they carry to the 
Levant to make up a stock sufficient for purchasing their 
homeward cargoes.’’^ 

The French Cornell of Commerce was established by 
Louis XIV. in the year 1700. From its erection An¬ 
derson, writing about the middle of the last century, when 
it soil subsisted, thinks there is good reason to date “ the 

* 1 Anne, c. 12. 

+ Quoted by Anderson in Chron. of Com. iii. 7. 
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"Teat and almost surprising increase of the commerce, 
woollen manufacture, mercantile shipping, and foreign 
colonies of France.* We have noticed in the last 
C hapter, the English Council or Hoard of the same kind 
established by Charles 11. in 1668, \\liich, however, was 
kept up only for about five or six yeais. From the time 
when it was allowed to drop matters relating to commerce 
and the rolonies had been usually referred to committees 
of the privy council specially appointed to consider each 
new subject as it arose ; hut in 161)6 King William issued 
a commission appointing a permanent Hoard of Trade, to 
consist (m addition to the great officers of state, whose 
attendance whs expected to he only occasional) of a first 
lord and seven other commissioners, each having a salary 
nf 101HM. Among the first commissioners were the cele¬ 
brated John Locke, und l’ollexfen, the writer on com¬ 
merce. They were styled '‘ Commissioners for pro¬ 
moting the Trade of this Kingdom, und for inspecting 
and improving the Plantations in America and else¬ 
where and their instructions more particularly directed 
them to examine into und take accounts of the general 
trade of England, and of our foreign commerce in all its 
departments—“ to consider by what means profitable ma¬ 
nufactures, already settled, may be further improved, 'and 
how other new and profitable manufactures may be intro¬ 
duced”— 11 to consider of proper methods for setting on 
work and employing the poor, and making them useful to 
the public”—and, in regard to the plantation*, or colonies, 
to superintend not only their commerce but their govern¬ 
ment in all respects-t From this lost class of duties the 
Board of Trade must have been relieved, we presume, on 
the institutional the office uf Secretary of Stale for the 
Colonies, or the American department, in 1769 ; but its 
other functions were mulerstood to remain nearly the 
some as at its lint establishment down to its abolition in 

* Chron. of Com. ii. 646. * " 

f See abstract uf the original Commission in Macpbcr- 
son’s Annuls of Commerce, ii. 680. 
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1782, when the business of this department of the exeeu- 
five government was made over to a permanent committee 
of the privy uouncil, according to thef arrangement that 
still subsists. 

The Revolution was immediately followed by an inno¬ 
vation, which demands our special notice, in the law 1 emu¬ 
lating the foreign trade in tnc most important of all pro¬ 
ductions, the article of com. As far as the subject can be 
historically traced, the first law permitting the exportation 
of com from Englmnl, without the royal licence, was 
passed in 1394 (17 Rich. II. c. 7). By this law expor¬ 
tation, which appears to have been hitherto strictly pro¬ 
hibited, was inane free in all circumstances, that is to say, 
whatever might be the price at home. The only check 
reserved was, that, as the king had formerly the power of 
allowing exportation in particular rases, so now he might 
forbid it when to do so appeared to him to be for the profit 
of the realm. The matter, therefore, in fact remained 
still, as before, under the control of the crown—with this 
difference, that, whereas non-exportation had been the 
general rule formerly, liberty of exportation was estab¬ 
lished as the general rule now. The alteration of the law 
may be taken as indicating the increased political power 
of the agricultural interest, nml probably also the in¬ 
creased cultivation and produce of the soil. And these 
same two causes we find operating, with almost uninter¬ 
rupted constancy, in moulding onr rorn laws more and 
more into the form nmst accordant with the interests of 
the producer down to the date at which we are now ar¬ 
rived. In 1436 (liy 15 Hen. VI. c. 2), the right of 
exportation, in the case of the home price being under a 
certain point, was given absolutely, without any restric¬ 
tion or reservation whatever; the old power of prohibition 
«as wholly taken from the king sodung as prices ranainrd 
below the sum specified; it was merely provided that he 
should have his customs and duties, as usual, upoi) the 
exported commodity. And, of Course, by the unrepealed 
act of 1394, exportation, whatever might be the state of 
prices at home, was still also free, unless when expressly 
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forbidden liy royal proclamation. The limit fixed by the 
act of 1436, as that within which the right of exportation 
remained independent of the crown, was so long as the 
home price (of the quarter of wheat) did not exceed 
6s. 8 d. In 1463 (by 3 Ed. IV. c. 2) a new advantage w as 
given to the producers, by importation being for the.first 
time forbidden whenever prices should be under.that 
point. In this state the law remained for sevrntysonc 
years. Hut then in 1634 an act was passed (the 25th He». 
VIII. c. 2) which (in so fur at least as regurded the 
exportation of com) swept away all the legislation of the 
'.receding hundred and forty years, and suddenly restored 
for a time the old original state of the law, by which ex¬ 
portation was prohibited in all cireumstances except under 
tile royal licence. The importation of the article, indeed, 
still remained fettered by the act of 14C3 ; hut probably 
timt apt was no « nearly inoperative from the rise of prices 
that had taken place since it passed ;—a change that 
would, to be sure, inukc the act of 1436 also a dead letter; 
so that what was really done by Henry VIII.'s uct of 
1534 was principally to repeal Richard II.’s act of 1394, 
which first made free exportation the rule and non-ex- 
liortation the exception, time itself having done the rest. 
However, the law, as w r o have said, was now (exrcpt ns 
to the partial and probably inapplicable and harmless re¬ 
striction on importation) brought back in all respects t f> 
the state in which it was before the course of legislation 
in favour of the agricultural interest begad, But this 
lasted for twenty years only. In 1554 (by the 1 and 2' 
Phil, and Mary, c. 5) the law of 1463 was revived, and 
exportation again made tree when the price was under 
6s. Sri. It is expressly stated in the preamble to this 
new act that the genera! prohibition of exportation by the 
act of 1534 had been ax tensively evaded or completely 
disregarded: “ yet notwithstanding,” are the words of 
the preamble, " many and sundry covetous and insatiable 
persons, seeking their own lucres and gSins, hid and 
daily do carry and convey innumerable quantity as weU- 
of porn, cheese, butter, and other victual [the prohibition 
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hull extended to all other articles of food as well as grain]. 
as of wood, out of this realm into the parts beyond the 
seas; by reason whereof the said com, victual, and wood 
are grown into a wonderful dearth and. extreme prices.” 
So that wo see even this short solitary suspension of the 
onward movement of the land-cultivating, or rather of the 
land-owning, interest was rather nominal than real. But 
at any rate the subsequent advance of the landed interest 
in this course of acquisition was both steady and open 
enough. In 1662 (by the 17th, ur, in the common edi¬ 
tions, the 26th section of the 5 Eliz. c. 5, curiously en¬ 
titled 11 An Act touching certain politic constitution^ 
made for the maintenance of the Navy”) the limit within 
which there should be a free exportation of wheat was 
enlarged by the elevation of the terminating price to 10s. 
the quarter ; a corresponding .alteration being at the-game 
time made for other descriptions of grain. In 1671 (by 
the 13 Eliz. c. 13) the law of 1394 was restored, and 
exportation was made free, whatever might be the home 
price, at all times when no proclamation had been issued 
to tile contrary. Then by a succession of acts the, limits 
within which the right of exportation was made absolute, 
and independent even of the control of the royal preroga¬ 
tive, were gradually extended, by the elevation of the 
terminating price in 1623 (by the 21 Jac. I. c. 28) to 
32s. ; in 1660 (by the 12 Car. II. c. 4) to 40s. ; and in 
1663 (by the 15 Car. II. c. 7) to 48s. Up to this point, 
however, although the landed interest had been successful 
in breaking down to a considerable extent the ancient 
policy of the kingdom, which was prohibitory of exporta¬ 
tion in all circumstances, it canDot be said (if we except 
the law of 1463 forbidding importation while the home 
price was under 6s. 8 d., which had now lung ceased to be 
operative, if it ever had been so) that any unfair advan¬ 
tage had been given to the growers of com ; all-that bad 
been done in tneir favour had only tended to makp -the. 
trtule in cord more and more free, by removing part of 
the restrictions that had been laid upon the export of the 
commodity... But soon after this a new system was begun. 
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In 1670 (by the 22 Cnr. II. c. 13) not only was the 
home price up to which exportation should be free raised 
to 53 s. id., but for the first time (for we may disregard 
altogether the obsolete act of 1463) importation was re¬ 
strained, by being loaded with a prohibitory amount of 
duty so long as the price in the home-market was under 
53s. 4 d., and even with a very heavy duty, 8s. per 
quarter, when the home price reached that point and until 
it rose to 80s. This was the law in force at the time of 
the Revolution. Com could not be brought from abroad 
at all till the price at home rose to 53s. 4 d., and even not 
then without the payment of a tax which made it neces¬ 
sary that the cost of purchase and charge of conveyance 
should not together have amounted to so much as 45s. id. ; 
and at the same time its exportation was perfectly free 
(except that it paid a moderate custom duty, like all other 
commodities) until it rose at home to a price which it might 
be safely presumed would make the sending it abroad no 
longer profitable, This, we might suppose,would have been 
deemed protection for agriculture enough. But not so ; 
immediately after the Revolution an act was passed (the 
l Will, and Mary,c. 12) which introduced the new prin¬ 
ciple of actually paying the landlords for sending their 
produce out of the country, by allowing a bounty of 5s. 
upon every quarter of wheat exported so long as the home 
price did not exceed 48s. Nor was even this all that was 
done to promote exportation ,- in 1699 (by tjje 11 Will. 
III. c. 20), “ for the greater encouragement of tillage,” 
com sent abroad was relieved even from all custom-house 
duties. It was time, indeed, to cease levying duties, with 
the one hand upon that which we were paying bounties 
to encourage on the other. 

Under the system of bounties, which was maintained 
throughout the present jfferiod and long after its dose (for 
it was not till the year 1773 that the law of 1689 waa 
partially, and not till 1B15 that it was whol|y, repeal etp, 
England became a corn-exporting country to some, though 
never to any very considerable, extent. Ill 1697, Mr 
instance, 14,699 quarters of wheat and flour were sent 
abroad ; in 1699 the quantity fell to 557 ; but in 1700 it 
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was 49,066 ; and in the ten following yours, while it rase 
In 1706 to 188,332, it never was under 74,000, till 1710, 
when it fell to 13,924. In the ten years from 1711 tu 
1720 it ranged from 71,BOO quarters to 176,227, except 
in 1717, when it was only 22,964. In 1722 it was 
178,880; in 1723, 107,720; in 1724, 245,865; and in 
1725, 204,413. But in 1727 it had fallen tu 30,315; 
and in 172B to 3,817 ; nor in 1729 was it more than 
18,993. After this, with the exception of a few unpro¬ 
ductive years (1740, 1741, 1757, and 1708), in which it 
was very insignificant, it was seldom less than from 
200,000 to 400,000, and sometimes it was considerably 
more: thus, in 1733 it was 427,199: in 1734, 498,196; 
in T737, 461,602; in 1738,580,596; in 1748, 543,387 ; 
in 1749, 629,049; in 1750, 947,602 (which was the 
highest amount it ever reached) ; and in 1751, 661,416. 
It has often been contended, and formerly it was an opi¬ 
nion almost universally held, that, by the extension of 
tillage which it occasioned, *he system of bounties upon 
the exportation of corn in fact uperated tu keep down the 
price of the commodity in the home-market. “ In other 
states," observes the Count de Bouluinvilliers, “ private 
persons pay the government for the exportation of grain ; 
England acts quite otherwise, and pays them. All 
common means made use of to that time to increase the 
fruits of the earth had been insutHcient, or at least of 
little use. Before that epoch the agriculture of England 
Was of little account in Europe. As long as that mo¬ 
narchy thought only of its own subsistence, it always 
foond itself short of the necessary; it a as very often 
obliged to liave recourse to foreigners to make up the de¬ 
ficiency of the growth of the nation; but, when it made 
its agriculture an object of commerce, the cultivation of 
its land became one of the most abundant in Europe. 
Without that stroke or state, the best Concerted of all 
those which have yet appeared in modern politics, 
England had never sown but for herself; for whgt could 
■he have done with the surplus of her grain ? It was the 
bounty only which could assure her of the sale in foreign 
markets, and, for that reason, be the unly source of the 
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augmentation of her harvests. Let us combine all the 
means which that monarchy huthput in use, for an ape 
past, to establish its power, and we shall find that it is to 
this in particular that she is indebted for her elevation.*’’ 11 
In later times this reasoning has generally been considered 
to be as mistaken os it is paradoxical, and the effects 
whirh it attributes to thu bounty system have been traced 
to quite other causes; but it is at least certain that, how¬ 
soever caused, a reduction - rather than a rise of the price 
of corn did follow this artificial encouragement given to 
its exportation. Grain was iu general, according to 
Cbnrlcs Smith, from fifteen to twenty per cent, cheaper 
during the seventy years that followed the enactment of 
the law of 1689 than it had been for forty years before 
that time.} For some years after the llestorution thu 
average price of wheat exceeded 50s. the quarter j nor 
was it under 41s. at the date of the Revolution: for the 
ten years ending with 1695 it appears to have been about 
39s. Gif. ; for the ten ending 1705, about 43s. ; for the 
ten ending 1715, about 44s. ; for the twenty ending 1735, 
about 35s. ; for the ten ending 1745, about 32s.; and for 
the ten ending 1755, about 33s. 

Aceording to un account given by Davenant, the offi¬ 
cial value of our entire eiports for the year 1698 was 
15,788,166/. ; of which sum the woollen manufacture 
alone furnished nut less than 2,932,292/., or considerably 
nearer cmc-half than one-third.} Elsewhere the same 
writer estimates our total eiports to France in that year 
at 103,901/. ; in 1700 at 297,048/. ; and in 1701 at 
213,004/.: the values of the imports from that country 
being 76,272Z. for 1699 ; 94,641/. for 1700 ; and 123,940/. 
for 1701 .§ The only articles he particularizes are, among 
the exports, woollen goods and load ; among the imports, 

* Lea Iuierets dc la France mal entendus ; 2 tom. 13mo. 
Amst. 1757; quoted in Mr. C. Smith's Tracts un the Corn 
Laws, p. 162. ■ m. 

f Tracis on the Corn Laws, p. 73 (second edition). > 

l Second Report to Commissioners of Public Accounts. 
Merles, v. 460. 

J First Report, Works, v. 358. 
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linen, paper, wine, brandy, and kid-skins. On the 
whole it appears that the trade with France was consider¬ 
ably less now than it had been in the time of free inter¬ 
course which immediately succeeded the Hestoralion. 
The trade with Holland, on the other hand, had greatly 
increased. Up to the year 1669, according to Davcnaut, 
our exports to that country consisted of only 45 species of 
rated goods, whereas by the beginning of the reign of 
Anne we exported thither 120 or 13Q different kinds. 
Formerly our principal exports to Holland were woollen 
goods, tin, lead, brass, molasses, wrought silk, butter, and 
morkins (hides) ; our principal importations thence, 
linens, wrought silk, thrown silk, threads, inkles, spicery, 
madder, battery, stock-fish, whale-fins, hemp, flax, un¬ 
wrought copper, Hhcnish wine, safflower, and iron ware. 
Of our woollens exported to Holland, the value in 1669 
was 79,953/. ; in ITUS, 1,339,526/.: of our lead, 297/. 
in 1669 ; 38,263/. in 1703 : of our tin, 1,635/. in 1669 ; 
17,051/. in 1703. Altogether, the value uf our exports 
of the eight principal articles was 153,799/. in the former 
year, ana 1,404,920/. in the latter. Of molasses, how¬ 
ever, of which wc exported thither to the value of 
57,510/. in 1G69, there appears to have been no exporta¬ 
tion at all to Holland in 1703. On the other hand, many ; 
foreign, colonial, and East India goods entered into our 
exports in the latter year, which either formed no part of 
them, or a much smaller part, in the former. Of sugar 
and foreign fruits, we re-exported to Holland in 1703 to 
the value of 114,416/.; of pepper, drugs, and dyeing 
substances to the value of 63,865/. ; of tobacco to that of 
143,696/. ; of -foreign wool to that of 7,800/. ; and of 
cotton yam to that of 1,783/, The East India goods re¬ 
exported to Holland this year amounted in value to 
345,647/. We also now sent a Considerable quantity of 
corn to the Dutch, a commodity of which in 1669 none 
was exported Davenant says that in the year 1703 
there was entered for exportation in all sorts of grain to 
the value of 12,202/: from London, and of loB,067/. 
from the ontports; making altogether 180,269/. : but 
this appears to have been to all foreign parts. The im- 
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ports, however, from Holland in these two years do not 
exhibit so great a difference : their total amount in 1669* 
was 501,674?.; and in 1703, 522,4137. The principal 
articles of which there appears to nave been an increase 
of importation are linen (from 170,9727. to 213,701?.), 
thrown silk (from 2,8787. to 15,9667.), and threads (from 
11,6947. to 51,1387.): on the other hand there was a 
falling off in wrought silk, spicery, Rhenish wine, and 
several other articles. In the seven years from 1699 to 
1705 inclusive, the average value of our exports to Hol¬ 
land is stated to have been 1,937,934?., ana, that of our 
imports from that country, 549,8327. The latter, Dave- 
nant remarks, had ‘ ‘ continued for several years in a 
manner at a stand, seldom exceeding half a million per 
annum.” If we add the outnorts, which the account does 
not include, that sum might be increased by about a 
fourth. Our exports to Holland, on the other hand, 
had been constantly augmenting, their excess over the 
imports having, in some of the seven years, been not 
less than 1,500,000?. But? whether nr no this seeming 
overbalance in trade with the Dutch had been all to 
the profit of this kingdom, Davcnant, with a degree 
of good sense and sagacity superior to his time, is 
inclined to doubt. “ If," he continues, “ according to 
the vulgar notion, this large overbalance had been ail 
clear gain to England, it would have been some kind of 
recompense for the interruptions so long a war has brought 
to other branches of our foreign traffic ; but nothing can 
be mere fallacious than, because a country takes off more 
of our commodities than we do of theirs, to argue from 
tlience that our dealings with that country are always 
beneficial to us. . . If, for the last twenty-three years, 
the Dutch had so far augmented their luxuries as to want 
for their own consumption that vast bulk of commo¬ 
dities they have so constantly fetched from this kingdom, 
and if we had been all along so reformed in our manners 
as to stand in little need of foreign goods,"Holland must 
hare been great losers, and we great gainers, by the 
* Davenant, First Report, p. 413, where it is printed 
1699 i a misprint that also occurs in other places. 
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dealings that have been between us. If they hail not 
found their accounts in the prodigious quantity of effects 
annually exported thither from hence, and if so wise a 
state had perceived itself to carry on a losing trade, they 
would have put a stop to this mischief, either by pro¬ 
hibitions of, nr high duties upon, our product and manu¬ 
facture, for which they had a sufficient pretence from 
the additional impositions we have been compelled to lay 
upon their linens and ether goods ; but they have been 
too prudent to be frighted with the false appearance of 
an overbalance, well knowing, the more they brought 
from hence, the better opportunities they had to enlarge 
their general traffics.” lie then proceeds, by an exa¬ 
mination of details, to show that the greater part of the 
commodities taken from us by the Dutch were in reality 
re-exported by them to other countries. *#n the course 
of this investigation he notices various facts which throw 
a light upon the then state both of ofe own commerce 
and of that of the world. The total value of our exports 
of woollen manufactures to Holland, which in 170.1, os 
We have seen, was 1,339,526/., was in 1663 only 79,953/. 
Of three articles alone, perpetuanas, serges, and studs, 
we sent the Dutch in 1703 to die value of 793,527/., or 
ten times the amount of our whole exportation of woollens 
to them forty years before. That people cannot possibly, 
argues Davenant, have within the period in question so 
increased in numbers, wealth, and luxury, as to want for 
their own consumption so great a quantity of these arti¬ 
cles over and above what they were wont to call lor. 
“ The fact is,” he continues, '' that they purchase those 
immense cargoes to re-export to other countries, and so 
they are become, in a more extended decree than hereto¬ 
fore, the carriers id'our commodities to foreign markets ; 
that is to Bay, they supply those parts which we, for 
want of industry, have not embraced, or where oEr 
traffic has been interrupted by the war. It is easy to 

S rpvo that for the last twenty years* great parcels of our 
no draperies, and other woollen manufactures, went into 
France through Flanders by the connivance of governors, 
* He is writing in 1712. 
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and by compositions with the French farmers,* to the 
value (as I am well informed, when in Holland about 
six years since) of near 900,0007. per annum. Since 
the trade with the Spaniards has been interrupted, they 
most have carried of the same goods great quantities to 
Portugal; otherwise, how cuuld they dispose of all the 
baize sent from hence to Holland, which article of baize, 
from 1699 to 1704, amounts to, at a medium of the said 
live years, 92,5267 per annum—a larger proportion than 
they can possibly be conceiied to consume themselves; 
and from Portugal it must have found its way to Spain 
and, the West Indies. The same may be said of per- 
petuanos, serges, says, and other studs; as also of stock¬ 
ings, woollen and worsted, for men, women, and children. 
During both the wars, not only the fine draperies, but 
manufactures from the long wool, got into France from 
the frontier places, which turned to the profit of Holland ; 
and of late years, since they have su much enlarged 
tiieir traffics, and accumulated such a stock of wealth to 
support their trade, they hive carried up the rivem into 
Germany great parcels of fine cloths, stuffs, says, and 
serges, which uur merchants were wont formerly to ex- 
port to Hamburgh and other parts of the German empire 
upon their own accounts.” So likewise with regard to 
the tin taken from ns by the Dutch. Our export of tin 
to all foreign countries amounted in 1663 to 153 tons; 
in 1669 to 240 ; in the three years of peace, from 1693 
to 1700, on an average, to 1297 ; and in the,ten yeans of 
war, from 1700 to 1710, on an average, to 1094. In 
these last ten years the Dutch alone bought from us 
annually, on an average, 5937 cwt., or nearly 300 tons, 
Df the estimated value of 21,3747. “ It is not difficult,” 

says Davenant, “ to account for the reasons why our late 
exportations of tin so for, exceed those of former times. 
All our neighbours, as ♦ell os ourselves, have increased 
in the luxurious ways of living; such who heretofore 
wore content with pewter are now served jn plate, apd 
aieh as made use of trenchers, wooden platters, and 
earthenware will now have pewter; all'winch is visible 
* Of customs. 
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within forty years, and has occasioned this great call of a 
commodity almost peculiar to us.” The quantity of tin 
raised from the mines, however, was still greater than 
the demands of the home-market and of foreign countries 
together took off our hands: at the lime when Davenont 
wrote, her Majesty, for whose behoof the mines were 
wrought, jmd unsold between 4000 and 5000 tons, or as 
much ■Crwould supply the consumption of the next four 
or five years. “ As the case Btands at preBent,'’ he adds, 
11 Holland is the great magazine for tin ; the necessities 
of such as have it upon theirhands, either in merchandize 
or security, drive it thither, and the Dutch set what 
price they please upon this rich product of England, to 
the damage of the public.” He proposes that a thousand 
tons of the dead stock should be coined into tin halfpeiuji 
and farthings. The annual quantity of tin that was 
raised in England, however, went on increasing from 
this time instead of being diminished :—the quantity 
which had accumulated in Davenant’s tionyponly abtijn 
a year's produce of the mines* at present'll®e next pro¬ 
ceeds to our exports of com. This, heMvves, “ is, in 
a manner, a new exportation, arising to HlWom the war, 
which has in other countries so employed the hands of 
their people that they could not till the ground, or from 
dearths or plagues, wnerewith divers nations have been 
afflicted for these last twenfy-threc years. 1 ’ Formerly, 
only a very small quantity of grain was sent from the 
port of London to Holland, Spain, Denmaxk, Africa, the 
Plantations, Italy, and Portugal: in 1663 the entire 
estimated valuqof the com so exported was only 43152., 
and in 1699 not more than 2011/, “ Whereas now, 1 ’ 

continues our author, “ we export grain of all sorts to 
Africa, Canaries, Denmark ana Norway, East Country, 
Flanders, France, Germany, Holland, Ireland, Italy, 
Madeiras, Newfoundland, Portugal, Russia, Scotland, 
Spain, Sweden, Venice, Isles of Guernsey, Sac., and 
English Plantations.’ 1 In the eleven years from 1700 
to 1710, inclusive, the average total export of grain from 
England was of the estimated value of 274,171/.; of 
which the value of that entered for exportation to IIol- 
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land alone averaged 151,9341. “What, pert Of this 
commodity," Bays Darenant, “ is for their own consump¬ 
tion, and what part they re-export to ofoer countries, 
does not appear to me ; bat .so far is certain—when corn 
bears a high price in foreign marjcets they send large 
cargoes of it to the places where it folds a good vent ; 
and it hat been known that in years of scarcity they bring 
us hack our own wheat, because of the premium We give 
upon exportation, and which they are enabled to do: by 
having large granaries almost in every great town, 
wherein they store large quantities in cheap years, to 
answer the demands of other countries.” Of tobobco, 
our average annual importation from Virginia, for foe 
ten years fromr ltOO to 1799 inclusive, had been 
28,858,666 lbs.; and we had annually re-exported to 
foreign countries 17,598,007 lbs., of which quantity 
Holland alone took from us 7,851,157 lbs., or not much 
less than the half. “ This product of our plantations,’’. 
Davenant observes, “carved to Holland, brings con¬ 
siderable profit to that country ; besides fo&t foe manu¬ 
facturing of it, when there, employs a great number of 
their people. What proportion of it they consume them¬ 
selves cannot well be stated ; but so far is known, foot 
they mix it with the tobacco of their own growth, viz., 
for France, one-third inland and two-thirds Virginia; 
making it finer or coarser, and adding to or diminishing 
foe quantity of Virginia, and making some ijp only with 
our tqbacoo-atiuks mixed with their own leaves, according 
to foe use of the country whereunto they export it]” 
According to an account which he had dfen, and which 
he believed to be authentic, foe Dutch had .pome by the 
year 1706 to grow at -home, in their three provinces of 
UtreeHf, Guenlerlgnd, Overyssel, and part of foe duchy 
of clevos, 13,000,0004bs- > 0 f tobacco, jlfoough seven 

f ears before they, did not raise more than 8,000,000 it*. 

t appears from this account that, in the beginning of the 
last century, foe consumption of tobecco in England 
exceeded 11,000,000 1he.; at present, with probably 
thrice foe population, it is only about 16,000,000 lba. 
Nor is our entire annual importation of tobacco much 
von. u. h 
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wore than it -was then: in 1831, for instance, it was only 
about 33{QOQ/KK)Jbs, The last elites ,of our exports to 
Holland which, Davenanl examines is that of our East 
India goods. He begins by-observing, that Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam were ,then in a manner, thp magazines fpr 
the wrought silk,Bengal stuffemixed with silku,rher!.: ot 
the mimi footing. of Persia, China, or East.India, and for 
all calicoes painted,. dyed, printed, or, stained in those 
parts*; -which commodities, .since their use had been pro¬ 
hibited here,* were chiefly sent to Holland, that country 
taking off, on the average of, the four years from 1702 to 
1705 inclusive,, above 94,8167. worth of them annually. 
Ho apprehends that the Dutch -in this way drew into 
.heir pockets the greater part of the profits of our East 
India trade; and umt such would continue to be the case 
so long Os our own merchants were, by the law prevent¬ 
ing th? home consumption of the commodities in question, 
ecb fined to that one foreign market As fur tire supposed 
interference 'of these India fabrics with our woollen ma¬ 
nufacture* abroad, he dons out think there is much.of 
anything in that objection. “ For these last Jhjrty 
years,”-he observes, “ in which the East fndiu trade has 
been carried on to the highest pitch, we are not decreased 
in the manafacturea from long wool, but rather the con¬ 
trary, and to a large degree. ..... Nor docs it appew 
to me, from any observation I can make, that East India 

? !DOd* have „ hurt the general traffic of our .woollen 'manu- 
sltures in foreign markets; these silks and staffs seem 
father a commodity calculated for the! middle rank of 
people.; they "Ire too vulgar to be worn by the best sort, 
and too costly for the lowest rank ; so that the use of 
them remains in the middle ,rank, whofthe ,luxuries of 
the world still increasing) would wear European silks if 
they hod out East India stiiCs and. painted calicoes, 
whereby, the .vent, of ow woollen goods abroad would 
, ‘e* : Thes6 tOast India goods wdre prohibited in England, 
and'tftfly altewed’to be imported for rc-ssportatwm, in .IfiVU, 
by the’ Vl-vWUl. 111. Ill, entitled w An Act for,the more 
Bffoeturi iimplciying the poor, by encouraging themanufacr 
tnres of this kingdom." 
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cMrrlainly be ldgsimcd.” 11 On the whole,” Davenarit fon)- 
cliicfips, 1 “ the truth of 'the cue appears to be, that, esjie- 
dinlly (lnring this last war (while Our trade “with France 
and Spain las been interrupted) j 1 huge quantities of the 
wollcn manufactures, c6rn, tin,' tobacco;’ with divers 
ether commodities, have heed Sent to Holland, which 
goods'hi the former eourte of trade wc exported directly 
yourselves, hind mostly in our own shipping:, to the in¬ 
crease of oiir navigation, which the war having rendered 
difficult, add their ports being less exposed than ours to 
tile dahgilr of privateers, as well in ships outward as 
homeward bound, the Hollanders have in a great men* 
siitE got to be the carriers of our goods; but, as Onr 
exports thither have increased'all along, so our 1 exports 
to other parts must, In proportion, have diminished, and 
whirt we seem to have gained in our dealings there we 
hive lost in the general balance of our trade with other 
countries.” Taking the year 1703, it appears that the 
Value of 'our exports to all foreign parts was 6,644,108!., 
while that of mlr exports to Holland alone was 2,417,890/., 
ur more than a third of the whole. Of the 2,417,890/. 
there Was exported in English bottoms 1,502,160/., and 
in foreign bottoms 915,720/. Of the imports from Hol¬ 
land Tor that year, to the value of 289,844/. was brought 
in English, and 232,568/. in foreign vessels. And these 
tame proportions Davenant believes would nearly hold 
for other yealh. We may hence perceive the extent to 
which the currying trade, both in goods for -the English 
market and in English produce and manufitotures, was at 
this time in the hands of foreigners, an# principally of 
the Dutch'. 

As tor the prevalent motion which Davensnt takes so 
much pains to combat, that this trade withalolland most 
needs'be a profitable one? simply because Our exports so 
much exceeded our imports, it was as irrational as it 
would be to maintain that toe productive labourer roqpt 
always be a greater gainer upon the article be produces 
toon ton capitalist who employs him. The Dutch, hero 
stood ht the position of too capitalist, and too English Wf 
toe labourer. The former, in fact, employed too letter 
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to work for them—to produce the goods which they sold 
at a-profit to other countries. Of course, in such n con¬ 
nexion, while the Dutch Had the goods the English had 
the money—just aa while the master has his goods the 
workman has his wages ; and thus, and thus alone, was 
brought about, in the exchange between the two coun¬ 
tries, that excess in our receipt of money or bullion con¬ 
stituting the so called favourable balance of the mercantile 
and manufacturing theories. But that the excess of 
profit or reel advantage should be with the labourer 
rather than with the capitalist may fairly be presumed to 
be as unusual, and as little likely in the nature of things, 
in the case of nations as of individuals. 

Davenant incidentally mentions jn the Report from 
which we have abstracted these notices, that, on an 
average of the seven years from 1699 to 1705 inclusive, 
our exports to Germany had amounted to the estimated 
value of 838,5911., and our imports thence to that of 
677,721/.* This, he observes, “ is no considerable, 
excess from so large and populous a country, espe¬ 
cially when it is considered what quantities of German 
linens have been imported hither since the first war 
•with France, which German linens must have been 
answered by an adequate quantity of our woollen ma¬ 
nufactures, if the Dutch did not intercept us in the 
traffic by our own commodities.” Such as it tfas, how¬ 
ever, this excess of exports over imports made our trade 
with Germany he considered a profitable one, as well as 
that with Holland. In our dealings with the countries 
in the north of Europe, on the contrary, as in those with 
France, we were losers according to this way of calcu¬ 
lating, if we may trust an account from which it appears 
that in the trade with Denmark and Norvw, uxi -the 
average of the four years from’1698 to 1701 inclusive, 
out annual imports amounted to 76,215/., and our exports 
oqly to 39,443/. ; in that with. the East country our 
imports to 181,296/., and our exports only to 149,893/.; in 
ffiatwith Russia, our’imports to 112,262L, and our exports 


* Second Reoart n. 420. 
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only In 58,834/. ; and in that with Sweden, our imports 
to 212,094/., and our exports only to 57,555/.* These 
figures may at any rate be taken as showing the extent 
of our commercial intercourse at this time with the 
countries in question. 

Doiviito this, and indeed to a much later date, Dur 
chief article of produce and export cpntinued, as ofqpld, 
to be our' woollens. This important manufacture was 
the subject of various legislative regulations in the reifn 
of William. Immediately after the Revolution an act 
was passed, renewing and strengthening the former laws 
against the exportation of the raw material, whirh, the 
preamble alleges, had of late years been extensively 
violated, “ through the remissness and negligence ot 
officers and others.”+ In 1698, however, we find the 
parliament again complaining that, nevertheless, the 
sending of the commodity abroad was still “ notoriously 
continued, to the great prejudice and discouragement qf 
the woollen trade and manufacture of England.”$ The 
next year the jealousy with which this great staple'was 
watched overwras strikingly evinced by the passing of an 
act which, after declaring that 11 the wool and the 
woollen manufactures of cloth, serge, baise, kerseys, and 
other stuffs made or mixed with wool, are the greatest 
and most profitable commodities of this kingdom,, dn 
which the value of lands and the trade of the nation dn 
chiefly depend,” proceeds to state, that “ gihat quantities 
of the like manufactures have of late been made and are 
daily increasing in the kingdom of Ireland and in the 
English plantations in America, and are exported from 
thence to foreign markets heretofore supplied from Eng¬ 
land, which wul inevitably sink the value of lands, and' 
tend to the ruin of the jrade and the woollen manufac¬ 
tures of this realm and thereupon strictly prohibits 
the exports in future both of wool and of woollen goodk 
to any part of the world except to England 1 , from either 

A Quoted by Anderson, Chron. qf Com. iii, 11, fhm tike 
monthly periodical called the Political State uf Great 
Britain, for November, 1721. 

f 1 W. and M. c. 32. J !• Will. III. c. 40. 
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Ireland or tho plantations,.* Einsjjy, .in-.tbo Mowing 
sessiun, bythe same act which put on end .to all duties 
on the exportation of com, all subsisting duties upon the 
exportation of homo woollen .manufactures' were also 
taken off, on the ground that 11 the weal th and prosperity 
of this kingdom doth in a great measure depeni'.upon the 
imogovement of its woollen manufactures^ ttn^ .tno,!pro- 
fi table trade carried on by the.exportatj$n of the «une.”j' 
The system of artificial protection,, however, was not in 
this case carried to the length of actuully stimulating thp 
exportation of cither wool or woollens by bounties, ns 
had been done with regard to com. 

In 1697 Davenunt estimated the value of the wool yearly 
shorn in England at about 2,000,0001.J At a general 
medium he conceives the materiul to be probably im¬ 
proved about fourfold in the working ; so that the, entire 
annual value of our woollen manufactures at this time 
might be set down at about 8,0(10,0001. Of aU the cloth 
made he allows a fourth for exportation; there would, 
therefore, remain for home consumption about 6,000,0001. 
worth. ■ These inferences, however, are probably; consi¬ 
derable exaggerations. More reliance may perhaps be 
placed upon an account which he says he had procured 
14 .from a very skilful hand," and from which it would 
appear that the quantity of fine cloth manufactured in 
England from Spanish wool in the year 16SB was about 
19,000 pfeett, of which about 9000 were exported (8420 
from the port of London, 614 from the outportt), nnd 
10,000 reserved for home - consumption-^ Some 


a*"* lO.Will. HI. c. 16 (c. 10 in eommon editions). rt . , 

, f 11 Will. III. c. 20. , , , . 

: i Discourse on the East .India Trade, Works, is, 146. 
His calculation is, that there were annually shorn’about 
twelve millions of fleeees, of the average value of 3«, id. per 
flegee, somewhat above eight fleeces making a tod bfvTOcl, 
the average price of which whs 25*., or 1 It. a pohsd. 
Gregory King, in his Political Condusibas (1696), esti¬ 
mates the value of the wool yearly shorn el the same sum 
with Davensnt. >i <> i- .... • , . <*•••>. 4 

} Works, ii. 149. 
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people,” this writer elsewhere observes, 11 have been apt 
tu fear that we Sink in thh wfiolien manufacture, because 
the accounts, of the draperies exported have been hereto¬ 
fore larger than of late veara ; but* <0oh do ’not contem¬ 
plate that, though the old may have lessened, what are 
commonly culled the new draperies have increased. Con¬ 
sisting in bays, serges, and stuffs; so that, upon tho 
whole, infinitely more of the material of wool has ofvlute 
years been wrought up-for foreign use than in fanner 
times ; and herein our merchants nave been only forced 
to follow the modes and humour of those people with 
whom they deal, and the course they have pursued has 
hitherto not been detrimental to tho public. Nor is 
there any cause to apprehend but that we may inoreasc 
from time to time in the general manufacture of wool, 
though the exportation of particular commodities may 
now and then vary ; for, upon the whole, our material is 
better and fitter for all uses than that of most countries. 
It were better, indeed, ^jiat the call from abroad were 
only for the fine draperies, because then we should heiin 
a manner without a rival; no country hut England and 
Irelandlia ring a sword or turf that Will rear sheep pro¬ 
ducing the wool of which most of our draperies are made. 
It is true the wool of Spain is fine nbove all others ; but 
it is the wear only of the richer sort, and of Spanish 
cloths not above 9000 pieces are sent abroad comimmttNB 
annis; and even in the working up of this wool perhaps 
. it may be made out that our very rlimaftr gives us an 
advantage'over other countries.”* This was written in 
1699. The art allowing woollen goods to-be exported 
duty- free came into operation the following year, and 
apparently produced a considerable increase -of exporta¬ 
tion the duty received iu the three years before the re» 
■ Weal having^amounted^to 129,640/., and that which' would 
’ have been payable upon the quantities of woollen mmru- 
fagturcs entered for exportation In the three folhfwihg 
, years to 1 50,829/ a .difference which,ls tbg duty was 
. un ad inJortm <H>E of five per cent, impfie^ aq .increase 
- “ Essay upon the Probable Methods etjaakiug »people 

gainers in the Bahuice of Trade; in Workirli, Ute, 
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of exports upon the three years to the value of 425,040?., 
or ofabodt 142,000?. per annum. But DarenaO^ main¬ 
tains that, “ to carry on some mystery of trade,” the 
merchants, now that it cost Them nothing, were accus¬ 
tomed to enter larger quantities than they really exported, 
especially of the perpetuanas, serges, and other coarser 
descriptions of cloth. By the books of the Custom 
'House, he says, the exportation of woollens would 
appear to be growing every year larger and larger, while 
at the same time there was a general complaint all over 
England of wool being a drug.* 

The ainount of the trade of England, in bo far as it 
gave employment to our own shipping, wlmthcr fur in¬ 
tercourse with foreign parts or for coasting purposes, and 
also its distribution over the country, at the end pf the 
reign of King' William, may be collected from an account 
of the mercantile marine of the kingdom as it existed in 
January, 1702, which has been drawn up from returns 
then mode to inquiries instituted by the Commissioners of 
the Customs. From this account it appears that there be¬ 
longed to the port of London 560 vessels, of the average 
buraeti of about 151 tons, and 10,065 men; to Bristol 
165 vessels, of 105 tons on an average, and 2,359 men ; 
to Yarmouth 143 vessels, of 62 tons on an average, and 
668 men ; to Exeter 121 vessels, of the bm-deri uf 58 or 
69 tons on an average, and 978 men ; to Hull 115 ves¬ 
sels, of nearly 66 tons on an average, and 187 men (80 
of the Hull vessels were at this time laid up) ; to Whitby 
110 vessels, of 75 tons on an average, ana 571 men; to 
Liverpool 1Q2 vessels, of between 84 and 85 tuns on an 
average, and 1,101 men ; and to Scarborough 10O vessels, 
of nearly 69 tons on an average, and 606 men. None of 
the other porta had so many ob a hundred vessels ; but 
Newcastle had 63, measuring in alj 11,000 tons, or above 
173 tons on' an average, and Ipswich 39, measuring 
11,170 tons in ail, or above 286 tons on an average. 
The, number of ’vessels belonging to all the ports in Eng¬ 
land was 3281, measuring 261,222 tons, or nearly So 
tons on sn average; and the total number of seamen 
* Second Report on Public Accounts, in Works, v. 445. 
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27,196 The vessels carried among them 5660 guns,* 
Accordmg to the account laid before the House of Com¬ 
mons by the Navy Office in 1791 which we have re¬ 
ferred to on former occasions, the royal navy at the end 
of William’s reign was of the estimated burden oi 
159,017 tons. A statement given on the authority ol 
Pcpys, the author of the Diary, who had been Secretary 
to tiie Admiralty in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II., makes the number of ships,' of fifty tons dud 
upwards, forming the royal navy in 1695, to nave been 
above 200, measuring in all above 112,400 tons, and 
manned by 45,000 sailors^ The entire number of sea¬ 
men, therefore, which the kingdom could furnish at this 
time was probably above seventy thousand. It was in 1696, 
we may here mention, that the noble institution of Green- 
Wfeh Hospital was founded for aged and disabled sailors 
(though not opened till 1705) by an act of parliament, 
which at the same time established a registry in which 
mariners, Beamon, watemnen, fishermen, lightermen, 
bargemen, kcelmen, and other seafaring persons, between 
tile ages of eighteen and fifty, were invited to enrol their 
names and places of residence, to the number of 30,000, 
on which they were to receive a bounty or retaining fee 
of 40s. annually, on condition of hulding themselves at 
all times in readiness to man the royal navy.J Ting 
registry, however, which aimed at furnishing a substitute 
for impressment, was discontinued in 171J), on the 
leged ground that it had not produced the good effewj 

* Note in- Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, ii. 719. 
Maopheraon, who dues not quote his authority for this ac¬ 
count, expresses a doubt as to the correctness of the figures 
in tba case of the tonnage assigned to the Ipswich ▼easels. 
Chalmers, in Estimate, pp. 87, B8, refers evidently to the 
same account, as " A* detail in the Plantation Office,” 
although he assigns it to the year. 1701, i n stead of 1702, 
and gives (apparently bv a typographical e$for) the number 
of sailors as only 16,591/ * 

t Given in Gibson's Translation of Camden’s Britimnjn, 
2nd edit i. 234. 

I 7-and {twin. HI.«. 21. 
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intended for flie liervice of the crown, or Hie encolirage-t 
ment of seamen, but, on the contrary, hud ottSsinnod 
pinch charge, vexation, and trouble.* In this same-year; 
169^,''the first light-house was begun to bo erected oh the 
Eddystonc rock, off Plymouth, .by WinStanley, at : the 
expense of the corporation of the Trinity House, ft 
wife not, however, completed till the yeah 1700, and It 
was blown down on the 26th of November, 1703, when 
Winstanloy himself, happening to be at the rock superin¬ 
tending some repairs, perished with all his workmen. A 


been partly of stone), was some years after erected tgr 
Rudycrd, which stood till it was burned down in 17M| 
when it was succeeded by the present admirable stone 
structure, the work of the late Mr. Smeaton. r 

On the whole the reign of. William, notwithstanding 
thd pressure of the war which extended over the greats* 
port of it, certainly did not by any means either reverse 
mV interrupt, the progress the. country was’previously 
making in economical prosperity, although it may have 
somewhat Slackened the rate of its- advance. It may be 
asserted, in the words of a late writer, “ that manufac¬ 
tures flourished in the mean time ; that there was a great 
dfemand‘for labour; that the foreign traffic and siaviga- 

S in of England doabled from tile peace «f Ryswick to 
e accession of Queen Anne. For the re-coinage of the 
silver, tnealitigic, produced an exhilarating effect on in¬ 
dustry, itl the same proportion as the .debasement of the 
current coin is slwayS disadvantageous to the lower orders, . 
and dishonourable to the state. The revival of public 
Cfedit after the peace of Ryswick, and the rising of the 
nrttes Of (He Bank of England to par, strengthened psjvate 
confidence, 1 gt the same time that these causes mvigonted 
oui ffiaijnfheWres and our trade. And the spirit of-pop** 
lotion was-Otill more animated by the many acts wf ttatm- 
ritllsatfon wludhwere readily passed, during everysoaalon, 
in thprdghoF WilRurti, and which dearly evince how 
many industrious foreigners found shelter in -England 

* 9 Anne, c. 16 C21 in comma) editions).' 
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limn ,tha,pcrsecution, of countries Jess tcjjenuit and free.*'* 
Tfi§ mffioiial industry, and enterprise, indeed, could not 
fajl to foceive new animation and vigour, in all their de- 
partiUents, from die increased security, of person and pro¬ 
perty which the -Revolution brought with, it to, every 
if habitant of the kingdom, and from the., very spirit of 
freedom tlmt might now be said to vivify and winch thu 
fir «rf England. . , , 

■iA, stilldarger proportionate as well os actual part of, the 
reign of Anne than of that of William was spent in war, 
Mtdi both from the greater extent to which military 
operations were carried on, and from the accumulation of 
die debt, the public burthens were now considerably in. 
creased; hut, notwithstanding the pry which was as 
hstial kept up by faction about the .continued decay of 
the national resources, well_established facts sufficiently 
prove that,, even during the course of this second war 
with.jV.meo, the country, as soon os it had rallied, from 
the first effects of the sjmek that again broke up.and 
threw into confusion the relations to which it had begun 
to accommodate itself during the short previous interval 
of peace, rather made way than fell off in commercial 
upd general prosperity, and that after the war was over 
its unfettered energies carried it forward at a rate such 
as it had perhaps never before experienced, It appears 
that the estimated value of our exports had bceiucifueed 
by the year 1705 to 5,308,906/.; but from this point Of 
greatest depression our foreign trade gradually so far re¬ 
covered, that in 1709 the value of our exports to all 
countries had risen to 5,913,357/.; in 1711 to 5,962,988?. - 
and in 1712, when indeed hostilities had nearly erased 
except in name, to 6,868,840/. In 1713,^14, and 
17lA,the three years that immediately fullowea the vu, 
thri» average, amount was 7,696,573/.—w hich was nearly 
a million sterling beyond their amount during the pre¬ 
ceding peace. . In another respect our figeign trade nail 
oewi become more advantageous than it then bad been! the 
ttal-Jonriogn of-the ships annually cleared outwards on 
the average of the years 1699, 1700, and 1701 had been 
Phalmers, Estimate, p. 81.*- 
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337,328 tons, and in the years 1713, 1714, and 1715, its 
average amount was 448,004 tons; but the portion of it 
that was foreign at the former period was 43,625 tons, 
whereas now that was only 26,573 tons—so that the 
native shipping employed in ou, foreign trade had in¬ 
creased in this interval from. 298,703 to 421,431 tons, 
or by considerably more than a third.* The progress of 
the post-office revenue does not indeed afford an equally 
favourable indication; but this we believe to be attri¬ 
butable to the great extent to which franking was now 
Carried—an evidence of which we have in the fart that 
in the year 1722, when the net revenue of the post-office 
was only about 98,000/., it was calculated that there was 
withdrawn from the) gross revenue by franked letters no 
less a sum than 33^3977. The practice of franking is 
traced back to the Restoration ! hut it was probably not 
extensively practised till after the Revolution; from 
about which time, however, notwithstanding several 
attempts to regulate it and protect it from abuse, it ap¬ 
pears to have been, in part by fraud and forgery, in part 
by merely the more liberal or unscrupulous use of the 
legal privilege, carried to a greater excess every year 
down to the close of the present period. In the first 
four yean of the war, that is, from 1702 to 1705 in¬ 
clusive, the nett average annual revenue of the post-offiee 
declined to 61,5687.—a falling off which it seems impos¬ 
sible to suppoge could have been owing simply to the 
war. On the average of ,the four years from 1787 to 
1710 inclusive it was still less, having fallen to 58,0527.; 
nor did the augmentation of the rates one-third in 1711, 
and the restoration of peace together, raise it on the 
average aUc four years ending with 1714 to a higher 
sum tpan 90,2237., although the Scottish post-office, con¬ 
tributing about 20007. a-year, was'now incorporated with 
the English. It may lie taken as an evidence of the 
growth of eapitfd that the legal rate of interest was in 
1714 reduced from six to five per cent, at which it stilt 
continues. 

* Chalmers, pp. 89 and 90, apparently from Mr. AMbfti 
transcript. • 
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One of the most important events affecting our foreign 
trade that-took place, uvthe reign of Anne was the con¬ 
clusion , in December, 1703, of tbs famous commercial 
arrangement with Portugal, commonly called the Methuen 
Treaty, after the ambassador by whom it was negotiated, 
by which, on condition of our admitting the wines of the 
growth of Portugal on payment of a duty one-third less 
than was paid upon French wines, his Portuguese majesty 
agreed to admit our woollen cloths on the same terms as 
before they were prohibited, which they appear to have 
been for about twenty years. This treaty, which con¬ 
doned to be maintained till the year 1831, was, in great 
part, no doubt, owing to the anti-Gallic temper which 
prevailed in the public mind, generally regarded at the 
time ns onp of tnc greatest advantages ever secured for 
our trad® and manufactures,.and it long continued to be 
the theme of boundless laudation with all onr writers an 
■ailijects of commerce and political economy who aspired 
to the reputation of eithe* orthodoxy or patriotism. As 
a specimen of the style in which it was wont to be spoken 
of, and of the beneficial effects that were attributed to it, 
the reader may take the following passage from Mr. 
Charles King’s Dedication of the collection of papers en¬ 
titled The 1 British Merchant' to the son of Methuen:— 
“ Your lather, often ambassador extraordinaiy to this 
King of Portugal, procured for Great Britain that glorious 
treaty of commerce, by, which she gains i$ove a million 
u-year. By this treaty we paid our armies in Spain and 
Portugal, and drew mom thence in the tote war con¬ 
siderable sums for our troops in other parts, without 
remitting one farthing from England ; and at the same 
time coined in the Tower abore a million of Portugal gold 
in three years. By this treaty we gain a greater balance 
from Portugal only thtm from any other country what¬ 
soever ; -and at this time it is the only country from 
whence we have any balance worth the naming. By. this 
tiieaty we have increased our exports thither from ubont 
three hundred thousand pounds a-year to near a million 
and a half.” One Df the writers in the British Merchant 
declares that Mr. Methuen deserved to hate his statue set 
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up in every tigdjng town- in file island,* In tlic same 
Spirit Anderson, the industrious and generally suneiUn 
historian of our commerce, earnestly expresses his_ hope 
tliat 1 * this most just and beneficial convention,” as it had 
remained unviulated to his duy^may continubso for ever. 
But the Methuen Treaty is now looked back apnn .by 
most thinking persons ns having been, if not at the mo¬ 
ment when it was contracted, at least during the greater 
part of the time it was allowed to remain in forte, Bn 
entanglement on the whole very prejudicial in its effects 
both commercially and politically. If it gained us the 
market of Portugal for our woollens, it excluded us from 
the vastly more wealthy and extensive market of FranceJ 
In forcing upon us the wines of Portugal, it deprived “us 
of those of France, although such used to be the pre¬ 
ference given by our national taste to the latter, that it 
has been doubted if u single pijie of port was ever brought 
into this country previous to the Restoration. So great, 
however, was the change of sentiment end fashion gra¬ 
dually wrought by the wars and other events that had 
occurred since then, and finally fixed and mode permanent 
by this treaty, that we soon nearly ceased to import or 
drink French wines altogether, and the belief in the su¬ 
periority of port came to be held as much part and parcel 
of the creed of every true-born and true-hearted English¬ 
man as ids belief in die eternal fitness of the Odra-Mw* 
arufthe gtime,J;iw s, An instance-es it has been remarked, 
perhaps the most remarkable in the history of commerce, 
of the course of trade and the taste and habits of a people 
being altered by a more custom-house regulation 1 Worst 
of all, this treaty, by rivetting in the maimer it did our 
connexion with Portugal, and binding ns both politically 
and commercially to that country, without question 
materially contributed to keep os from ever forming 
any really cordial or intimate alliance with Franco) even- 
when there wa&no war between ue. Sufficient evidenced* 
of this was given in what happened at the pence o#- ! 
Utrecht, in 1713, whoa the proposed commercial treaty •' 
with France, almost the only part of the nnasgeaeU»i> 
* British Merchant, iii. bl, ' • *> 
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then made dint Vad 1 ;creditable tflf the EneflUh government 
and their negociature, was prevented from taking effect 


stance, that the subjects Of the two contracting powers 
should, as to all duties on merchandise, and all such things 
os related cither to commerce or to any other right what- 



i|i 1664 should again coma into operation in regard to 
imports hem England, an (Kill prohibitions that hud sinco 
been issued against English produce and manufactures 
should bo withdrawn or annulled. These propositions 
obviously went to do away with flic Methuen Treaty t 
and the clamour raised against them on that express ground 
was instant and general. It was upon this occasion that 
the paper called The British Merchant was established 
by Mr.-Henry Martin (afterwards Inspector-General jof 
Exports and Iui|airts), assisted by Sir Thcodnre Jannson, 
Sir Charles- Cooke, Mr. James Milner, Mr. Nathaniel 
Torriano, and other eminent London merchants, in Oppo¬ 
sition So thp Mercator, or Commerce Retrieved, a paper 
published thrice a-week, in defence of the French treaty 
andotho.government, by the relelitatcd Daniel'Defoe. 

As this anther," rays the somewhat uncercmohiousfy 
expressed prc&ce to the collected lucubrations of bn 
antagonists, “ had a knack of'writing very plausibly, and 


chief, especially amongst such as were unskilled in trade, 
and at die same time very fond of French wines, which 
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it was then * greOticrime 1 1> be against. Several ingenious 
merchants, of long experience and well dulled in trade, 
joined together to contradict the impositions of this 
writer : they knew he had many heads, besides the advan¬ 
tages of public peperB, to help him, and therefore thought 
this the moft feasible way to confute him and set the state 
of our trade in a clear light.” The paper they put out, 
they go on to state, was, in opposition to his tape, called 
The British Merchant, or Commerce Preseroedfand was 
published twice a-week. The discussion, it is admitted, 
was carried on in a somewhat loose and desultory' way, 
and the fonts bearing upon the question were stated 
without much method ; but the reason of this was, “ that 
Mercator, whenever he was dose set, always quitted the 

S iint he was dpun, and trumped up something new.” 

o doubt Defoe would give his opponents enough to do-in: 
attempting to Dope with his activity and dexterity at fenoo 
and thrust. Their publication, however, they tell us, and 
the convincing arguments Sir Charles Cooke and others 
concerned in the work laid before both houses of parlia¬ 
ment, in speeches pronounced at the bar, had the good 
effect-of throwing out the pernicious bill of commerce ; 
and that although ministers had attempted to gun their 
point by a sort of stratagem, and, knowing A4t“ French 
wine was a relishing liquor* to English palates,” had 
moved, in the first instance, to take off the duties from 
th^ article only for a couple of months—a motion which 
“ was very acddentally, though very wisely, opposed as 
it was ready to pass, and dropt.” The bill for rendering 
nflhitnal the treaty of commerce was, after it had passed 
through the committee, lost on the motion that it should 
be engrossed—only 185 members in an otherwise vpry 
subservient House of Commons voting for the motion; and 
19* against it. Among those, it seems, by whom tile 
opposition to the treaty had been most zeafoasty promoted,- 
botfi within dsura and without, were Charles Montague 
(who soon after was made Lord Halifax), • and General 
(afterwards Lord)- Stanhope, who became secretary of 
state in the reign of George I. “ My Lord Halifax,” 
says the preface Defero as, 41 was the support and the very 
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spirit of the paper called The British Merchant : he en- 
roumgrd the gentlemen concerned to meet, heard and 
assisted their debates, and, being zealous above all things 
that the trade of Great Britain should flourish, he not 
only continued his influence and advice to the last, but, 
out of his usual and unbounded liberality, contributed very 
largely to this work ; a considerable sum being rinsed to 
carry it on.” Stanhope, again, was the person who, 
suddenly craning into tne House of Commons when the 
vutetirss about to pass for taking off the duties on French 
wines for two months, got up a debate on the Question, 
and prevailed upon the House to consent that, before it 
was carried, the merchants should be heard. The conse¬ 
quences, indeed, that were represented as certain to follow 
from the treaty were sufficiently alarming, and might well 
make the legislature pause. “ I shall make it appear,” 
says one of the writers in The British Merchant, 11 that, 
if the Bth and 9th article of the treaty of commerce 
between France and us had been rendered effectual by a 
law, this very thing had been more ruinous to the British 
nation than if the city of London were to be laid in ashes. 
This city has been once burned to the ground, but the 
people were still in being. They were, notwithstanding 
this calamity, a constant mart for the product and manu¬ 
factures of die country. But, if such a law as I have 
mentioned had passed, France would have gone on from 
that moment to exhaust the treasures of the kingdom. 
We should have presently lost our best markets both at 
home and abroad, our gentlemen must have felt a sudden 
and universal decay of their rents, and our common 
people must have either starved for wont of work, come 
to the lands or the parish for subsistence, or hove retired 
to foreign ports for brood.” The controversy, this elo¬ 
quent gentleman proceeds, was not party against party, 
Tory against Whig, protestant against papist, or church¬ 
man against dissents 1 ; but nation againti nation—the 
trade of Britain against the trade of Franqo i— 11 The 
questions upon this bill are, whether France, after all her 
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treasure, beggar our gentlemen, and slave oilreotnmOh 
people; and pettier the gentlemen of Britain, after all 
their glorious victories,"ought at last to ho contented to 
'become hewers of NvoOd arid drawers of water to the 
nation they have so Often beaten.”*’ In a subsequent 
part bi the paper it is maintained, as used to be dona by 
most reasoners on this aide down to bur own rifjy," that by 
the treaty of commerce with Portugal we WeTC absolutely 
bound to admit tile wines of that Country at a Idwer duty 
than those of France fur ever, or at least so long fea : the 
'PojJugneae chose to admit our woollens at the then dtity 
—a construction which the following express stipulation 
in the treaty itself' sufficiently refutes“ But; if afeany 
thne this deduction or abatement of customs, which iS"to 
be made as aforesaid, shall in any manner be otteffijited 
arid prejudiced, it shall be just and lawful for hrssdettkl 
-TOjfcl majesty of Portugal again to prohibit flic waWlen 
doth9 and the rest of the British woollen manufactures.'" 

With all its extravagance upon sdme.mipts, "Rtc 
British Merchant Contains a good deal offtsjbiAtiotf bn 
the state of our commerce at the elosd'nff we reign of 
'Anne, tmd most of its farts may probably be confided in, 
whatever 'may be thought of many of ite'fnfereiricte atid 
'reasonings. Notwithstanding all the mefliodising the 
Wiginal papers arc stated to have received on their tepub- 
BeatiOn lit a collected form, the three volumes oTVvmeh 
the book consists are still a confused enough miscellany ; 
but wfe Shall endeavour to select from the matt some of 
the particulars that seem most curious’or otherwise WOVthy 
of notice. «■ "M * 

In hls preface the editor, enumerating the "pecOftar 
commercial advantages of Great Britain, stateS'lnii irita 
list he hid seen Of the merchant^ in dad aboutl/andoi, 
printed in the vein- IB7T, they were^17*86'in 18fs ’ 11 T 
Jtnow,” he adds, * 1 above 400 of them, who brerwftWae 
-njgrchanta, titatis, importers nnd expOMurs of go6d9, : IBr 
no other aTemch. It the whole' list,‘Web; Is tide, «is?1t 
probably is, and we add to these thetherehaifH. in Bristol, 
arid Other trading; towns ’ of Great Brituta, lreknd/‘tirid 
' * British M>rthai!i, '"" r ; 
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our plantations, with those who ore abroad in Turkey, 
Italy, .Spain, Portugal, Holland. Germany, Russia, Nor¬ 
way, the Baltic, .Africa, and the. East Indies, 1 am of 
opinion we hare, at halt, two-thirds as .many as all the 
rest of Europe put together, if not more." The account, 
at least, shows-us the foreign countries in, which English 
merchants were at this time resident. 

The following passage on tho comparative prices of 
labour end habits, of the labouring classes in France and 
England is very interesting:—‘ 1 The French did always 
outdo ns in price of labour: their common people live 
upon roots, cabbage, and other herbage; four or *fheir 
lorge provinces subsist entirely upon chestnuts; and the 
best of-them eat bread mode of barley, millet, Turkey and 
black, corn: so that their wages used to be small in com- 

E u with ours. But of late years, their crown pieces 
_ made of the same value as ours, and raised from 
sixty, fo one hundred sols, and the manufacturers, servants, 
soldiers, day-labourers, an4 other working people corning 
-no more sols or pence by the day than thcjdu) formerly, 
the .price of labour is thereby so much lessened, that one 
may,affirm for truth they have generally their work d.one 
for half the price we ray for ours. For, although pro¬ 
visions be os deal} at Paris as they are at London,, it is 
egrtain that in most of their provinces they are very cheap, 
mid .that they -buy beef and mutton for half the price wo 
nay lor.it here- But the price of meat anj( wheat (lpth 
littfowoocern the poor manufacturers, as they, generally 
drink nothing but water, and at best a sort pf liquor they 
call beuoerage (which is water passed through um husks 
-of rapes alter tbs wine is drawn off);. they sane.a great 
defo upum that account ; for it is well known that our 
penpiei spend, fodf of their money in drink. , The army is 
ianutations inanmee bow cheap the Frcncb cgn live; it 
pie^f* their king to mmntam 300,000 men with tho 
~mme tooney we- mainUin 112,600; their gwy being five 
2 eefs a day.(which is exactly,thwepence English),-god our 
.scidfofs'W.i* eightpecce. However, they subsist, apan 
ithetMuh allowance ; and, if tfun»> be the name dispro¬ 
portion between.pur manufactures and- theirs us there is 
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betwixt our soldiers and their soldiers as to pay, it is plain 
that the work in France is done for little more than a 
third part of what it is done for in England. And I am 
confident it is so in most of their manufactures, of which 
I could give many instances if it were needful; but let 
these two following at present suffice :—At Lyons, which, 
neat to Paris, is the best city in France, they nay nine 
sols an ell for making of lustrings, which is little more 
than five pence English money; and the price paid here 
for making lustrings is twol'vepence an ell. In Hie paper 
manufacture abundance of people are employed for sorting 
of tags in the mills, who earn in France but two sols a 
day, which is less than five farthings of our money ; and 
the price paid here for such work is fourpence a day.”* 
Elsewhere it is stated that the common annual subsistence 
of working people in country places in England, taking 
old and young together, is about 4l. per head : “ I have 
notknown,” says the writer, “ anywBero in the country 
that a husband, his wife, und■three or four children, have 
asked any relief from the parish, if the whole labour of 
such a family could procure 20/. per annum.”t 

The Bum of the doctrine of the writers of Hie work bn 
title subject of foreign commerce is given in the following 
words :—" That trade which makes money flow in most 
plentifhlly upon us, enables our people to subsist them¬ 
selves better by their labour, raises the value of our lands, 
find ocearioigi our rent to bo better paid, must always be 
reckoned the best trade ; for these are tile only idles by 
which it is possible to state and determine the value of 
any particular trade, or of tile general trade of the whole 
nation.” Upon this principle it is affirmed, that we then 
carried on an advantageous trade with each of the M- 
towing oountries:' 1. Portugal, from which kingdom, 
although we brought home wine, oti^and some other 
things for out own use and consumption, yet the greatest 
part of our sfturns were gold and silver: “ so ranch, 
therefore, the Portuguese pay to the employment and 
subsistence of our people, and for tile product of onr 
lands ; so much us this balance is in gold and silwtitef 
* British Merchant, i. 7. f id. i. 237. 
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contribute to the prosperity and happiness of this natipn.” 
2. Spain, our imports from which used to consist of wine, 
oil, wood, cochineal, indigo, fruit, iron, 8rc. Of these 
things a great part were used in the manufactured goods 
we exported, and to that extent they contributed to the 
employment of our people and the improvement of our 
lands. “ But a very great part of our returns from Spain 
was money, for the overbalance of our manufactures Bent 
thither ; and this undoubtedly was so much added to the 
prosperity and happiness of this nation." 3. Italy, our 
exportations to which were made good to us by returns 
in oil, wine, thrown and raw silk, wrought silk, currants, 
paper, drugs, See., and the rest in money. “ This last,” 
it is again observed, “ is so much added to the happiness 
and prosperity of the nation ; and so, indeed, are many 
of our other returns, since they are manufactured by our 
own people, and contribute so much to their mainte¬ 
nance." 4. Turkey, from which, indeed, it is admitted 
that we brought home little or no money, the full or 
very nearly the full value of our exports being paid in 
raw silk, groeram-yam, cotton, wool, cotton-yarn, goals’ 
hair, coffee, dyeing goods, drugs, &c. These, however, 
were all materials used in our manufactures, and thing}, 
therefore, which contributed to the employment and sub¬ 
sistence of our people. 5. Hamburg and other planes in 
Germany, from which, although our returns were chiefly 
made in linen and linen-yarn, yet we also received ■ 
balance in money. 6. Holland, our expdfas to which 
are,” says the writer, “ prodigious, whether we con¬ 
sider our woollen manufactures, the produce of our own 
country and our plantations, our East India, Turkey, and 
other .goods.” In return, we received from the Dutch 
some spices, linen, thread, paper, Rhenish wines, battery, 
madder, whale-flfcs, dsi’te&ra, wrought sillu, &c. j Nit 
nearly, three-fourths of* the value of our exports were 
paid for in money, making, as has been d ready shown, 
wpjrt was called a balance in our favour of not muoh As* 
fnyp a million and a half sterling per annum. And 

a of .the goods imported from Holland were also 
in our manufactures.* 

* British Merchant, i, 22. 
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It u afterward# admitted, however, that every trrito 
on Which we paid a balSDCWin grid "Oi , ;silver'wa*inn*t» 
be Wit -down ns “ guilty of exhausting War treasure 
fiteprinciple that the good# we thus bay from * foreigW 
coon try we may re-expert, ‘in whole or in part, for « 
greater sum of-money thsnwe paid for them. Thus; 
tile following trade* are also allowed to be profitable, or, 
at the least, not disadvantageous:—1. TheEwt Country 
traded “ We buy," It is observed, “ hemp,- pitch, tar, 
and all sort# of naval stores from the East Country. 
Unless we did this, we could not fit ont a single ship to 
feta/ The goods we send to that country are'by no means 
sufficient to' even the account between ws; we are forced 
to pay the balance in gold and silver, and this, as I have 
heard,' amounts t» 20O,OOW, perannum. Shall we he 
said, then, tD lose -so great an annual sum by ohr’ East 
Country trade? No, certainly; for, not to insist upoft 
the'numberless people that ate employ edand Sulims ted 
try shipping and navigation, vje gain mutdi WierC by D8r 
dipping than the above-mentioned tori* from othfey 
countries with whieh we trade; auwlrwt certain wd 
Could gtdn nothing this way if we hiHf* not first bought 
the naval stores.” This may be true enough, but it'd# 
subversive of the whole doctrine 'of the mercantile an A 
manufacturing theories: if we are to account the trade 
With a foreign country beneficial when, although therd is 
an excess of Imports over export#, and consequently a 
balance to Be paid for in money, the imparts are 'yet 
eueh as art necessary to enable us to carry on some 
other 1 gridful branch or branches of comtaerce, th£n we 
might be' said to trade profitably evert with a -country 
from whieh We .imported nothing but food,' to be' con¬ 
sumed as ftfet #s it arrived, and to which we eSpohcd 
nothing- but--the money to pay,for tin* food ; ! for, as¬ 
suredly, wfthmit the means of keeping ourselves (diye,' 
we could cahr'on ho grinfal trade or ocenpattonwKtt- 
evfci*. And toe same tiling may be said Of toe pthiMse 
from abroad of any other article whether Of' ntccssii/'of 
convenience: if tnOWHicleiB OHO-whirii vnCcan pretdWs 
at less'cost in that wOy thah By producing or mnnnlaci 
hiring it at home wo snail be gainers by so procuring it, 
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and leaving the litbour, that would, :buv,e .gonato furnish 
it.frm) to-'be tMplnye<i „u»„SGiB«thing (alee, (if any tucA 
tiling U to fc/mmti), forthe production of which we. ore 
»ore favourably situated, .wid' which we^eithpr require 
ourselves or can diepese of profitably to,.some other, 
country. Or even if,the .article mo import be one ,of 
mere luxury, still, if we will huvu.it,: it, is manifestly 
more ccouQuceal, for, the same reason, to pay rooiiey, for 
it to a foreign Country than to produce it at home by .the 
expenditure.of an amount of labour more than equivalent 
iu value to that, money, and which we could employ prcH 
fitobly in some other way. Our author goes; op to 
argue, in regard to the advantages of the East Country 
trade,', that, taking our shipping, to amount in all to 
&WO,O0Q tone, and estimating the fseightat 51. a tdn,4t 
might be acids seeing, that the freight of all , exported 
goods fulls upun the purchasers, tiiat more than a nft|i,«of 
the 2,500,tMX-.. which might .thus ho called the apaiiul 
value of .our'Shipping, was paid by the nations, with 
whom we traded. “Then," he concludes, “ we ppy 
the East Country about 200,0001. per annum fur our 
nftyal,.Stores, which could not bo Lad. but from, that 
eouptry, and gain above, twice us much by our shipping 
from other nation). Therefore, thongh we pay so great 
alt. annual balance upon that trade, yet our treasure can¬ 
not, ho said to be exhausted by it: «we have such goods 
iu exchange for it os make us very ample amends, and 
enable.us to.,supply that loss byaur other*commerce-’* 
We may here mention that, early in the reign of Anne, 
an act wa? passed 11 For encouraging the importation of 
naval stores from her miyesty’s plantations ip America,” 
which, after reciting ip, the, preamble that such stores 
were than (in 1703^j. “ brought in mostly from foreign 
parts, in foreign. shipping,. at exorbitant ond' arbitrary 
mtld,’’ .while they oogBt be prodded in a more certain 
wpi .bopetjeiol manner,from tWysst tracts of laid lying 
qua* mo seat wd upon naoigabM rivers, m the colonies 
sqdrjVuntaiioq* in Aflusrfes., which, were atfiiyt settled, 
god wcpojqiU maintained, and protected at *.great ex¬ 
pense if the treasure of this, kingdom, ordered that 
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certain bounties should be,paid upon the importation 
from the said colbnies of tar, pitch, rosin, taruwtine, 
hemp, and masts.* The good consequence off this rea¬ 
son a nle law, according .to An demon, was soon tell; so 
that at the nine when he wrote both the New England 
provinces and alpS Carolina furnished us with grist 
quantities ,of pitch and tar, 11 fit for most uses in the 
navy.'* “ Of lqte, also," be adds, “ good hemp aud flax 
are raised in the said provinces, where there are such 
immense quantities of qwuper and excellent lands for the 
raising of those commodities.*’ iBut this result was pro¬ 
bably npt produced to any considerable ’extent till a date 
a good 'deal later than that to which the details in the 
British Merchant refer. At the time when the act was 
passed it yas computed that the quantity,of pitch and 
tar. chlefly'from Sweden, but in part also from Norway 
and from Archangel, imported by England, was ataait 
1000 lasts ; by Holland, for home-ewe ataf also for Mr 
exportation to Spain, Portugal, and up yihe Meditaf- 
ranean, 4000 lasts ; by France 500; and py Hamburg, 
Lubeck, and the German ports, to the same amtgmfjt 
By a subsequent act, passed in 1712, the same hougSSite 
were granted upon the importation of naval stores frqpp 
Scotland ; but this, as Anderson aijpita, was to little cr 
ho purpose, the lands and woods which might yield such 
naval stares being mere, as tbs act itself states, “ mostly 
faf parts mountainous and remote from navigable rivem/J 
•‘‘‘This", he* 1 observes, 11 the York Buildings’ Company 
experienced, to their post, pmp years alter this tune: 
tile timber they relied in some of thpee woodft, at -y 
great ‘exphnse, being left to rot on the ground,,the ffty- 
riage t*f it to the nearest places of navigation being fpqnd 
impractical®, which will probably ever be the case w}||h 
respect tb S&tland, notwithstanding the bounties all]j» eg 
by tiiat act’, or any Jfeger bounties to be reasonublg 
granted.” 2. Amrfhef^rade, which the writer in the 
British Mere Ant admit* might also [voeaHilybe 

* Stat 3 and 4 Anne, c. 9 (or IV in the nmuwnn editions). 

t Anderson, Chron. of Com. iij. 17. » 

J Stat 12 Anne, a. 9. _ J . 
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tageous, although it occasioned ai\_ annual export of 
but lion in the first instance, is that w«ich we carried On 
with China and the East Indies. Besides goods ami 
merchandises, we sent yearly to those countries between 
fouTnnd five hundred thousand pounds in money; but 
then, besides that there were some j>f our imports 
thence, such os saltpetre, pepper, and a few drugs, which 
perhaps we could not well do without, we re-exported 
all the silks and stained calicoes we brought home,' the 
use of these articles'being prohibited in England; and 
even of the white calicoes and muslins, of the coffee, 
tea, pepper, saltpetre, and other goods we procured by 
our East India and China trade, very great quantities 
Were also re-ekported, and for much more monqy than all 
that we sent to the East. “ The consequence is," Con- 
ehides our author, '*fhat our treasure is not exhauked.by 
tint trade, since we have those goods in exchange for our 
tttoney as p£9$ure iis much greater sums from other coun¬ 
tries, and since our whol» loss is more than repaired |g 
exporting part only of those goods at a much higher 
price than We paid for the whole.’’* This reasoning, 
TKrWcvcr, would not have been deemed satisfactory by 
many political economists of the day—by Pollexfen onu 
others, for instance, who still maintained that the East 
India trade was in, reality little else than an exchange 
for useless and even pernicious luxuries of the only, true 
wealth, and, as it were, the very life-blood of the king¬ 
dom ; but some of the writers in the British Merchant 
were probably- concerned in that trade, and members of 
the now comjeratively flourishing company by which it 
wax Carried On. The United East India Company had 
resumed the payment of their dividends in 1£09, first at 
tfcerateof only five per cent; but it was nosed to eight 
th the latter part of the same year, soon a§er to nine, 
tmd', at last, m September, 17II, to ten per cent.f 
“ A curious illustration of the value of tfife Turkey tmdo 
is afterwards given in an account of the manufacture of 
10O broad-cloths, and their cxpqrt to and sale ih r that 

• British Merchant, 1 96. 

f Macpberson’s European Com. with Julia, p. IGA. 

vox- II. 1 
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country, which is stated to have been communicated by 
a correspondent, ana is probably therefore an account of 
an actual transaction. To begin at the beginning and 
follow the progress of the manufacture os well .as the 
commercial history of the finished commodity, a clothier 
ie first introduced who buys at market 60 packs of wool, 
picked and sorted, at 10/. per pack, or for 500/. With 
this wool he makes 100 broad-cloths, the manufacture o) 
which, in carding, spinning, weaving, milling, dressing, 
&c., ns such cloths were “ usually brought to and sold 
white at BlackwCll Hall,” would amount to about the 
first cost of the wool, or 500/. more ; making the whole 
cost of the article 1000/. The clothier's profit, of course, 
is on the manufacture, and is included in this sum, which 
is that fur which he sells the 100 cloths to the merchant, 
hang at the rate uf 10/. per cloth. Then, the merchant 
has die cloths dyed, one-third in grain colours at 71., 
and two-thirds in ordinary coluurs at 3(J;. per cloth; 
making in all 333/. 6s. 8c/,; and he aUutpjpays 15s. per 
d«h for selling, drawing, pressing,jfijeking, &c*: so 
that they have cost him altogether 6s. Be/. Tu 

repay him for this outlay, ami for all Opier charges,-in¬ 
cluding interest and insurance, he must get at least for 
his cloth in Turkey 2200 pounds of Persian fine raw silk 
(palled Pberbaffee). Having brought this home, he 

S "actures the half of it into plain coloured tallies, for 
he pays at the rate.of 13s. 7 d. per pound, or 
747/. Is. 8d. in all; and the other half into rich flowered 
silks brocaded, which will coat him 1/, 19s. 9c/. per 
pound, or 2186/. 6s .; besides which the charge of dyeing 
only an eighth part ofthe silk into grain colours at 9s. 
ppr pound will be 123/. 15s. Add ’the freight of the 
doth and the silk, computed at 4 01 . 12s. 6c/..; the dutr 
on the import of the silk, 156/.d5s. and his factor's 
opmmiiaiou. abroad on the sale of the cloth, and- (he in¬ 
vestment of tha proceeds in silk, 100/.: and it yrlB be 
found that the entire expenditure of the merchant, 
omitting, some petty charges, has amounted to 4769£‘lda, 

“ If any is to be added for the uferchant's and the mCrcet’s 
gain,” continues the statement, " (an?! ^re nifty depend 
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upon it they will not be at the trogple of driving- their 
trades for nothing), we may very well affirm thut the 
whole cost of this manufacture lor consumption cannot 
be less than the sum of UOO0?. ; so-that 2200 pound 
weight of Turkey raw silk manufactured here pays the 
sum of 5000?. to the subsistehce of our own people.” Our 
total annual export of cloths to Turkey is stated to be 
about 20,000 pieces, for about the half of which our 
returns were jn raw silk.® 

A very minute and complete account.of our trade with 
France tor une year in the reign of James II., 1686, 
when the trade wa3 free, as drawn up from official re¬ 
turns, and laid before the House of Commons during the 
discussion on the Utrecht Treaty of Commerce, ia here 
adduced simply to show that our imports from that 
country then amounted annually in value to 1,2B4,419?. 
—namely, into the port of London 569,126?., into the 
outperts 716,293?. ; and our exports thither to only 
515,328?.—namely, from "London 409,563?., and from 
the outports'105,665?. ; so that the former exceeded the 
latter by the sum of 769,190?., or in other words that we 
lost by tKc trade to that amount, even by such goods aa 
were entered at the custom-house. 11 This were loss 
sufficient, if annually repeated,” exclaims the alarmod 
writer in the British Merchant, “ to ruin this kingdom 
in a very few years.” Dismissing that apprehension, we 
will Jiere note a few of the entries in the account which 
throw a light upon the intercourse that formerly subsisted 
between the two countries in a social rather than a com¬ 
mercial point of view. Among the imports from France 
are the following items:—229 cwt. of unbound books, 
valued at 20s. per cwt.: 37 small gross of bracelets or 
necklaces of glass, valued at 44?. Bs.; 3876 fleams to let 
blood, at 2d. each ; 16% dozen fans for women, at 40s, 
per dozen ; 1487 cases of glass for windows, at 60s. per 
ease ; 20 reams or blue paper, at 10s. p# ream; 20 of 
cap paper, at 7*. id. per ream; 77,386 of copy neper, 
Bios,.per ream; and 1659 reams of royal and lamer 
no per", at 40s. per ream (.besides 11,617 reams (probably 
' * British Merchant, i. 137. 
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annyat importation of Froncli 'wines to.the amrttart- of 
19,400 tutlSj reduced our nivemgt* importation df Portu- 
wines from about 11,000 to lfttle irorc than 4CO 
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12,185 tuns of Portuguese ; but the next yeur, when tlio 
prohibition was token off, 12,7G0 tuns of* French Wines 
were imported, and of Portuguese only 289. And it 
is admitted that even at the time when the prohibition 
was in force great quantities of French' wines were dvery 
year imported under the names of Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese, by the direction of the court and the connivance 
of the Custom-^pusc ufficcrs.f The British Merchant, 
while he laments and condemns^ very frankly admits, not 
only tlie general preference of his countrymen for French 
regie?, but even the reasonableness of this preference, os 
at uiuru matter of taste. " Not to insist,” ho says, 
glancing, at the threatened infliction of the Utrecht 
Freely of Commerce, 11 upon the general inclination to¬ 
wards everything that is French, these wines will be rfio 
cheapest, but they arc so preferable in themselves, that 
I bc|icvc at a third-part greater price they would be the 
.common draught in England. ”t ' 

From, an account of thf manufacture of paper at Ups 
date, both in France and in England, we abstract fho 
following details:—“ There arc seven provinces in France 
.wherq.thc manufacture of paper is settled, viz., Chain- 
pqigne, Normandy, Brituny, Angoumois, PerigOrd, Li- 
jgipusin, and Auvergne ; the three last provinces ftre full 
of largo forests of chestnut trees, and abound so much in 
that kind, of fruit* that the common people hail? no other 
food alt the,year round, and no other arinJr but water,; 
sot that,they can afford their work very cheap, on Jdp jt 
for next to nothing, except some of the upper workmen, 
who earn a small salary by the week, Tais ‘is so true 
that considerable parcels of paper were imported lately 
frpm. thence, although the duties paid here exceed One 
hundred percent, on the first cost.” To the objection 
man* by I)c Foe, tfoit a Frenchman living “ bn ifo 
onion .and a draught ot water, a hunch of grajics, and a 
piece iif bread” never could do such adqy’s worif—could 
do so much in a. day, and that much so well,—yaan ftfe- 
” liman w ho hod ni| beef and his pudding, bur aupfjfr 
* British Merchant, j. 302. 
f Id..pju 807, fie. J Id. p, 31?. 
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replies, “I.have had the curiosity to inquire into’the 
paper manufacture, and I find that five pair of hands are, 
employed at every fat; that so many hands arc necessary 
in England, and that more<cannot be employed in France. 
I am taught, too, by uur own manufacturers, that they 
do not dispatch here above eight reams of paper in a day 
at a single fat, and that they dispatch above nine in 
France with the Bame number of handu and yet I be¬ 
lieve there is not any man in EnglancT so hardy as to 
affirm that either ours, or indeed any paper in the world, 
exceeds that of France.’’ lie acoounts for this on the 
principle, that there is a slight of hand in almost every 
manufacture which is mure effective than mere strength, 
“ Before the Revolution,” the account proceeds, 11 there, 
was hardly any other paper made in England than 
brown ; hut, the war ensuing, and duties being laid from 
time to time on foreign paper, it gave such enrourage- 
ment to the paper-makers, that most of them began to 
make white paper fit for writing and printing; and they 
have brought it by degrees to so great perfection, both 
for quantity and goodness, that they make now near- two 
thirds of what is consumed in Great Britain ; and several 
of them moke it ns white and as well-bearing as any 
comes from abroad, as Sir William Humphreys, Mr. 
Baskett, and several others can witness. And I make 
no doubt “if further encouragement was given them by 
taking off the twelve per cent, excise which was lately laid 

X n home-made paper, and which, by the multitude of 
.■era, brings in little or nothing to the queen, and ihe 
said twclvd per cent., for an equivalent to the fund, was 
load upon outlandish paper, hut that they could in a 
little time make enuugh to supply all the occasions of the 
nation ; there being above 120 lets within sixty miles of 
London, besides several more in Yorkshire and Scotland, 
which all, more or less, make white paper, and will un¬ 
doubtedly go pn. daily improving and increasing that 
useful manufacture, if the present nigh duties be kept ou 
Frpuch paper, being that which they dread most, by 
reason of its extraordinary cheapness. Then follows a. 
description of the process of paper-making, which it is 
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unnecessary to extract: the rags, it is stated, which am 
the main ingredient, were formerly cast away, and 
thrown to the dunghill, “ but are now gathered with 
great care by poor people, ‘who get honestly their liveli¬ 
hood by it, and would otherwise beg their bread j this 
employs abundance of hands.” There is no mention of 
any importation of rags from abroad. The consumption 
of paper in Great Britain, the writer thinks, was not 
greater than it had been in the reign of King William j 
he rates it at about 400,000 reams per annum, of which 
the 120 fats within sixty miles of tnc metropolis, making 
each on an average eight reams a day, furnished nearly 
three-fourths, and those in Yorkshire and Scotland, 
and our importations from Holland and Italy, the re¬ 
maining 100,000 reams.* 

The Union of Scotland and England, which took place 
in the reign of Anne—an event important to both coun¬ 
tries in every point of view—laid a foundation for the 
extension of the eoinmercff of Scotland particularly, which 
was not one of its least important ronsequcnces. Till 
now the two kingdoms, though under the rule of thesanke 
sovereign, regarded each the other as a foreign state, 
commercially as well as in respect tD most of their politic^ 
relations. The privileges of foreign trade enjoyed by the 
one were withheld from the other ; and their interchange 
of commodities with each other was extremely incon¬ 
siderable. An account has been published from the 
books of the Inspector-General of Customs of the value 
of the merchandise received by the one from the other by 
sea during the ten years preceding the Unipn, from which 
it appears that (independently of the little that might bo 
oonveyed by land-carriage) the amount of nil tlfe goods 
that passed between the two countries in a year much 
oftener fell short of than exceeded the small sum of 
150,000?. In 1698 England imported from Scotland 
merchandise to the value of 124,835?. ,%nd in 1708 to 
that of 130.087?.; but with the exception of these two 
years the English imports never reached 100,000?. And 
they went on decreasing almost every year : in 1697 they 
* British Merchant, ii. 22B-23B. 
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wore 91,302?. ; in 1699, 86,309?. ; from 1701 to ItoS 
they never reached so high as 77,0007.; from 1704 to 
1706 they were when at the highest under 58,000?. ; and 
in the year 1706 they had fallen to 50,3097. The 
imports into Scotland from England, again, wterenever 
higher than B7,53§?., which they were in 1704; hot 
they w ere more generally between 50,0007. and 60,000/.-; 
in 1705 they were only 50,0957.* Except that she ob¬ 
tained a share in the Scottish fisheries, which fur a long 
time she took very' Tittle advantage of, the chief-dh*ett 
commercial benefit bf which the Union put England 
in possession was merely thb increase of this intercourse 
with Scotland, which was now thrown as fully open to 
her manufacturers and merchants as Yorkshire; but Scot¬ 
land, which had no colonics or distant dependencies df 
her own, }ter solitary attempt at Darien having not only 
failed in itself, but well nigh bankrupted the mother 
country, was at once admitted to a participation inattthb 
colonial commerce of Engldnd, 1 in so far as it was free tfc 
the subjects of the latter country themselves, and mo*t 
especially to that both with the American plantations aMd 
with Jrgiand, The market of England, of course, was 
ajlgo opened to her for the sale of any native produce dr 
manufactures she might have to export which suited the 
wants or the tastes of that part of the island. 11 By this 
union," writes Andcr^pn, about half a century afterword#, 
“Scotland's coarse woollen stuffs and stockings, aniMlcr 
more valuable ljncn manufactures, now bf many various, 
beautifhl, and ingenious kinds, have a prodigious Mt, 
not only in England, but for the American plantations: 1 ’ 
He also notices the consumption to a large extent of’the 
black cattle and peltry of Scotland by their southern 
neighbours—a brunch of trade which has continued to 
increase down to our own day. Another economical 
advantage, which the Scota derived from this political 
inperporutiun with England was the substitution of the 
coinage of the latter country for their own greatly deprtS- 
ciatfia currency. The Scottish gold and silver money 
* See account published by Macpherson, in Aon-'tof 
Com. ii. 731. 
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was all colled in on tins occasion to be recoined ; and tlic 
native antiquaries boost that no less a suui than 411,117?. 
10 s. 9<£ was actual)/ brought to the Mint at Edinburgh 
for. that purpose j “ besides perhaps as much mare, 
hoarded up by the whimsical, disaffected,,and timorous, 
.who were strongly pit-possessed against the Union, and 
wens far from believing it woold last any length of time; 
besides, also, what was then exported, and what was 
retained by silversmiths for plate, &c.”* On the whole, 
it is calculated that the gold and silver currency of Scot¬ 
land in the year 1707 was not less than 900,000?. ster¬ 
ling. It has been estimated that the money circulated 
in England at this time was about sixteen millions. 

After the details into which we have entered respecting 
.the .quarter of a century that immediately followed the 
devolution, during which our trade may be supposed to 
have settled itself in the new channels into which it was 


Impelled principally by that great political change and 
tfie wars to which it gavg rise, it will be sufficient that wo 
notice only the most remarkable or significant facts in the 
jcpmmereial history of the remainder of the present period. 

The accession of the. House ef Hanover, however 
much the national industry in all its branches may have 
benefited from the tranquillity and security resulting from 
.the confirmed establishment of that family on the throne, 
and the final extinction of the hope of a second restora¬ 
tion of the Stuarts, would not seem at first to have 
operated .favourably upon our foreign trifle, nor, conse¬ 
quently, upon the spirit and activity with which produc¬ 
tion was carried on at home, if we were to regard our 
exports to other countries os measuring the entire produce 
,pf oar land and labour. The value of our exports for 


.iq 1716 they were 7,049,992?. j and in 1718 they had 
.declined go low os to 6,361,390?. From this point, how- 
. • Anderson, Chnm. of Cun. ii. 2*. referring to Huddi- 
Preface to James Anderson's Thesaurus Diploma turn 
ci Nuwismaium Scotia. 
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ever, they gradually improved: in 1723 they were 
7,395,908/. ; and their average annual amount for the 
three ycarB 1726, 1727, and 1728 was 7,891,739/. The 
amount of shipping cleared outwards in each year corre¬ 
sponded generally with these valuations of the cargoes: 
in 1714 it was 478,793 tons (of which 33,950 were 
foreign) ; in 1715, 425,900 tons (of which 19,508 were 

foreign) ; in 1716, 456,309 tons (of which 17,493 were 

foreign) ; in 1718, 444,771 tons (of which 16j809 were 

foreign) ; in 1723, 419,683 tons (of which 27,040 were 

foreign) ; and on the average of the three years from 
1726 to 1728 inclusive, 456,483 tons (of which 23,651 
were foreign).* In connexion with the subject of the 
mercantile shipping, we may note here that the royal 
navy, which at the end of the reign of Anne is stated to 
have amounted to 167,171 tons, was reduced in 1721, 
according to a writer of the day, to 158,233,t but had 
increased again at the death of George II. to I7U,860 
tons.}. ,, 

Among the minor events, or arrangements, by which 
our trade and manufactures were affected in the reign of 
George II., may be mentioned the following :—In 1715 
a treaty of commerce was made with Spain, by which it 
was stipulated that British subjects were to pay uu higher 
duties iu the Spanish ports than they puifi in the reign of 
the Spanish king Charles II. (that is, than they paid 
before the commencement of tile late war); that they 
should nowhere pay any higher or other duties than were 
paid by the subjects of his Catholic majesty in the same 
places ; and that the subjects of both kingdoms should be 
mutually treated in each on the footing of the most fa¬ 
voured nations. In 1717 the duty on the export of 

* Chalmers, Estimate, 1U4, 105. 

t Survey of Trade, by William VTood (afterwards Secre¬ 
tary to the Commissioners of the Customs), p. 15. Wood 
dedicates his bods to George I.; and his object is to prove 
the progress that the navy, as well as all the other elements 
of the national power and prosperity, had made aince the 
Herniation. 

I Account lud before House of Camnumi in 1731. 
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British-made linen (which, however, was only sixpence 
on the piece of forty ells) was taken off, as that on the 
export of corn and woollens had been some years before, 
On the ground that the Baid linen manufacture employed 
many thousands of the poor of the kingdom.* In 1721 
parliament passed an important act for the encouragement 
of the trade and manufactures of the kingdom, by which, 
first, certain bounties were granted upon the exjiortation 
of home-made silken stuffs and ribands, and mixed stuffs 
of silk and grogram, silk and inkle or cotton, and silk and 
worsted ; secondly, all duties whatsoever payable on the 
exportation of native produce and merchandises were 
taken off, except only those on alum, lead, tin, tanned 
leather, copperas, coals, wool-cards, white woollens, lapis 
calaminaris. skin3, glue, coney wool, hare’s wool, hair, 
hones, and litharge of lead ; thirdly, all substances used 
in dyeing, saltpetre only excepted, were allowed to be 
imported duty free ; and, lastly, a reduction was made in 
the duties on the im]>ortatioii of pep|icr, mace, nutmegs, 
and cloves. Half the duty paid on furs was also ordered 
to be returned on their re-exportation.f In 17111 an 
annual sum of 2000/. per annum out of the revenues of 
customs and excise in Scotland was allotted for ever to be 
applied towards the encouragement of the fisheries, and 
sum manufactures and improvements in that country as 
might most conduce tu the general good of the United 
Kingdom.}: And in 1726 certain new, facilities were 
given by another act for the importation of salt from 
Bilgland into Newfoundland and the northern parts of 
America, where, as is recited in the preamble, the river 
Delaware, the bay and coast of the province of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and the spas adjoining, had been found to be very 
commodiously situated for carrying pn the fishing trade, 
and to abound with^rreat quantities of shad, sturgeon, 
has*, and several other kinds of fish, which might be 
caught and cured, and made fit for .foreign markets, , 
w whereby,” it is added, “ the trade of Great Britain and 
the inhabitants of the said province would reap con¬ 
i' Stat. 3 Geo. I. c. 7. f Stat. 8 Geo. I. c. IS. 

• Stat. 5 Geo. I. e. 20, } 14. 
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Bidcrable benefit, which would enable the said inhabitant* 
to purchase more of the British manufactures for their use 
than at present they are able by reason of the little trade 
arid produce the said province affords.”* Of how little 
value our American settlements were still esteemed may¬ 
be understood from the fact, that, when only a few yearn 
before this, in 1715, a bill was brought into parliament 
(which, however, did nut pass) fur enabling the crown to 
purchase what were called the charter and proprietary 
colonies, William Penu had agreed to sell his lordship of 
Pennsylvania for twelve thousand pounds ! He had him¬ 
self asked only twenty thousand in the first instance, when 
the negotiation was begun with him in the reign of Anne. 
In 1724, on the application of the South Sea Company, 
who hud resolved to re-enter upon the long abandoned 
whale fishery, an act was passed by parliament talcing off 
the duty of throe-pern* per pound on whale-fins, and 
allowing fins, oil, and blubber to be exported duty free in 
British ships for the term of sevqn years. The company 
forthwith directed twelve ships of 360 tons each to be 
built for the Greenland trade; and “hired," says An¬ 
derson, 11 the Duke of Bedford s great wet-dock at Dept¬ 
ford, for the use of their ships and stores, add for curing 
of their oil and whale-fins.” “ In the year 1725,” he 
afterwards relates, “ the South Sea Company commenced 
their unfortunate whale-fishery. Their twelve new ships 
brought home twenty-five whales and a half; and, though 
this was scarcely a saving voyage, it was, nevertheless, 
the very best year of any of tho eight in which they 
carried on that fishery. It must, however, be observed, 
that, the nation haring entirely relinquished this trade 
for so many year* past, there was not an Englishman to- 
be found who knew anything of the Greenland or whale- 
fishery. The Comjfcny was, therefore, under the neces¬ 
sity of having ill their eommanddrs, hurpooners, boat- 
steBrers, line-veercrs, and blubber-cutters, from Fohrdft 
in Hdlsteiu (some f ew natives of Scotland excepted, who 
on this occasion left the service of the Hollanders), who 
had before this time boon constantly employed either by- 
* StaL 18 Geo. I. c. 5. 
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Ilaraburghers, Bremers, or Hollanders. Those Hol- 
steiners cost the Company this year 3056/. IBs. 3rf., 
although but 162 in number ; not only because they were 
all what is usually called officers in that fishery, and con¬ 
sequently had more wages and allowances than the enm- 
mou sailors, but had also their charges borne by the 
Company both in coming every year from and returning 
back to Holstein to their families, as was also their con¬ 
stant practice when employed by other nations ; whereas 
above double their number, namely, 353 British subjects, 
fin ployed on those twelve ships, cost but 31517. 15s. M." 
The Company, however, the next spring built twelve 
more ships, and in 1726 the whole twenty-four proceeded 
to Greenland and Davis Straits. “ In which," says our 
annalist, “ they succeeded considerably worse than in 
their first voyage, havihg brought home but sixteen 
whales and a half.’’ In 1727 they Bent out twenty-five * 
ships, manned by 762 British subjects and 344 foreigners ; 
whim two of the ships wgre lost, and the rest brought 
home only twenty-two whales and a half—being not quite 
one fish for each. At last, in 1732, the Company de¬ 
termined to retire from the trade; their expenditure upon 
which during the eight years they had carried it on had 
been 262,17 21., while their returns had amounted only to 
B4,39Uf., leaving them losers to the extent of 177,7327. 

“ It has been usually computed,” observes Anderson, 

“ that, if a Greenland ship brought homo but three 
wholes, it would be a reasonably gainful year; but, most 
unfortunately for the South Sea Company, they had not, 
in all the eight years' fishery, brought noma at the rate 
uf one entire whole per ship, taking one year with ano¬ 
ther. It has, moreover, been a maxim among the whole- 
fishing adventurers, that one good fishing year in seven 
usually makes up the losses of six preceding bud years. 
But-it was very unhappy that all the said eight years 
happened to be bad, not only to the Company, but to 
must of the adventurers of other nations.” The n’ext 
year an attempt wis made by parliament to revive the 
trade by the forcing system of a bounty upon the ships 
employed in it; and other similar artificial encourage- 
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men to were ahpt wards on several occasions applied fn 
the same jiurpose; 1ml. although the English whalr 
fishery «w thus kept from absolutely exjiiriiig. it neve, 
was prom-cuted with ary considerable or general success, 
nor rutil'l lie regarded at one of the regular branches ol 
the national industry, till uftei (lie close of the present 
period. 

The year 1720 is memorable in otir financial htstorv 
for the famous South Sea scheme, nr project adopted bv 
the Government and the legislature nf effecting the liqiii- 
datioti ot the iiutional delit hv the instrumentality of the 
mercantile mmpnny of (lull name, a hieh had liecn incor¬ 
porated hi 1711 lu act ol |«rlinnienl, for the very ditfrr- 
enl object of enrrving on a trade to the Smith Seas. As 
soon as the roni|ianv wa> placed in its new and rxtnmrdi- 
jiaiy position. the eagerness to purclm.se its stock liccamc 
a universal mania. Hut, n ihl as was the epiihmic [ihrensv 
that sci/isi men's mind- on tins occasion, and disastrous 
as it proved in its cnnscipieriicsdo the fortunes of nmne- 
rous nuliv idualr, it was prtvliahlv neitlu>r in its liegiiinmr 
srmptnnialir id anything iinsiiisituiiliul or tending to a 
nrrhne in ihr national wraith, nnr in its ultimate couse- 
r)urncc» very much of a | addle or general lalamitv. We 
have just aeon, that tor sonic rears after the accession ol 
George I. our exports to loreign countries rather dimin¬ 
ished than increased; hut we should j in visibly misin¬ 
terpret that lapt if vre assnnird it to Is- an evidence of any 
(ailing otr in our jirtaluce ami manulacitirea. as if we sent 
leas nf them shroud Isx-mivc we hast less at home. It is 
modi more likelv that the contrary was the rase- -that we 
had less to s|iarc to our nptghbuuni because we were aide 
to rsinsnme more Miiwlvrw, or, in other wonts, that our 
merriiant* were (wniallv withdrawn frpm tlic foreign 
market by the letnjaations of an improved market at 
home. If it was so, the importance of our Inane trade is 
■ant always ha*, hem so pnstigionaly superior to that of 
Mir foreign trade, that » to say. the demand far our jvro- 
dner and manufactures ibnaii lias at all times been so 
insignificant in comparison with their ranaumptam among 
ourselves, that a starlit falling oH in the ipnntily of mb 
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nx]»ort.s tmy very pnsaibly have been coai|tcugaicd leu 
U.nes nvcr to our inunuhirTurerM anil producers by the 
readier vein anil higher pruva Ihev obtained lur their 
srwr»U w ithout rnwuiir the *eat. TJic nuitIl* eirvunutUinoe 
•»1 the decline tliat now tools, phut* m the rate of interest 
may lie n^aniiil ns a proof of the prowuiy ulmmlomv ol 
fiipital. Mt'imr tliul il eaimut upparvnlly lie ul In hilled to 
llu* o*iU oilier nauw l»v which *ucb mi effect could be 
produced, u diminution of tin* Held fur the employment 
ol cH|.iittl ; lor the ran* of interest always represents the 
effective value oI cupital, wlutli uiruin (an with all other 
ihinpi liuit arc maikeLubic or cxrhaUiLrcftbic) vaitc» directly 
as tl»e demand ami inversely ns the supply. Now, at 
thi-* tunc the nut muni interval of inuney had (alien to 
three j*t cent even the L'uvemiucnl, winch, (rum the 
eaten L ol ii# nfiwiths iIhhu ii lai1 1 it* louus at u diswd- 
vantn^ri*, seldom thr*mahout the mini of (iuur^c 1. bor¬ 
rowed at more ilian lour. And oilier induaUun* (minted 
in the «tumc direction, ,! W I. KIIIK 111 llku IIUMHHT Uil CTO- 
■Kwnrat rondilion ut the luiimi. tun I a leui[a*r uf the 
publm mind, frum * Inch iIh- i liu-l lUnircr to In- a|ipr?> 
imuh-d » a. tho « an ton ami iiiipatR'iil rv< klnoucaa of un¬ 
wonted |iloutv ami |«\».|H'n[y ; - mouiift the rv»t the loan- 
lur lutli'nre, project*, auil other abort rota tu woilh, 
which amawr* In lime been c.er him. tho Kciolulion 
DWrv ami more cumiuif |aaiMwaujii of the [■.[Hilar nuntl. 
for it i« a uuatake lo »iji|»w tliat I In' luMori n| j .inject* 
ami Imhbli* nmijiamra ui KtigUiwl bcRiii* aith llic year 
uf the South Si dcliomn. They hail wicr, imlcaal, 
comr in ro (treat an inuudatinn hefunr, tail at bail had 
lea* conaularaIdo outbreak* uf tlie aarau kind ol a|iirit on 
other tat anion* liner the Umuluiuai. l'lie aan 18 W 
and for in.tanee, were reniarkidde pruject-ycan. 

Aiootu nomy more aebnuca that were ll«a art m Cum, 
and which eiroluaJlr tamo to nothing, wore the f a n aa 
Dr. lluiih Chamberlain, the uiau-imda Land Uaafc, 
lor Iradinft aanary at a low imrreat on the accortty of 
land, and MtatdMhing a national [»|icr ru-remy on that 
faaaia; another scheme of the aut kind prujaaol lay im 
J ohn Bnacoe; various jaujecta of fishing far fail twin 
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in the sen; projects for pearl-fishing, for mining, for 
turning copper into ..brass, for the manufacture of hollow 
sword-blaues, glass bottles, japanned goods, printed 
hangings, Venetian metal, Sec. “ Some of which,” ^ays 
a writer of the .day, who has given full details on the 
subject, “ were very useful and successful whilst they 
continued in a few hands, till they fell into stork-jobbing, 
now much introduced, when they dwindled to nothing. 
Others of them were mere whims, of little or no service 
to the world. ... Moreover, projects, ns usual, begat 
projects—lottery upon lottery, engine upon engine, Sec., 
multiplied wonderfully. If it happened that any one 
pernon got considerably by an happy and useful invention, 
the consequence generally was, that others followed the 
track, in spite of the [latent, and published printed pro¬ 
posals, filling the daily newspapers therewith ; thus going 
on to jostle out one another, and to abuse the credulity or 
the people.”* Here we have, on a smaller scale, all the 
phenomena of the year 1720. „ Again, under the year 
1BBB, we find the ehronologist of our commerce noting 
—t" London at this time abounded with many new pro¬ 
jects and schemes, promising mountains uf goldand' 
quoting contemporary authorities as complaining heavily 
" that the Royal Exchange of London was crowded with 
prqjeets, wagers, airy companies of new manufactures and 
inventions, stock-jobbers, Sec.” This was tl^e reason, it 
seems, why soon after the business of stockp iling was 
removed from" the Royal Exchange, first to 'Obafige, 
Alley, nnd afterwards to Capcl Court, where the building 
called the Stock Exchange now stands. The author or 
an Essay on Projects, printed about this time, speaks of 
having seen "snares of joint-stocks and other lindey- 

* Extracted, with mnch more, by Anderson, Cbroo. of 
Coin - 11. 614, from “ AngUm Tuts wen; or, the Satiny of- 
""jjabd: being an Account of the Banks, Lotteries, 
eng, Draining, and Lifting, and Bun dry other Engines, 
Bine, Balt,' Linen, nnd many other aenueioui projects • 
now on fbot, tending to the DntrocIMawTndt seoum- 
merrv, and the Impoverishing of this Realm. By a Person 
of Honour." 4 to. Lead, 1095. ' "V 
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takings blown up by the air of great words, and the name 
of some man of credit concerned to perhaps one hundred 
]miu nils Tor one five-hundredth part or share [the meaning 
probably is for the fifth part of a hundred pound share], 
and yet at lost dwindle to nothing."* Jobbing in the 
stock of the great chartered companies was now carried 
to such a length, that within the first nine or ten years 
after the Revolution shares in the East India Company 
had— <r by the management of stock-jobbers,” as Anderson 
affirms—been sold on the Exchange at all prices from 800 
per cent, down to 37 per cent.—an extent of fluctuation 
belonging to a game of chance rather than to Rny legiti¬ 
mate commercial speculation. Successive arts of parlia¬ 
ment testify to the rage for lotteries which had long pre¬ 
vailed. “ Whereas," begins one passed in 1698, 11 se¬ 
veral .evil disposed persons for divers yean last past have 
set vp 'many mischievous and unlawful games called lot¬ 
teries, not Only in the cities of London and Westminster, 
and in the suburbs thereof) and places adjoining, but in 
most of the eminent towns and places in England and 
dominion of Wales, and havB thereby most unjustly and 
fraudulently got to themselves great sums of money from 
the children and servants of several gentlemen, traders, 
oad merchants, and from other unwary persons, to the utter 
njin arid impoverishment of many families, and to' the 
reproach of the English laws and government, by colour 
or several patents Dr grants under the great seal of 
Eifgtuuu for. the said lotteries, or some of them, which 
sglcl grants or patents are against the common good, trade, 
welfare, and peace of his majesty's kingdoms'," and then 
the lotteries in question sre declared to be one and all 
public nuisances, and all the grants to be void and illegal.f 
atm evil, however, was not effectually remedied ; Tor in 
I? IQ and 1711 we fini^ parliament still complaining of 
its existence, and resorting to new measures for the aup- 
premion of lotteries and Other such delusive and fraudulent 
projects, of which advertisements, it is declared, continued 
to'be flAHy published hi the eontnaoo printed newspopora 

**Qaoted in Anderson, ii. 641. 

■t 10 Will. III. e. S3 (10 nuiT 11 Will. Hi. c. 17 in camnion 
editions). 
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and otherwise.* The plirensy of the year 1720, there¬ 
fore, we may say, was only the height and crisis of a 
fever that had been long at work in the public mind. 
And, although it is commonly assumed that it was the 
temporary success of Law’s Mississippi conjuration in 
franco which provoked the delirium and credulity of our 
own South Sea Company speculators, the truth rather 
appears to be that tho example of the French project 
only suggested to the contrivers of the scheme for paying 
off the English national debt a method of proceeding by 
which, under that pretence, they could turn to the best 
account for themselves a general pre-disposition <3f their 
fellow-countrymen that prepared them for being readily 
duped by such extravagant promises of sudden wealth, and 
that would have certainly exploded about the same time 
in some other fashion, but with results nearly the same, 
if neither the South Sea scheme nor the Mississippi scheme 
had ever been thought of. And, after all, as we have 
observed, the calamitous effects,of the madness were rather 
individual and immediate than permanent or general. 
There was little if any absolute destruction of capital: 
the whole mischief consisted in a most quick and violent 
shifting of property from one hand to another; many 
rich persons were made suddenly poor, but many poor 
persons were also made suddenly rich ; and, if some old 
families were thrown to the ground, some new ones were 
at the same time raised from tne ground .and established in 
their places. Not a social revolution, certainly, which it 
would be desirable to see often repeated—on the contrary, 
an interruption of the 'natural, even course of things 
fraught with much temporary inconvenience and misery 
—a wrench or shake given to the body politic which it 
cannot but feel sharply at the moment, but by which, for 
all that, its general health will suffer nothing. Nay, the 
shock may do good in the long rjin rather than harm- In 
the present instance, that would appear to have been the 
case! The catastrophe of the South Sea delusion—the 

-* See B Anne, c. 6, s. 57, Sfc., and ID Anne, a. 19 (c. 26 in 
common editions), s. Ill, Sets. See also 5 G*u. T. c. 9 
(passed in 1716). 
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ruin many of ‘the eager adventurers hud brought upon 
themselves, and the well-merited punishment (hat was 
inflicted upon others—had probably a considerable effect 
in sobering down the extravagant spirit of cupidity, brod 
under the influence of an unaccustomed prosperity and 
abundanre, in which the recent mania had originated, and 
in turning people's thoughts from the dream of making 
money by mere legerdemain and gambling to the slower 
but surer ways of regular commercial industry and enter¬ 
prise. 

During the short time it lasted, however, the excess to 
which the general intoxication, excited by the mounting 
up of the South Sea Company’s stock, proceeded is 
almost* incredible. Anderson has given us a curious 
table or the crowd of new projects that jostled one ano¬ 
ther in the money-market, and also an interesting descrip¬ 
tion of die general scene of competition and clamour 
among the dealers and purchasers of the various stocks, 
which seems to be taken from personal observation. Of 
the great legal corporations whose stock was raised for 
the time to extravagant prices he enumerates, besides 
the South Sea Company, whose original 100/. shares 
came at last to sell for 1000/. each, the East India 
Company, whose 100/. shares rose to 4461 .; the Hank 
of England, whose shares, originally worth about 06 /., 
rose to 260/.; and the Royal African Company, whose 
28/.' shares rose to 200/. Besides thesij there were, 
having doubtful charters, the Million Bank, whose slock 
rose from 100/. to 440/, j the York Buildings' Company, 
whose 10/. shares rose to 306/. ; the Lustring Company, 
whose shares originally of 61. 2s. 6 d. rose to 120/.and 
others. Another class of hinds was founded on the re¬ 
vival of old companies, such as the Mine Adventurers, 
the Sword Blade Company, &c., which had long been 
deserted and defunct. Other schemes were for local 
and personal objects, such as the Tempio Mills Bjass 
Works, whosb 10/. shares rose to 250/. ; end Sir Richard 
Steele’s Fish Pool, for bringing fresh fish by sea to Lon- 
don, the shares in which row in the market to 166/., 
although no money at all was paid for them originally. 
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Then there was & vast number of wliat Anderson de¬ 
scribes os “ Projects or bubbles, having neither charter 
nor act of parliament to authorise them; none of which 
were under one million, and some went as for us •.■•it 
millions;” “ very many whereof," he adds, “ in . ihs- 
tinctly remembered by the author of this work, liow 
ridieulous and improbable soever they may now' seem to 
many not acquainted with the infatuation of tliut year.” 
The .prices of the shares of only a few of those are given ; 
but one example, that of the Orkney Fishery, the stock 
of which rose from 25 1 . to 250/. , may show that the 
most unsubstantial among them did not fail to he turned 
into powerful engines of swindling and plunder. Among 
them arc enumerated eleven other tishiug projects—Jour 
salt companies—ten insurance companies—lour water 
companies—two companies for the remittance of money 
—two sugar companies—eleven companies for settlements 
in or trading to America— two building companies— 
thirteen land cumpuuics—six roil companies—four har¬ 
bour and river companies—four companies .for supplying 
London with coal, cattle, and hay, and for paving tin* 
streets—six hemp, flax, and linen cumpeufos—five com¬ 
panies for carrying on the manufacture of - silks and 
eottuns, one of which is described osiiir Richard Man- 
■lingliuiu’s Company 11 for planting of mulberry trees nod 
breeding of silk-worms in Chelsea Fork, where two 
thousand of those trees were actually planted, and many 
large expensive edifices were erected, die remains 
whereof are scarcely now to be seen’—fifteen mining, 
companies—and, bringing up the rear, a miscellaneous 
rabble, sixty in all, among which wu read the following 
titles:—For building of hospitals for bastard children— 
for importing a number of large jackasses from Spain, in 
order fo nrupugatc a larger kind of mules in England ; 
“.for w hich purpose marsh lands were treating for near 
Wqolwirh ; a clergyman, long since dead, being at foo 
head of this bubble”—for trading ill hufoan. four—for.: 
fatting of hogs—for.a grand, dispensary, three mi th o n g ;u - 
for a wheel fur a perpetual. motion—tor. furnishing, As* 
nereis—fur insuring and increasing children's fortun e s " - \ 
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For trading in and improving certain commodities of this 
kingdom, three millions—and even, Tarrying the inde¬ 
finite still farther than this, for an undertaking which 
shall in due time be revealed ! For this last we are told 
h subscription was actually opened. The most absurd of 
these babbles, indeed, seem not to have wanted dopes. 
“ From morning till evening,’’ says Anderson, 11 the 
dealers therein, as well as in South Sen stock, appeared 
in continual crowds all over Exchange Alley, so us to 
choke up the passage through it. Not a week-day 
possed without fresh projects recommended by fiompous 
advertisements in all the newspapers (which were now 
swelled enormously), directing where to subscribe to 
them. On some sixpence per cent, was paid down, on 
others one shilling per cent., and some nunc so low as 
one shilling per thousand at the time of subscribing. 
Some of the obscure keepers of those books of subscrip¬ 
tion, contenting themselves with what they hail got iq 
the forenoon by the subsefiptions of one nr two millions 
(one of which the author particularly well rcnminbers), 
wore not to be found in the afternoon of the same day, 
tho room they had hired for a day being shut up, and 
they and their subscription books never heard of more.” 
The ntmost that Bppcurs to have been paid even on those 
projects that " had one or more persons of known credit 
to midwife them into the alley” l was ten shillings per 
cent. “ Persons of quality of both seres," Continues our 
outlier, “ were deeply engaged in many of these bubbles, 
avarice prevailing at this time over all considerations 
of either dignity or equity ; the males coming to taverns 
and roffee-houses to meet their brokers, and the ladies 
to the shops of milliners and haberdashers for the same 
ends. Any impudent impostor, whilst the delusion was 
at its greatest height, nnfoed only to hire a room at some 
coffee-hobse or other house near that alley for a few, 
hours, and open a subscription-book for Shine what rela¬ 
tive' to eommeroe, manufacture, plantation, or of some ' 
su p eased Invention, either newly notched out of his own 
I>rMi r '-or else stolen from some ofthe many abortive 
lirojecta -of which we have given an account in former 
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reigns, having first advertised it in the newspapers the 
preceding day, and he might in a few hours find sub¬ 
scribers for one or two millions—in some cases more —of 
imaginary stock. Yet many of those very subscribers 
were far from believing those projects feasible : it. Has 
enough for their purpose that there would very soon be 
a premium on the receipts for those subscriptions, when 
they generally got rid of them in .the crowded alley to 
others more credulous than themselves. And, in all 
events, the projector was sure of the deposit money. 
The first purchasers of thnsc receipts soon found second 
purchasers, and so on, at still higher prices, coming from 
alt parts of the town, and even many from the adjacent 
counties ; and so great was the wild confusion in the 
crowd in Exchange Alley, that the same project or 
bubble has been knotvn to be sold, at the same instant oi 
time, ten per cent, higher at one end of the alley than 
at the other end.” In some cases what people got for 
' their money scarcely professed to be anything else than 
simply a receipt for it—which, nevertheless, the pur¬ 
chaser was to try to pass off at a higher price upoft 
somebody else ; as if it were to be attempted to circulate 
a description of bank-notes without either signature or 
promise of payment, on the mere chance of each succes¬ 
sive receiver finding some other more sanguine or ven¬ 
turous than himself to take the worthless taper .off his 
hatlris on a similar calculation. This mlgmbe called a 
paper currency resting not on credit but on hope. 
Anderson says that lie well remembers what were called 
Globe Permits, which came' to be currently sold for 
sixty guineas and upwards each in the alley, and which 
were, nevertheleas, only square bits of a playing rani 
bearing the impression in wax of (he sign of the Glirbe. 
Tavern in the neighbourhood, aid the words SaiT Cloth 
Permits for a motto, without any signature,, and only, 
conveying to ttteir possessors the permission tap subscribe 
sonic time afterwards to a new Sail Cloth Comtapy ,pp| 
yet formed 1 We Cannot help thinking, that!money, 
Must have been pHttty ptenfifiil when pcoble 
found to give siny guineas for any such ariicle. xetn 
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is impossible to say how mud) higher the prices of slmr<S 
in cren-tiic most nonsensical, and absurd of these bubbles 
might have mounted if the system had not received a 
sudden check from the very quarter whence it had de¬ 
rived its beginning and original impulse. “ The taverns, 
codec-houses, and even victualling-houses near the Ex¬ 
change," Anderson goes on to relate, “ were constantly 
crowned, and became the scenes of incredible Extrava¬ 
gance. The very advertisements of those bubbles were 
so many ns to fill up two or three sheets of paper in 
some or the daily newspapers for some months. Even 
the wildest of the schemes, lie adds, 11 had a very consi¬ 
derable run, much money being got and lftst by them ; 
and, as for the great bulk of them, there* were almost 
incredible numbers of transactions in them daily and 
hourly for ready money, and mostly at very advanced 

prices.Moreover, great numbers of contracts 

were made for taking many of them at a future time.’’ 
About midsummer it was calculated that the value of the 
stock of all the different companies and projects at the 
current prices exceeded five hundred millions sterling, or 
probably five times as much as the current cash of all 
Europe, and more than twice the worth of the fee-simple 
of all the land in the kingdom. But now, on the 18th 
of August, came uut writs of scire facias, at the instance of 
the Smith Sea Company, directed against certain of the 
pretended companies expressly by name, agd generally 
against all other projects promulgated contrary to law, 
all the subscribers to which were ordered to be prose¬ 
cuted by the law officers of the crown. “.This, con¬ 
tinues Anderson, “ instantly struck so general a panic 
amongst the conductors of all the undertakings, projects, 
or bobbles, that the suddenness as well os greatness of. 
their fall was amazimr. York Buildings stack, fur in¬ 
stance, fell st once from* 300 tn 200; and in two days 
after neither it nor the other three undertakings «|- 
presaly named in the scire facias hid buyers st any 
price Whatever. The more barefaced bobbles of all kinds 
mbbudiately shrunk to their original ..nothing ; that pro- 
j*e:V«%.»bnt np their offices and suddenly disappeared.; and 
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"Ekcllanee Alley with its coffeo-hnuses were no longer 
crowded with adventurers ; many of whom, havinglail out 
their-substance in tiiose airy purchases, now found them- 
>nlre> tnAc utterly undone; whilst, oil the other hand, 
•tochas had dealt in them to great advantage became ex- 
t t i w fc ly shy df owning their gains.’ - But the great mother 
of all the delusions and impositions soon felt that, though 
her progeny bad become her rivals, in their life was in¬ 
volved her own. It was the spirit of gambling and mad¬ 
ness that the mob of minor projects excited and fed by 
which the South Sea Company itself was sustained. 
From the day on which they were put down is to he 
dated the beginning of a decline in the price of the Com¬ 
pany's stock, from which it never recovered. When the 
teire fheias came abroad South Sea stock was at 850 ; by 
the 22nd of August it had fallen to 820; by the 30th, to 
780; by the 8tn of September, to 680 ; by the 20th, to 
410; by the 29th, to 175. By this time ail faith in the 
possibility of its being kept up>at b price above its origbifd 
eAit and real value was irretrievably gone; the bubble 
wa* bunt; the delusion over; the drWBkenneas pasted 
away, and only exhaustion,-' aching, and repentance left. 
11 And now, towards the close of this year of tnsrvels,” 
says Anderson, winding up his narrative, “ were sefin 
-the great looses of many families of rank, and some of 
great quality, and the utter ruin of merchants before oi 
great figures and also of certain eminent physicians, 
clergy, and lawyers, as well as of many eminent trades¬ 
men ; some of whom, after so long livmg'ih splendour, 
■were not able’to stand the shock of poverty ‘ind contempt, 
and (Bed of broken hearts; others withdrew to remote 
parts of the world and never returned."- But, as we 
ntvef'Intimated, the hurricane which so greatly disturbed 
tbb air in rapidly phasing throqgh it probably made'*4t 
parer al i i tealthW. for along time to come’. '' ’ i# 

ffhe rdaft tif Gfeorgcll. niay be conveniently regarded 
ftr odr p re se nt purpose ‘as divided into three penodrbf 
nearly egonl length—the first extending froaalTaT’tO the 
year 17JW|dur-rg which, with, the exceptmtwMie short 
war with Spnin t which George I. had left as'hlS^lftp.te 
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his sucoessor, and which was brought to a doso jH 
after the commencement of, the new reign,, we was in 
.the enjoyment of pcacwMjth all the world;—*the second, 
the space embfaced by toe general war wUiqlfc broke net 
in 1739, and continued to rage till the peace,of .Aix*l*- 
Chapelle in 1743$—and the third, consisting of the re¬ 
maining twolye yean of the.reign, the tint eight of which 
were yean of peace ( the- last four of war. t 

The general condition of the country at the Qommence- 
ment of the reign was undoubtedly one of considerable 
actual prosperity ; and the rate of our eawouiicel advance¬ 
ment was probably also both higher and steadier than it 
and ever been before- Anderson has collected under the. 
year-17,29 the various evidences by which VValpoleaijd 
ytho inends of his administration supported their xRseE&siiss 
if the thriving circumstances of the time in reply to .the 
factious doclaratiuns their upponents .—.the low rate of 
interest, dnnoustnuing the plenty of money i the rise 
that had taken place in the price of land, from twenty jar 
twenty-one years’ to twenty-five, twenty-sis,and twonfy- 
aavtft years’ purchase; the great sums that bed-he^jsf 
late yean expended in the*enclosing and improviqgjef 
lands, and in the opening and working of mines,; “ the 
groat increase of jewels, plate, and other rich mavoblps, 
much beyond elder times the increased value \>t «ur 
general exports, and especially of opr exports, of.,the 
groatJthwlo,,articles of produce and manufacture, wool, 
coal, 'fled, -sad tin; and, lastly, the iju-pusg that hid 
taken |dace;in the quantify of cur merrantile-shipping.* 
The progress of the twp, last-nwntiunud measures of 
tire activity of our manufactures nod, commerce may bo 
stated as,.follows for the winds ef the reign,;*—The total 
estimated annual vybru ,of oar exports, gwhMtta-on tita 
protege ?r thftitiwe yeatf. 1720727, and W2fi, was, 
as we have SCpO, 7 J8f,739< r ,,f ,bad grown tp.he on the 
average of,,Mgti. 1737, and VWfi. tiro three W ynmy bf 
l the k ,pepi», l Ji^33,238<- f.xm.^at of^SS, 3740, and 
. ; l * Kihroo, ef Com. iii. irt.,, ' ii *•’ 1 «>•* m 
■v 4 GMmem, Estimate fUilM, At p. 119 the figures an 
psiata&ffiB18,406/. . ,v r 
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1741, the three first years of the war, it fell to 6,970,4119/. ■ 
but in 1744 it was 9,190,®81/. ; in 1747, 9,775,340/. ; 
and in 1746, which was ratheKdhe first year of peace 
than the last of the war, it mo m H Sd a t oncejto 11,141,202/. 
Mar was this a mere temporary elevation : in the next 
threw years, 1749, 1750, and 1751, the total value of our 
exports was on an average 13,599,112/. The amount 
slightly declined, indeed, in 1755, 1756, and 1757, on 
the average of which three years it was only 11,708,515/. 
—the depression being probably occasioned by the un¬ 
certain and threatening aspect of things that preceded 
the breaking out of hostilities ; but the war when it came, 
, unlike all former wars in which, we had ever been en¬ 
gaged, rather assisted than injured tour foreign trade; and 
ottr exports from this date continued to increase every 
Year to the end of the reign, their estimated value being*. 
In 1758, 12,618,336/. ; in 1769, 13,947,7B8/. ; and in 
1760, 14,693,270/. Thus, in the’course of the reign of 
George II. the amount of our exports was very little lea 
than doubled. The increase in tne quantity of the ship¬ 
ping employed in our foreign trade, however, was not 
nearly so great. The total jttonnage of the ships cleared 
antwards, which on the average of the three yean ending 
with 1728 had been 456,483 tons, was 503,568 (including 
86,627 foreign) on that of the three ending with 1738 ; 
471,451 (including 87,260 foreign) on that of the three 
years ending, with 1741 ; 446,666 (including 72,849 
foreign) in 1744; 496,242 (including 101,671 foreign) 
in 1747; 664,713 (including 75,477 foreign) in 1748; 
681,184 (including 61,386 foreign)on the average of the 
three years ending with 1761; 524,711 (including 
73,468 foreign) <fo,that of the three-ending with 1757 ; 
606*44 (including 216,002 foreign! in l7 58 ; 527,351 
(inclu&sf 121,016 foreign) in 1759; and 673,978 (in¬ 
cluding 112,737 foreign) in 176t). Thus the amount of 
ua^vs shipping, employed in-our foreqpu. trade, which, 
was. 438,832 tons at the beginning of the reign, was nut 
met thaiut71,241 at its dose,* This) however, in the 
* From various accounts (apparently official). gpren by 
Chaimera, Estimate, pp. Its—1*2, 
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absence of any account of our coasting trade, proves 
nothing as to the amount of the general mercantile marine 
of die kingdom. The tonnage, of the royal navy, winch 
at the end of -the last: $S%n was 170,862 tons, was m 
1741, 198,387; m 1749, 228,218 ; in 1784, -226,246; 
and in 1760, 321,104.* • 

Another indication of the advancing wealth of the 
country throughout this reign is afforded by the regularly 
augmenting produce of the Sinking Fund, which was 
made up from the surplus yielded by the ordinary taxes 
ov ar and above certain fixed payments with which they 
were made chargeable. The Smiting Fund, therefore, 
may be regarded as on index of the productiveness of die 
national taxation, which, again, was itself on index of 
the consumption of the people as determined by their 
numbers and their ability to purchase necessaries and 
luxuries. Now the surplus paid over to the Sinking 
Fund, which, at its establishment in 1717, was only 
323,4271., and by 1724 ha^ only reached 683,0061., hod 
in 1738 come to be no less than 1,231,1271., and it ap¬ 
pears to hove gone on increasing at the same rate to the 
end of the reign, seeing thdk in -1764, the next dote at 
which we find it noted, it is stated to have been about 
2,266,0001. Part of this increase is no doubt to be at¬ 
tributed to the increase of population; but that same 
alone will not nearly account for the whole of it. 

Oke of -the sources to which the stream of our com¬ 
merce owed its gradual and steady expansion throughout 
this reign was the growing importance of our possessions 
in the islands and on die continent of America. Of .the 
attractions which the latter already presented to person* 
who found themselves hi went of employment or m 
straitened circumstances in the old world, or for any ether 
reason Sought a new country in which to better their 
fortunes, we may judge fom m account which ha* been 
preserved of the arrivals from Etoope in ^he angle pro- 
* This lost number is' taken thorn the account liud before 
flip House of Ottomans in 1791, which was midftip at the 
NavyOBce. Chat mere,-on whose authority the other hum- 
ben arc given, makes the tonnage in 1760 only 800,416 toon. 
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iron, and they fabricate^ all 6acts of irun-wprk for $hip> 
ping. They also mqde .great quantities, ^hatSuniBUj 
of. which were exported, as «m ooimpImiieS.of by,, the 
Ilatters’ Company of Timdon,to Spain and Portugal 
as well as to the West Indies. There were qesldcs, the 


of Massachusetts were not sufficient to supply the 
twentieth part pf what was required for the; ,use .of the 
country, and that, the qualify of the little that was made 
was greatly inferior to that of the iron imported from 
Great Britain. Some iron was also made in Rhq& 
Island, but not to the extent #f a fourth port of tph 
Consumption. From another account of nearlythe ranve 
date, a work published at London in 1731, entitled, 
“ Tife Importance of the British Plantations in'America 
to this Kingdom considered,” we gather some other in¬ 
teresting particulars. Pennsylvania, this author stdt^S, 
though the youngest of* our American colonics, had 
already a more numerous white population than .was spread 
over afl Virginia, Maryland, and both the Carouoai 
The produce of this province for exportation consisted 
of wheat, flour, biscuit, barrelled beef and pork, toririi, 
hams, butter, cheese, rider, apples, soap, nmtle-wax, 
candles, starch, hair-powder, tanned leather, ooes’-wM, 
tallow caddies, strong beer, linseed oil, strong 
deer-akin a and _ other peltry, hemp, some Jittie .tobfHgK 
sawed bdprds apd timbet for building of hopshs, 


wdbd: ishltigles, awS^toves,. headings, masts, at 
ship-timber! and various dyeing substances, or.,' 
they were tailed. The snipping whichthey d 
ih thrir own trade' might amount, to about six I 
'tons, add' the<^uaqgty the?'built for «tle wSrkl 
thousand'tatif ximiaHy. “ They ioaAf’ Jijp 
ritmttdote, ' ** gresr. a^ititlea of crirti tojrwb 

Spate,% K* ship MltirlpasTtaiKs. 

' and'thc profit* tifr both 'B* thence rentj-fcEnglaM, 
''where W is wWayk Wd out & goods itifl kawawnBro 
Pennsylvania. , ~ . They receive. nq leal thud from 
4000 to 8000 pHtoles hrom the Dutch ide of Curafoa 
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aSeBe, for poavislons and liquors. And they trade to 
Stirinaxa in tha like manner, and- to the French part 
Of HUpaniula, MUfeo to the ofoef French sugar islands ; 
Aon Wbenoe they bring book molasses and also soma 
Money. From Jamaica they soradtames return with all 
Money and no goods, became nun and molasses are so 
dear there; ana nil foe money they can get from all 
parts, es also sugar, rice, tar, pitch, &c., is brought to 


bet for many years been less than 150,0001. par annum. 
Wtow Fork and Jersey had foe some commodities to 
dispose of as Pennsylvania, except that they did not 
baud bo many ships; font there had lately been die- 
covered in Sew York foe richest copper-name perhaps 
that WOS ever heard of, and great quantities of its produce 
htid been brought to England. And, although tins pro¬ 
vince Sent fewer ships to England than some of foe other 
Colonies, yet those it did amid were more richly laded, 
t larger portion of their cargoes being made up of ftirs 
arid skins, which were obtained from fomjndians. On 
the 'whale, this writer reckons New York to be at least 
W equal advantage to foe mother country with Penn¬ 
sylvania, both in respect Of the money it sent us and foe 
tomurfacttires it took from us. Massachusetts, he goes 
on to state, had already to least 120,000 white inhabit- 
.hnts, emjdoying about 40,000 tans of skipping in their 
foreign told coasting trades, making above 600 sail of oqc 
lurid and another, about onedntu of winch folded to 
Europe. “ Their fisheries,” he adds, “ have been rec¬ 
koned annually to produce 230,000.quintals of dried ash, 
which, bring sent to Portugal, Spain, and up the Medi- 
fomtfeon, yield twelve shillings per -quintal, being 
itlgMOT, sterling. ... By this fishery they are said to 
'ritojdoy at least 600,000 seamen } and, adding to the 
'ifotiva wi|n foe freight and commission, add. earned by, cur 
:Sima peritrie, and reckoned to om^third mow, the white 
km be 'WflfSdOf., ell eenntted to <5writ Britain.” To 
i this WaS to he added their whale-fishery, employing 
about 1300 tons of shipping. They also sent to England 
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great quantities of provisions, lumber, ami tbs ether 
feecriptie«>a-nf produde already enumerated 'as farming 
the afenoits of jPemisyhiania,' and many of their sMfs 
were foadad directly from the sugar islands for . yhia 
country. “ From New England, also,” continues the 
account, “we have the largest marts hi the world for 
Mr royal navy. From thence also, as from our other 
continent colonies, we receive all the grid and silver that 
they con spare ; for we give them in exchange all man* 
ner of wearing apparel, woollen, brass, and linen manor 
factures, East Indian goods, dec., in OB, to the vahie of 
400,0001. yearly." Of tlie southern eakaias, Viiginia 
end Maryland are described as together sending over 
annually to Great Britan 50,000 hogsheads of tobacee, 
one With another of the weight of 600 lbs,the value •% ., 
per pound, would be 875,0001. The. ship¬ 
ping employed to -bring home tltis tubaoco is reckoned 
■to amount to at least §4,000 tons, in by far thegreater 
part English-built, and always fitted out and repaired, in 
England—-though, it sedhis to be implied, ownedby tbp 
colonists. From these provinces also we received annually 
about 60001. worth of skins and furs; they produced, more¬ 
over, excellent flax, and wool equal to the best grown.in 
England ; and there were already at least one iron-work 
in Virginia and another in Maryland. Bnt, of all pur 
American colonies, the one perhaps of the most giddy 
rising importance was that of Carolina. This author re- 
[fatds how the .cultivation of rice originated in that pro- 
viuot nbout'the beginning of this centurys—*“ A brigan¬ 
tine Awn the isle of Madagascar happened to put m at 
Carolina/ haring a little seed-rice left, which the cap¬ 
tain ‘gave to a gentleman of the name of Wood ward. 
Froib part of this he had a very good crop, hut wna.djg- 
florant for some yfers how to dean it. It was sdStidlS- 
peTsed over the province, and by frequent exp ujjmgfs 
OhddbservatioM they found out ways of producing, gttl 
inAntafaettiring it tO’.duoh great perfection that. it IS' 
riidqgttt to exOeed-anylhher iii value. The writer riflftja 
hatl> seen the «M ooptaifa in Oarriana, where he roa^tgd 
a IpUtdroiBe gratuity iiim the gepttamcn of tha^ country. 
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in admoudedgmeot of the service he had done that pro- 
x£js lhresrite reported that Hr. Diiohj, then 
treasure^ of the East Indm C.qmpuny, did thtft 

cojn$sT,& small bag of ^aed-rioe some Abort time after 1 , 
from, whence it is reasonable tenuugh to suppose' tome 

f iwo ports o£ that coimwKjity—the one called red 
in contnulisanctiup to tfy; johitc, from the redness 
: inner husk pr rind of tins sort, although they both 

end become white alike,” ^'Before (he year 1733 
kuxdipn rice,exported to Spain and Portugal had 
, nearly put a Btopi(o ue purchase of, the article by those 
two conptrips from Venice arid qUnor part* of Italy. In 
that year the total exportation of rice from Carolina Was 
86,6 $4 barrels; besides which die province aim exported 
JtJOabarrelsof pitch, 348 of tim)cntine,.PO tons pf ngnurii 
Pmslletto Wood, 27 of sassafras, 8 chests trf 
'i'isimsf-c and a quantity of lumber, pork, peas, beef, and 
Indian com. 11 This colony,’’toads Anderson, “ IA chit 
tiniia% increasing by the encouragement they give '0 
hew comers, both British and foreigners,”* By me jtyt 
Kao >:iji jSnd its exportation of rice raised to 7*171(84 
- barrels, and,among various additions to its other ekportsj 
hhore 200,000 feet of pine and cypress timber, and'a 
flHdl,qua||||.ty of potatoes. The vessels that cleared out 
JN^Hjlbe province this year were 23B of all sorts. The 


ifig the European rharirerWUli 
v^tmn of indlgbj 'VHleft' had 
grown in Jamaica, and the 









19,911, headed'by Gepetar Oglcthorpd, vtbose primary 
object was to ptovide by tins mentis n placecrf settlement 
for destitute rfetitdrs alter their liberation from .gaol, and 
tor foreign prptestants who might be desirWH oTeniigrating - 
to a settlement whefe they would ‘have’ 1 the frefeexerdiso 
pf their religion. A' charter Was graifted* by the CrtiWft 
(establishing the . independence' bf the' neW prbvihcej 
whicli was named Georgia, in hohour of ins ipajesty'. 
The trustees immediately erected two tqwiis, SaVannah 

I'ri'_1_:__ _1__,_1*_ t~t*‘ -'-..it' -- ■ 
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K jthe vines.which grew wild in the country in'great 
dance.. “ Yet," ados Andersori, “ by having sCv’#- 
rtj, jiUe drones, drunkards,'and determined''jfogafos’, dtp 
prosperity of this colony was at first much'retarded, afrit 
was also by frequent alarms from the SpahiutdS, and, It 


well-pieant .Utopian scheme for limiting tbe tenure Of 
lands and for the exclusion of negro slavcsbdthwlfiet 
mistakpdjjay e since been rectified• The rearing of the 
iil^Vorm „wua gtppually; extended both fid Georgia and 
Carolina .90 that before the eftd of the present, period 
il^mjaptiiyjjdf nudnik produced'jfn Georgia eOcfeee^tld 
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Dirtckdfpsndeaeiegstoibst quarter of the world, which 
they BUMMied, as w$ fchveseea, to ■ a considerable extent 
bout with - agricultural produce and with dripping, one 
from which they ware themselves furnished m retun 
with sugar,.rum,aad other ariiqlee of which the Engliat 
islands maintained that they had bylaw a monopoly it 
regard to all the dominions of thp^nnthar .country. The 
dispute produced sewanal publiaations an both sides— 
among others, that /entitled " The Importance of tbt 
Plantations,'’ 5 noticed above,; and at last, in 1731, a bil 
was brought into.Parliament,.which passed the Com. 
moos, absolutely prohibiting, under forfeiture of shif 
as well as-eargo, the importation into .any part of English 
America of sugar, rum, or molaases grown in thegdanta- 
tions of any foreign power. This, bill was allowed t( 
drop in the House of Lords; but, two years after, tkt 
matter WM settled “by an act “ &r the better securing auc 
encouraging the. trade of his majesty’s sugar colonies k 
Jfcueriaa,” which, while it granted a drawback upon the 
re-exportation from Glut Britain of West India sugar, 
imposed) certain duties upon .the importation into tbt 
Americanaettlentents of the produce or the foreign plan 1 
tation*.* . According to the preamble of the act out 
West-Indja islands were at this time far from being in -c 
thrfyingemsdition : their walfere and prosperity areas- 
lerted to be of the greatest consequence and irppprtanc* 
to the-trade, navigation, and strength-tofothe kingdom.; 
but of late yeaA, it wadded, the/planter* had fallen under 
rach^nsHt djsenuiagamente .as tube “ unable to improve 
as- carry onthe sugardzade upon an equal ./noting with 
tlleftfeign augw «ekwuaptsi&»ut aemc^adnintege and 
bpnfctoa « ren to them from Great Britain.” From an 
»C<»unt-m omr'Weat India Uvuk la^d before tbe-Houss 
Sf iiords by the . Board of Trade in 4734, we learn va- 
shma ggrthmlam ai their trade v d.. general condition. 
AU >our,*ugar islands together were reckoned .to produce 
■anunjb'von ju»«AVett»a,jB4,000 hogsheads, or 1,200,006 
'“of which,” adds Andetfon,in his ; po«i. 
M&nt*WW>* repott,.“ GreatJSritM* w*S th«ighttecog T 
v.(S|gtat. o Oskll-e. ImV t...,w 
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sume annually 70,000 hBgsheadSjur S4 ,Qeojj0e'p6unds of 
sugar; which, for 1O,Q0O,0(» of people, 1 if so many there 
be in Britain, comes to nine pounds and a-half of sugar 
(Mach person ; or, if but B ) 000,000 of people^ then about 
eleven pounds and a-hulfiJof ttugfer tocach person ; and, 
a* there are undoubtedly about £ >:v ),0@§ «nd upwards of 
people in Ireland,'we may omit than in tW'tbmputation, 
as there may probably be near that number in all the 
British dominions who use little orno sugar at all:” In the 
present day, we may mention, our consumption Of sugar 
is upwards of 400,000,000 of pounds, or between four and 
five times what H was a century ago. At that time it 
was computed that the shipping that went annually from 
Great Britain to the sugar islands amounted to about -300 
Bail, navigated by 4fiOG seamen ; andthat the value Of 
tile British manutaettfres annually exported thither was 
sbodt 34(>,tX>01. Chi an average of the four years ‘eniL- 
k*jg with 17S2, our annual exports to Jamaica amounted 
to!47,6751. in value, ami our imports theitce-to 580,4081. 
At ’this time the number of the white inhabitants of 
Jamaica was only 7644, which was much less than it had 
ft fW m ly been. 11 The diminution of the White people 
Of Jamaica,’’ Anderson observes, "was owing to the 
great decay tifitbeir private or illicit trade to Spanish 
mean; that trade having drawn thither many white 
people; who were wont -to get ■ rich in- a few yean, and 
then return to htheir another country, and the Spanish 
mOncy titey get in ^amaiea did at length*:*® tre in Eng¬ 
land. Tram Jamaica‘eur said psopte privately xarried ml 
sorts of ournamufrchWK?, &c.,-to&sw Si*in,wbieh it is 
well topwh can tmly'die logidly carriea thither byVbe 
Beta' and flotilla from Old Spain: they also carried 
Bfrtber~p+eat auiubers ef nemeea.” Baihadoes had « 
vfttite population of 18,29Aj ’that of our Lopwaid Illandfe 
OflMststing of St- Chfastopber’a,. Antigua, Neiqe, «m 
Mont se rrat; with tbeb dupendencies, Barbuda, AnguffliL 
gpa*fiA Town (or Vagin Goitia), Tortola, a&ddbd’dttt 
or the Virgin Islands, was 10yS62; that ofi-Broasiniaai 
ffitrtmly Oho df dm Bahamas that could vet beratdd-fceJte 
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BesideSsuggr-apd- reap, oqpriderable quantities of -cotton, 
indigoj-rgjpnr, pimento, -apd cocva,were exported from 
Jamaica and some of/the other islands ; and the ■cultiva¬ 
tion ofrCptieowhich badbartl grown in the Dutch con¬ 
tinental settlements of 3urin«wwnry 17JUS, wus introduced 
a tew. years *ft«r into the french and' Spanish, and also 
- fotpioiir owaJWest India'plantations. From Jamaica, as 
indwell,known, ! wp. now .'derive a ‘large portion of our 
Supply, ofthia article. ; , 

v).,MW^ng*he latter portion of -this period the affiura, and 
tt ttay be said the- essential character* of'the East.India 
(odmpauy underwent a complete revolution, under, tho 
influence .of circumstances ana events of .which it is not 
heneneDekary to enter into any detail, The destruction 
of .the authority<of t the Mogul emperor- .by the invamen 
. ofrThamaa KouU Khan in 1783, and the consequent 
assumption of a 'practical independence, though, .still 
vailed, under the old forms of vassalage,- by the -nabobs 
and.-other provincial Mahometam governors,had, .in-the 
course yfthe war which-terminated in 17#8,,involved -the 
agents of, the French and English companies, .as partisans 
of opramng competitors for various .of the . petty thrones 
which had'.thus arisen, in as fierce hostilities as.ere 
carried onqby their respective countries ift. Europe or in 
any other part of the globe p. nor did the pgwe ot Aix-k* 
Chapefie, which gave easuB years of wps-sfil) the-swords 
of . the combatants, in the Woat, allay 1 ftwtjlere than® 
mem ant these oriental foods, which hod: again burst into 
flame, wndnittbrotledthe two companies as furiously as 
drier, Jong before arms were again taken'up ,by the-two 
'nations... It does not belong ta-our-present*euinject to 
follow; the iqourse of the .memorable contest that now, 
arose,in which-the brilliant successes Of iClive,«t tbewune 
time levelled with thei,ground th*., already formidable, 
fabric ef political.! power which franca was erecting, in 
India, and eleviUf his own employers .fimn a tradutg. 
company , to b« the rulers of an empire. , .What .we Ore- 
hemasracornedwrth are inurelythe results afthese. great 
changes, usod' tho.poSition and circumstances of the Com¬ 
pany. The factory! at Calcutta, -which Kad been ipror. 
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vinualy subordinate to MMM; had liefla deWahkT' Wi 
mdBjienaent ^refldeney So early As the-vedr -1707 ? add 
Mt lW.a'firinan griBittd by ft* Mogul' hadt-eioinjited 
Ae Company's trade fiUm <Mtr^;' imd ‘pottntt<&d"thsiTl to 
parehase and hold possess fad of- land in'the - neighbour- 
mod of thrirseSverfll factories. Iri 1726 a charter ob¬ 
tained from the crowd authorised - the EataMUhn^enf^tf 
courts of justice "dt : Madras, Butnbay, and Calcutta, ?# 
the trial of all causes, civil iind criminal, hiah ttfeaSOU 
only excepted. In 1740 - the French tobk Madtasfwtilch 
however was restored two' years after on the tenninatioh 
of tho war. Ito 1740 the Company obtained possession 
of the town and district of Dcvicotah, in Tanjore, tW a 
nog o d ation with the rajah of that country, after they’mad 
amacceesfotly attempted to depose him ittbe sofeeite* 
ttew of his half-brother; from whom he Had shortly- before 
Wrested the crown—a transaction which may be r egard e d 
as-the first in which they openly took-part in die pOlitSes 
Of-Irtdia, and fm that which laid tho foundation'of their 
subsequent military power. Clive’s operations range from 
MAttriar 1751 to the end of tho present period; in the 
IMfe of which space'of time Calcutta waa •taken by- 
Snrqjah-ul-Dowlah, the subahdar of Bengal, in Jinie 
175ft; but retaken in January following; the French 
sagtlMnent of Chandemagore was captured in March 
If 57 ; the power Of Snretah-uUDowlah was overthrown 
at'the ; battle of’Plasty, ! m'June, that mine year ;'4nd 
baforosthe end of the -ye* 1 1700 every fort and factory 
belonging IS thef'rench' had fUleninta the hands of thuit 
riwflB,i-exeept PondicHerry, which also gsfntndered ia 
January, 1761. All this time; however, white! the Corn* 
pany W«s making such advances in the aetraoitioa of 


political’ ‘pbwer ■ add ••(MWtr <0 { territorial - possessions,- n»- 
mteatincrease- appsma tti have taken piuee In its trade.: 
On the averageofthe aijfhtyeors ending withl741tHec 
vshibmf the Brithdi”prpdhc«f -Bnd goodg-.of all sortavtmi 
ratrily'-expottedtolndia-ontl China was no moret^arii 
D17,’b44h ; - and on Art of the >se«an • years- - .rrhog- uriA 
1748 it had enlyiiameaaed <to 1*8^4767. - The - overagdr 
annual export 61 button daring, the. burt-aeven-years. warn 
546,7117. For some years alter this there was a con* 
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Sider'able-ri&S & (be taribani ex potted loth of goddS/whil 
oiflnilfiigdr tltus in 1749 to rklue of to’ goods'Was 
275,80of, af to bdllW W9,1367; Hi 1750, of to 
grinds #35,068/., of to buffion, 810,3107; in 5751 uf tfic 
Sty, 6331 ., of the buUhm 944,471/. ; in 1752, of 
tosjfeood*'41U,95SI., of the,bullion 840,4177 ; in 1753, 
m to goods 418,015/., of the bullion 951,9517—-making 
‘together 1,869,9667, which was to largest amount to 
wnit^i to total exports rose, within to present period. 
From "this dote there was, with to exception of one 
or two years, a great decline in the amount of the bul¬ 
lion, and some filling off also in that of^the goods ; so 
tot in 1753 to value of the goods was only 245,0307 
arid that ofthe bullion 625,4857 ; in 1738, of the goods 
053,9497, of the bullion 174,0997 ; in 1759, ofthe goods 
366,974/., •of to bullion 144,1607,—making together 
drily 511,1347, which was a lower point than the total 
'amount of exports had descended to'since 1715, ' In 
1780 the value of the goods exported was 520,7197 „but 
the amount of bullion was only 91,924/. The number 
'of ships annually sent out usually ranged from sixtcemJip 
twenty; some few toes it was twenty-two or twenty 
four, but in other years it was only fourteen. Of the 
Company's imports the chief article in which tore ap¬ 
pears to have been a steady increase was tea: of that to 


-*2,738,136 lbs. in . 1755. Iii 1760 it appears to have 
Mlefa to 2,293,813 lbs. ; but that proved rajly a tempo¬ 
rary check. Perl taps it would not be'easy to find a 
better evidence of the advancing refinement as well as 
comfort of the great body iff the people than is furnished 
by this steadily extending preference for what may be 
railed to tempferate man's wine-r*- 11 the cup that cheers 
totnot inebriates" 1 

The active spirit’of the national industry, apt^-lhc 
growth of our trade' and manufactures, throughctjJ;. I tJli 
■‘greater pariof (he present period, were shown by nothing 
mure remarkably than by to continued extension of to 
metropolis and most of our other long established centres 
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•of population, and, fee rapid rise .of several pilous foe* 
yfypXy of in considerable magnitude to top, rant pi great 
"lywns. In London no fewer than eight new psnsbe.’ 
Were erected between fee Revolution end rim end of fee 


Wapning ; in 1729 feat of Christ Church, Suitalfield*, 
and mat of St. George in the East; in 1730 feat of 84 . 
George, Bloomsbury, and feat of St. Anne, Lunehousej 
in 1732 feat of St. John, Southwark, and that of pi. 
Luke, in Old-street; und in 1743 that of St. Rbtfeew, 
Bethnal Green. The act for fee budding of iter new 
churches passed in 1710, fee establishment of fee Chelsea 
Water Company in 1721, and fee building of Westmin¬ 
ster Bridge, begum in 1739, and finished in 1760, arc 
all furthar indications of the expansion of feis mighty 


Mahcheater, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Frame, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, had alsb each derived 
fl'large accession of population, some of them to fee ex¬ 
tent of several times tnb numbers they contained at fee 
Commencement of the period, either from the increase of 
trade and manufactures, or from that diffusion of luxury 
which is one of fee common and natural consequences of 
commercial prosperity. Yet the sprit of improvement was 
htiil in a great measure confined to our cities and towns. 
In fee country even fee basis and first essential of a good 
economical system was still very deficient or .altogefev 
wanting ; although turnpikes had been’introrlvmd asap 
after the Restoration, and in fee reign of George II. it 
was made a felony to pull them down, our highways still 
Continued to be generally kept in repair merely by fee 


'for two hundred miles after leaving fee vicinity of Lon¬ 
don. Most oT our great roads consequently still re¬ 
mained nearly in their ancient 'condition to the end of 
fee present period.* . m * 

l ;'Ws must not close fee Commercial history of feis 
titiribti without adverting for a moment to fee.progress Qf 
. * ChaUnew, Rsthbate, p. 125. , , 
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the heir science of political economy, some of the ea rlier 
cultivators of which we noticed in the last Chapter! Tsl 
mdrtVftnarkable work upon this science that had ^et 
ajlpeared was produced in 16pl,'‘on occasion of the pro-' 
praeti recoinage of the silver mdhey, by Sir Dudley 
North, under the title of “ Discourses upon Trade, prin^ 
cipally directed to the gases of Interest, Coinage, Clip¬ 
ping, and Increase of Money.” The immediate object 
Of file Work was to oppose the government plan (which 
was tlutt ultimately adopted) of growing the loss arising 
from the clipped money upon the public; and .SB 
Dudley’s brother and laographeri Rbgac'North, hints 
that means yeere taken to suppress It9r* it is certain,” 
he says, "the pamphlet is, and hath’tfd&n ever since, 
Utterly sunk,'and a copy not to be hod for money.”* 
%J the author sought to establish his conclusions by the 
most rigorous and methodical deduction, and his Dis¬ 
courses accordingly presented a statement and eluqidatloh 
of hll t^e leading principles of commercial and economical 
Bcicnce.' “ He is throughout,* says a distinguished 

modem writer upon these Subjects, “ the intelligent and 
consistent advocate of commercial freedom. He is’nafS 
like the most eminent of his predecessors, well informed 
on One subject and erroneous on another. His system^ 
pjnsentaneouS in its pai^s, and complete. He shows thdi 
iff commercial matters nations have the same interests 
individuals, and forcibly exposes the absurdity of sfejp- 
ppaing that any'trade which iS advantagcdliB 'to the mer¬ 
chant can be injurious to the public. His opinions re- 
ephfting imposition of a seignorage on the coinage 
I# money, and 'the expediency of sumptuary laws, then 
IMsfy popmar. are equally, ptiHghtenea.”f One or two 
afihe gqffiSffl propositions' whiqh Sir DatU#’ l*Jb down 
will show "Row perfectly jTjttilitaiiitaelled^ he was by the 

_t Pilncipjes cl" Political'Economy, by 3. ft M^CullocH, 

Esq,, 1 p. ,44 Iifr.^M'Culloch, ab believe, “whs ftfWunate 
'ttiottenui'feeove/ affeV years ego the* only known dept of 
the &b hal e«tionpf«lr Dudley’North’s teaet. 4HI. 
fmdbda»bn Mtheetf Wide privately printed fWta tbat4dbm 
" "• i*. ' li 
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STfwilSng prejudices and false notions.of his' day:--. 
j jHiat there can he no trade unprofitable to the'piiUicj 
tofj jf any prov-e jo, men leave it piT; and wherever tfie 

K "cw t hr ire, th^public, of which they are a part, thrive 
-That money is a merchandize, whereof there may 
be a glut as well as a scarcity, and that even to On incon- 
ivenience:—That a people cannot want money,.to serve 
the ordinary dealing, and more than enough they will 
not haveThgt. no man will' be the richer for the 
making much money,, nor have any port of it, buf as he 
ibuyB it for an equivalent price.”* Other, writers wbt 
limmediately followed North, and who all alsq promulgated 
spine sound principles, though no bhe of them perhaps 
with flip same complete elevation above the false or im¬ 
perfect views ofthe time, were John Locke, in his “ Cbfir 
51 derations on the Lowering of Interest' and Ruising'tHS 
Value, of Money,” published in 1691, and his 11 Fur- 

jv ' n__r!_ ...t : .1 vr 1 . . « «r. ..M 


S the anonymous author of a very remarkable, p&m- 
St which appeared in 1701, entitled lr Consideijinons 
pn the East India Trade.” To a later part of the 
period belong Jacob Variderlint’s tract entitled “ Money 
answers all things,” 1734; Sir Matthew Decker’s very 
uhle *• Essay op the Causes of the ..Decline of Foreign 
Trade,” 174*1'; Mr. Hume’s “Political fssays,” 1752) 
and Harris’s “ Essay on Coins,” 1757, the views^fn 
which are chiefly systematized from the previous dM- 
^ifions of Locke and Hume, but winch has been described 


gold coins of William anil Mary are five-pound pieces, 


pjpment jo Eney tlopmdia Britannlca; to whiel . treatise, 
40.the Beow water’s Principles of PpliticaljEcoqpmy, Wf 
indebted for the aubstanoe of the above notices. 
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... j all the usual pieces, from crowns down to pennies, 
i> bWR the gold and silver money are the heads of their 
Wajeatiee in profile, both looking to the left, the queen's 
half-covered by the king’s, which h outermost. Some tin 
halfpence and farthings were coined in 1690 j but, being 
frequently counterfeited, they were replaced by a Copper 
coinage of these descriptions of money in 1694. We nave 
already given an account of the culling in of the old 
silver money, and its recoinage, Ufl696. Each of the 
new coins has immediately undtf the king’s head the 
initial letter qf the name of the tew^i where it was struck. 
The Scotch coins of William and Mary have their heads 
turned to the right. Their only Irish coins are half¬ 
pence and farthings, of copper, brass, and pewter. The 
escutcheon in the centre of the royal arms on the money! 
of this reign is that of Nassau. 1 

The gold and silver money of Anne consists of the 
same pieces as that of her predecessor. She likewise 
coined a few copper halfpence and farthings, the latter 
dated in 1713 and 1714, and now very rare. " Uporf 
tile Union of the two kingdoms of England and S<J I 
land,” says Leake, 11 the arms being altered, the sarv ■ 
Whs Observed upon all the money coined afterwards; tf' 
arms of England and Scotland being impaled in th 
first and bottom shields, France in the sinister, anl 
Ireland in the dexter, according to this left-handed rota, 
tieo, which, however irregular and aboard! has prevailed 
eser< since the 1 first milled mtteey.”* For some tima 
after? the Union a mint was kept up at Edinburgh, al 
vita eh silver money waa coined of die same stamp witn 
tent owned in Loudon, but distinguished by an E, for 
-S<finburghsWnder die queen’s head. 

' ThacouSSbf Geo. I.’Sre remarkable as being the first 
OS’ which the letters r.n. (for Fidei JDtfmsor) appear. 
-Thoyhavc also his majesty’s eleetpal titles on the reverse ; 
tedgashjbo.turns Ireland 4s placed on the bottom shield, 
hn^^ja.thd dextef^sfert those Of Ireland used to be) me 
Marinos of his majesty’s German dominions. In thi« 
atign, in the yew 1717, on the representation of thq 
■&!Biy a i i S ht eiM Arewtet VdEnxlish Money, p. 406. ' 
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House of Commons, that the over valuation of gold fa 
tile current coins jif the realm had produced a great 1 otto 
infinite diminutiu\ and scarcity of silver specie, it ml 
ordered by royal proclamation that the guinea, which had 
for some time pest been current at 21s. fid. should for the 
future pass only for 21s., and the other gold coins at pro¬ 
portionate rates. In 1718 there were issued, for the first 
time, some quarter-guineas ; but they were found too dU 
f minutive for use, and no more of them were coined within 
tile present period. Of the famous Irish copper money 
coined by Wood in 1722 and 1723 the halfpence Hid 
the farthings of 1723, have on the reverse Ireland repre¬ 
sented under the figure of a woman m profile, sitting, 
u irli a palm-branch in her right hand, and resting her 
left upon a harp, i»ith the legend Hibernia : the figure on 
the farthing of 1722 is slightly different. “ These,” say^ 
Leake, “ were undoubtedly the best cupper muney ew 
made for Ireland, considerably exceeding those of Kin 
Charles II., King James.il., and King William an 
Queen Mary, in weight, goodness, fineness, and value I 
the copper.” They were also much handsomer than the 
contemporary English farthings and halfpence, the king's 
head being in particular much better executed, as well as 
having more resemblance to his majesty. The violent 
opposition raised against them, although not one of the 
allegations on which it professed to be founded was ever 
cither proved or attempted to be proved, qpmpelled the 
crown to issue an order, an August, 1724, that only IS 
many of the halfpence and farthings as had then Men. 
issued, amounting in value to about 17,000/., and as 
many more as should make up that amount to 40,000/.,' 
should be put' into circulation. The amouutefcr whitih' 
the patent had been granted was only 100,8001. Before' 
this it is stated that &e Irish, in their want of small 
money, were wont to mro use of counterfeit coins dueled; 
Haps, of such base metal that whatrasBejyor a haff L “— 
■nj^iufc worth half a jjirthi^^sW^peraoni emp 
ntmy worfamen were obliged to pay thorn their 1 
w#h tallies, Ok tokens in cards.. . 

Silver groafjk, threepenny, twopenny, and even 




tSetsex eontlfiued to be cwticd in the reign of George II. 
v)wn the sold coins oiJiS reign, the are 3 , Leake observes, 
srb-propeny disposed ift one wield tVonned, instead cl 
^eing misplaced in four shields, as hkd been done upon 
W tob milled money since the Restoration, some lew 
«ohis of William and Mary excepted. At the eoin- 
mcnoement of tile reign a great deal of the old hammered 
gold money of James It, Charles I., and Charles II. w as 
current, under tho name of broad-pieees, half broad- 
,pieces, and quarter broad-pieees, much of which was 
greatly diminished cither by wear, or by clipping and 
filing ; but in 1732 all this old money was called in, and 
paid Kir at the Mint at the rate oi Sis. per ounce , after 
which it was declared no longer current. Tn one of 
George II.’s halfpennies of 1730 an extraordinary blunder 
occurs, the omission of the n in his majesty’s name. Fo¬ 
reign gold coins still continued to form a great part u, 
Our currency in this reign, much to the general inconve¬ 
nience. Leake, writing in __ 1745, gives a deplorable 
account, also, of the state to which the silver money was 
already reduced, although most of it was not yet filly 
years old. *' We have not, indeed," lie says, “ had any 
dipping, as formerly, for that is impracticable upon the 
muled Inobey; but time has minisbed it in a manner 
equivalent to clipping. Our sixpences are, many of them,' 
((Tom to groats, and some shillings are not much better in 
aroportioa, The half-crowns are not so bad, but then 
the y are not so common, the latter ones, since King 
JP^ubim, being most of them melted or transported; and 
gSMyaS seem to have answered no other end; they dis- 
nppear as soon as coined, and indeed are too burdensome 
tor comBMB we, two’half-crowns better answering the 

IMWpose.’» f r 

Historical AfcceurfNf English Money, p. 427. 
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be complete’ in themselves : sotn6 subjects 1 Vi® 
extend to two or more volumes. The price 'tsf 
each volume will be One Shilling sewed rad 
Eighteenpence bound. 

The Publication commenced on Saturday, 
June 29, 1844. 


The following Volumes form the issue to the 
end of 1844 :— 

I. William Canton, the First English Printer 

a Biography. By Charles Knight. „ 

II. Mind amongst tiie Spimh.j's : A Selection from 
‘ The Lowell OrrKRiNG a Miscellany wholly 
composed by the Factory Girls of an American C8ty 
With an Introduction by the English Editor. 

Hi. and XII. The Englishwoman in Egypt ; Letup 
written during a Residence in Cairo, in ia4»rad 
1844, with E. W. Lane, Esq., author of 1 TTm 
Modem Egyptians.’ By his Sister. 

IV, and VII. Tales pros ’ Sharspere. Bjr CharlfS 
Lamb and Miss Lamb.I To which are row iddea; 
Scenes illustrating cacj> Tale. 

r . British Manvfa%. .’res. By G. Dodd. Series ft 
Textile. 

VI,, IX., XIII. The Chinese. By J. F. Davis, fi*. 
F.R.S., Governor of Hong-Kong. A <lfew 'BS 
tion, revised and enlarged. 

VIII. Feats on tiie Fiord : a Tale of Notw«y. By 
Harriet Martineau. A New Edition, 
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X. and XIV. Tub Recovery or Jerusalem. Trans¬ 

lated from the Italian of 'Ijsso, by Edward Fairfax. 
With Lives of Tasso anil JHiirfax. 

XI. Bird-Architecture. liy James Itennie, A.M. 
A New Edition. 

XV. Tub Elephant : principally viewed in relation to 
Man. 

XVI. Rambles by Rivers. Series I. liy James 
Thorne. 

XVII. and XVIII. Sketches or the II istory or Li- 

TKHATlinii A Ml LeAK.MNG IN IVMil.A.M) : from the 

Conquest to the Accession of Queen Elizabeth: 
with Specimens uf the principal Writers, liy G. L. 
Craik, M.A. 

XIX. Dialogues iin Instinct. By Jlenn, Lord 
Brougham, F.R.S. A New Edition (reprinted 
from 1 Dissertations on Subjects of Science and Na¬ 
tural Theology ’). 

XX. , XXIV., XXVI. The History or llmn.sn Com- 
mkhce, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By G. L. Craik, M.A. 

XXI. A Volume of Varieties. By the Editor of the 
Weekly Volume. 

XXII. and XXIII. Tin; (’amt or Ri:jti:e. (The 
first of-a Series of 1 Old England Nmelets.’) 

XXV. British Manciactiti By G. Dodd. Series 
II. Chemical. 

XXVII. The Civil Wars or Rome. Seleet Lives of 
Plutarch. newly translated, with Notes, by G. Long, 
M.A. SencsT. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

• - 

TVUTIf'ES OF THE SERIES GENERALLY. 

“A collection nf interesting instructing, and amusing 
works, published at such a small price as would have utterly 
astonished the reading public twenty years ago. Inde¬ 
pendently, however, of cheapness, their merits, as literary 
productions, are such as to command the attention of all 
classes, mid fi oin the specimens before us we have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that they will be Highly appreciated by every 
one ulio has the slightest taste for literature, or for the 
acquisition nf knowledge.”— A turning Chronicle, duly 31. 

‘•We again beg to impress upon the reader the surprising 
cheapness of this publication—the price of each volume 
being but one shilling—n sum that would be remarkable 
enough even in these days of minimum profits, if the article 
M ere an inferior one, but which utterly passes our powers of 
comprehension, seeing that each bulky and pregnant tome 
is produced in the best s"tylc nf mechanical excellence.”— 
Jn'ierpool Journal, Sept. 17. 

“ We are glad to observe the favour with which this serial 
has been received. Heading for the million is in truth sup¬ 
plied, and the ‘ million’ ought to support the plan con 
mnurr." — Fcli.i Fnrlrt/\ Tiristul Journal, Aug. 24. 

“We consider it to he by far the most remarkable pro* 
ductioii to which this age of literary enterprise has given 
birth .”—GGloucestershire Chronicle , June 21). 

“ We think that village Mergymen, co-operating with 
their wealthier neighbours, *rill not deem it beyond their 
duty to second the efforts of-the publisher in the formation 
of village libraries, espeeir ay when it is considered that the 
whole series will no! ey'\ace one Mork which can raise the 
least objection."— Doncaster Gazette, Aug. 1G. 

“ Knight's ‘ Weekly Volumes for all Rentiers ’ are even 
cheaper than the newspapers. The object of thy -whole 
series is to supply a cheap and wholesome wOdrsi/’flf reading 
for the labouring classes, and thus supersede those disgusting 
and infidel publications which, to the disgrace of the govern¬ 
ment and the legislature, are now sold in large numbera, 
exercising the most pernicious influence on the minds and 
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morals of those who purchase them, and encouraging even 
species of rice and crime.”— Britannia, July 20. 

11 Every library that professes ft) he a medium of inst. na¬ 
tion will, of course, subscribe for copies; and we w nuld 
recommend every twel\e mechanics, artisans, labourer', 
weavers, apprentices, house-servants, dressmakers—any one, 
in short—1i> make an attempt to lay by one pennj per Meek, 
and form themselves into diminutive libraries. It will en¬ 
sure an amount of vaiied and instructive reading; a few 
weeks will afford them all an opportunity of reading, ai d 
the hook is just of that si/.e which will enable them, m tin ir 
leisure moments, to got thiough it in a w eek. If ever there 
was a plan ralculaleil for the instruction of the working 
classes of Knglaud, Ibis is the one.”— J)onrnslrr Guzel(e. 

“Mr. Knight’s ‘Weekly Volume for all Headers' is a 
more daring scheme, and one wlueli :i will be more difficult 
to conduct successful U. in as 'liras it demands a quicker 
supply of material, and proposes to be more original. The 
publisher has, however, large stores at command, including 
an unprecedented rpiantitv of available illustrations in woof 
A volume of two hundred and forty pages—albeit these ai 
small—at one shilling, is a genuine bargain; so much s - 
luat one feels mm niduldy some concern respecting the pu 
lislier’s profit.”—( latmbern' Etlmlntiyh Journal, Aug. 1 7. 

“All these are admirable publications for the cla^-s oi 
works which Mr. Knight is now sending forth, and if lie 
^continues, of which we have no doubt, a similar series of 
volumes, they must obtain a degree of popularity ami exten¬ 
siveness of circulation, both on account of their excellence 
tuid their cheapness, that no class of publications has c\ er 
Hitherto obtained.”— Monnnt\( 'humicle, July 31. 

“ TJie complete success oA this bold experiment—the 
boldest ever jet made in the mstory of the press—we con¬ 
sider certain. Its character auiriorice alike combine to se¬ 
cure an extensive sale, and certahilH it deserves it.”— Join 
o’ Groat Journal (Wick), July. 

“ Several noblemen have taken steps to introduce the work 
nmoffgs^their tenants, and to form libraries expressly for 
the circulation of this series.” —Jincoln Standard, Julj 31. 

“ The volumes ifrg amongst the principal wonders of mo¬ 
dern printing : it is the first time so large an amount of 
sound and pleasing information lias been put forth at to low 
a price.”— Chelmsford Chronicle, Aug. 9. 
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- A liiirary may soon he formed iu this manner at an ex¬ 
pense scarcely* to be felt by any ivith means only above the 
Iiim.blest linTliiuiiivl lahoiuer: and through the copious 
**iip|»ly tints poured abroad, knowledge must descend at least 
indnvelly even to the lowest classes of society, thereby ele¬ 
vation and lefining the whole public mind.”— Kent Herald, 
Oct. 10. 

“ This is tbt first of a scries of works to be brought out 
omv a week, under the Lille of 4 Kuiglit's "Weekly Volume/ 
In mie respect only can they be called a series—that the 
publishers Lund themselves to present every week to the 
public* a volume containing as much matter as an ordinary 
octavo volume of dUD pagis. ‘Ikieh volume will be essen¬ 
tially a book, not a tract - a book lot the pocket ami the 
librarylively week the volunn* will be there, and so tlie 
subsciibers will have the udv antagis of a serial: but each 
valuin'*, or at the most even two m tlnee volumes, will form 
an independent work — tie- uoik of an individual mind, 
stamped with an author’s peculiarities /’—Colniial Guzvttr, 
luly i*. 

We do not propose tf> entL*r into any explanation cither 
the extraordinary cbang'-" w hicli hav e occurred iu Kng- 
»h literal lire during the last twenty yeais, or of the canoes 
f these changes ; our business at present, amidst the simple 
„ eroLiution of such changes, is to chronicle one of the most 
extraordinary w e Inn e w itnessi d; although we w ei e not in- 
uttentne observers of the ap])earance of ‘ Constable’s Mis- 
rell my,’ and the shoai of similar vroiks which followed in. 
it" wake. V\ e allude to the publication of ‘ Kuiglit’s Weekly 
Volume for all headers,’ at the trifling cost of a shilling. 
We have been in no hurry to announce the advent of thjs 
woik—we have waited till ^we had an opportunity of ex¬ 
amination. and we find tlujT it is indeed calculate^, ns its 
publishers promised it wopM be calculated, to place within 
the reach of all readers ; series of books w hich shall ulti¬ 
mately comprehend sAiicthing like that range of literature 
which well-educuted persons desire to have at their com¬ 
mand.”— (rlusgoir Chronicle, Sept. 7. 

“ These are no trashy affairs, of what is cummpi^Jy iPnned 
light reading; but substantial, neatly bound, and closely- 
printed volumes of 24U pages each : published every Satur¬ 
day 7 morning, for one shilling I We Kail the publication of 
these as not less a boon to our colonies than to the reading 
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public at home. A well-conducted colonist is of necessity a 
reading man ; debarred from the more frivolous amusements 
of the mother-country, he has no resource but in books, or 
the debasing influence of the tavern—the ‘ banc and anti¬ 
dote* of colonial life. None but the) w ho have resided in a tier, 
colony can appreciate the value of a new book; and we arc 
happy to hear testimony that in no colony is literature ninr- 1 
appreciated than in New Zealand : as might he expected, 
from the very superior class of men who have migrated to 
our favourite colony. In no colon) of the tame standing 
has so much been done to promote reading habits among the 
settlers; anil we feel sure that tlic colonists nf New Zealand 
will thank us for bringing these delightful volumes uudei 
their consideration.*’—AW Zvalaml Journal, Jul) Id. 

“ Nothing is more hopeful than a truly cheap book: hope¬ 
ful inasmuch ns it is civilization’s mightiest instrument- 
more potent even than steam—more pacific than the law 
giver—more persuasive than the demagogue; hopeful, lu 
cause it is a missionary of love, carrying light into tli 
narrowest alleys, and wisdom into the filthiest hovels 
enlightening those whom the prtfud ones of the earth ha 
scorned to teach—lifting them from their self-nbamlnnim. 
-•-and so effectually aiding the onward march of mi 
And here wv have what now seems the maximum of rhea 
ness—240 pages of good readable matter for a shilling 
The coinmunit) owe thanks to the man who has pub] 
spirit enough to risk Ins capital in the enterprise, and the 
are bound, by ever) consideration fin* their own welfare, ti 
see that the project does not fail for want of adequate sup¬ 
port.”— Nvu'caxtle (Wra/rf, July lft. 

• “ Despite of the lnurnmrings of the gloomy ascetic, tin 
real philanthropist discovers, ^lninng the signs of the times, 
not afew r of a propitious and cheering character. Among 
these, the growing desire to anMi orate the condition of the 
industrial classes is not the 1 caster eminent. Decided steps 
have lately been taken to improve their temporal comfort* 
by furnishing them with proper dwellings ami preparing for 
them cheap and convenient baths. When others are direr 1 * 
ing uttc/iion \p their bodily comfort, Mr. Knight has mi 
one of the best and boldest efforts to promote their intel¬ 
lectual and moral ih^jrovement. Nor forgetting the laWu* 
of the Messrs. Chambers and others, we have no hesitation 
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in affirming that Mr. Knight has discovered a course for 
himself entirely new. Cheap publications, previously issued 
by enterprising publishers, are generally printed m a type 
too small anil in a form unfit for circulation. The conse¬ 
quence is, that, though weekly reading has been provided, 
the pamphlets speedily disappear; and though, during the 
course of the year, a considerable sum lias been expended on 
reading, at its close there is generally nothing to be seen but 
scattered remnants of the year's purchase. Mr. Knight has 
thrown his valuable collection into a form at once readable, 
transferable, and endurable. Ilis Weekly Volumes are 
equally cheap and entertaining as any series which lias yet 
appeared, and their form will give them the advantage, over 
c\cry other series, of forming cheap and elegant libraries.” 
Glasgow Examiner, July 12 7. • 

11 The plan has been ed efficiently carried out—the works 
Uiing so excellent in themselves, and, even in these days of 
ublisliing liberality, so unpreceilently cheap—that there is 
ttlc doubt it will be a permanent undertaking, and be the 
leans of communicating a vast deal of useful information, 
’lie volumes which have •already appeared are all udmira- 
e, and deserve the widest circulation; not only among 
use classes of society for whom the} have been especially 
■signed, but among others of better means and more ex¬ 
uded views. Let us add, that they are beautifully printed, 
ad that whenever pictorial illustrations are necessary, there 
icy are. The facilities of the great publishing house from 
w hich they emanate are well known, anil the cuts which are 
tnployed for large and costly works will, no doubt, be 
jften introduced—an advantage which cannot lx* too highly 
puzed .”—Shipping Gazette (London), Aug. 18. 

“ Wc are well pleased to scy these neat volumes presented 
to us from week to week. They are valuable additions to 
our popular literature—to the library for the millions, who, 
we hope, will profit largely from their perusal. They arc 
both interesting and highly instructive, and cannot fail or 
imparting a vast amount of information and pleasure to all' 
who may peruse them .”—Falmouth Fuchet, Aug. 28. „ 

\ By the weekly appropriation of the trifling su'»' of one 
shilling to the purchase of ‘ Knight's Weekly Volume/ a 
library will speedily be accumulated, lyflform in size and 
appearance, and valuable from the diversified nature of its 
contents .”—Bristol Mercury, Sept. 21. 
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“ Persons who may wish to establish village libraries need 
no longer put their ingenuity on the rack in order to spin 
out their funds so os to make them spread over as large a 
surface os possible, and at the same time to make a selection 
of hooks such as shall he interesting and useful to the 
readers. All this labour has been taken off their hands by 
Mr. Charles Knight. ‘ The force of cheapness can no fur¬ 
ther go’ than it has been here extended to; while the judg¬ 
ment and good taste evinced in arranging the works to form 
the series have been most sound and discriminating. We do 
hope that self-supporting institutions, on the plan recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Knight, will be formed in every parish and 
hamlet throughout the country. Half a dozen persons at 
twopence, or twelve persous at a penny a week, might thus 
supply themselv# with a circulating library amply sufficient 
to provide them with reading all the year round; and read¬ 
ing, too, not of a trashy or mischievous nature, but full of 
variety and entertainment and valuable knowledge.”— Glou¬ 
cester Journal, Sept. 28. 

“ They are works which will prove useful and interesting 
to persons in every situation in Ii/fe; though cheap, they are 
fit for the splendid libraries of the rich, and though of e 
fiVst-rate character, the price at which they are sold placet 
them within the reach of almost the very poorest. 1. 
Weekly Volume is peculiarly adapted to the exigencies oi 
our present social condition—especially are they adapted to 
the requirements of the lower classes of society. For one 
shilling per week, the industrious artisan, the careful ap¬ 
prentice, may gradually furnish himself with a library of 
choice books, the perusal of which wuuld be an exhaustless 
source of interest and benefit to himself and his neighbours: 
while that same shilling, misapplied, wuuld engender and 
perpetuate habits of vice and extravagance, under the aus¬ 
pices of that ignorance which none hut fools will designate 
hliss. Thus his spare money, and especially his leisure 
hours, mBy he so employed as to plal'e the industrious work¬ 
man on an intellectual level with the leisurely student. 
Numberless are the works which preseut themselves to lus 
noti'fe in_tliis£ge of cheap literature—many of them, unfor¬ 
tunately, of a deleterious kind—hut we refer particularly to 
the ‘Weekly Volume for all Readers,’ winch comprises 
works only which lire of a moral tendency, and udmirably 
calculated for intellectual improvement. As regards the 
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typography of tfic volumes, it could not be surpassed, being 
equal to all, and surpassing some, of our more expensive 
bonks; anil there are, in most of the volumes, a variety of 
highly-finished illustrative woodcuts, which lend a continued 
charm and throw an additional light upon the prose descrip¬ 
tions. Such a series of works is calculated to exert an im¬ 
portant influence upon the reading public; and, for issuing 
it, the publishers add another to their part powerful claims 
upon the public for countenance and support."— Sunderland 
Times. 

“ The establishment of the 1 Weekly Volume ’ suggests a 
reference to the progress of cheap literature. Nineteen 
years ago, Mr. Constable, of Edinburgh, projected his ‘Mis¬ 
cellany,' which was then, and at its first appearance in 1827, 
thought a perfect marvel. It was a work of similar size to 
Mr. Knight’s, hut nut so well got up, and was three limes as 
dear. The weekly number— not volume—contained, on an 
average, only about a third as much as the publication be¬ 
fore us. The ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ which 
was commenced in 1829 k by Mr. Knight, was a step in ad¬ 
vance, hut only a very slight step; the late Mr. Murray pro¬ 
jected his 1 Family Library ’ in the same year, but it was a 
retrograde movement—a five-shilling volume. Since that 
time several efforts have been made; the appetite for read¬ 
ing has been whetted by the establishment of the Penny and 
Saturday Magazines, Chambers’ Journal, and other weekly 
publications; which were suggested probably by the success 
of the twopenny 1 Mirror;’ finally, we have a 1 Weekly Vo¬ 
lume for all Headers'—a savings’ bank of knowledge for the 
struggling and the inquiring—an invaluable aid towards the 
establishment of cheap book-clubs or lending libraries. 
What a striking sign of the time—of the increasing desire 
for. instruction amongst the masses of the people! The dif¬ 
fusion of such books as those under notice must produce an 
effect on the rising generation, which all thonghtful men 
begin to earnestly ponder over. Literature, like locomotion, 
has a new phase ; fortunately, it has plenty of ballast. There 
may he differences of opinion relative to the education of 
the many, but very few opponents to it are left i^the field. 
The great point is to secure a supply of wholesome foo 1.”— 
Gloucester Chronicle. . * 
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NOTICES OF PARTICULARVOLUMES. 


WILLIAM PAXTON : A BIOGKAPJIY. 

,! The first of these publications is ' William Caxton,’ by 
Chailes Knight, a most interesting anil able attempt to de¬ 
velop the manners and state of society during the period 
when the great introducer into this country of the typo¬ 
graphical art lived. This volume not only contains n well- 
written ami compact history of the invention of printing 
itself, hut it gives, within a short compass, decidedly the first 
accoutit that we have seen of tlie works of our eailiest 
printers. This, as indeed most of the volumes of the series, 
contains several well-engraveil woodcuts, illustrative of the 
various subjects touched upon.”— Morning ('hion., July .11. 

“ The Father of English Printing could not have found a 
more suitable or a more enthusiastic biographer than the in¬ 
defatigable Editor of the 1 Weekly Volume nor could the 
reries have opened more appropriately than with this de¬ 
lightful specimen of antiquarian Tore, and bibliographical re¬ 
search and scholarship, which carries us hack into the olden 
thne, in order to show us the little rill which forms the 
most remote head-stream of the vast confluence of streams 
now diffusing intellectual lift* through the land.”— Patriot , 
July 25. 

“ This is the first Number of Mr. Knight’s ‘ Weekly 
Volume for all headers,’ and its very appearance is almost 
as much a phenomenon as was the introduction of printing 
itself into this country by the venerable William Caxton, 360 
years ago. A wonderful and beneficent ievolution was pro¬ 
duced iu society by the invention which superseded the slow 
progress of the scribe by the multiplying powers of the 
press; hut it is only in the present day that the advantages 
which the art is capable of yielding to society have been 
fully demonstrated .”—Gloucester Journal , June 2U. 

“ After Hie perusal of this very interesting piece of bio- 
grophy, we confess we rose with a feeling kindred to shame 
that, while tlfe squares of the metropolis are studded with 
towering reinenibrgneers of human butchers, and of states¬ 
men, honest or unprincipled, we have no great public statue 
of Cnxtou worthy of the country of his birth. This is dis¬ 
graceful to a people who, more than any in the world, enjoy 
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the benefits of a free Dress—the greatest blessing that Heaven 
ever bestowed on man, inasmuch as it includes every other. 
Will this volume influence our countrymen to do their duty? 
We hope so.”— Sheffield Iris , July 4. 

Of all the efforts made by publishers in the present day 
to provide Headi hi/ for the Million, that upon which Mr. 
Knight is now entering seems to us the most spirited and 
comprehensive. A weekly volume, containing between two 
and three hundred pages of (for the most part) original, 
or, at least, copyright matter, by writers of ability and re¬ 
putation, at the price of only one shilling, may well bring 
useful knowledge to the door of the humblest cottage in the 
land. 11 is evident that a most extensive sale will be required 
to meet the outlay that must be connected with such an 
undertaking; but the plan is so attractive that, we should 
hope, there can he little doubt of its success.”— Wfdrhnvm 
(London), July 3. 

“ This is a very remarkable work—the first of a scries 
lhat promises to lie very valuable, very eurinus, and very 
cheap. Mr. Knight’s idea^>f a weekly volume is leally ori¬ 
ginal, and will soon establish a library, at little eost, on 
shelves that had no other omipants than a few of the most 
ordinary representations nf the biblical world, in a very 
tattereil condition.”— Aberdeen Herald , July 13. 

“ This is the commencement of Mr. Knight's ‘ Weekly 
Volume for all Headers,’ unquestionably the boldest experi¬ 
ment yet made in the way of cheap publication. The bio¬ 
graphy of old C ax to n, the first English printer, is both 
amusing and interesting, and contains a happy mixture of 
fact and fancy.”— Jnrerness ( 'mirier, July II). ; 

‘‘This series commenced nn»st appropriately with an ad¬ 
mirable and ingenious Life of t'axtou—who, as the father 
of printing in this country, may be regarded as one of the 
greatest benefactors tlnw nation takes delight in honouring. 
There is, judiciously attached, a postscript, giving an aec amt 
of the progress of printing in England.”— Mommy Adrcr- 
ttiter , October 1 . . 

“ A new enterprise for the diffusion of bound literature at 
a cheap rate is appropriately commenced with the Life of 
William Caxton, our first English printed. As in his beauti¬ 
ful biography of Shakspere, so here, Mr. Knight, instead of 
confining himself to a collection of the few meagre facts dis- 
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covered by the grubbing industry of antiquarians, takes a 
wide range over all the cirrumstanccs of the age which were 
likely to have a formative effect on the character of his hero: 
he not only brings Caxton before us in his proper person, 
but he groups round him all the adjuncts among which hp 
lived and moved; he at once revives the man and restores 
the time in all its form and pressure.”—Zm/icp. 

“ Of the Life of Caxton it becomes ns to speak in terms of 
unmeasured commendation. The first English printer is 
well and graphically portrayed by the able editor; every 
available source lias been resorted to for materials, and the 
most judicious and careful selection made; and we believe 
no fact or leading incident in Caxton’s history, worthy of 
notice, is omitted in this compendious compilation. Jhil the 
biography only occupies a comparatively small poi tion of 
the volume: we have here a narrative of the rise and pro¬ 
gress of the great art itself- a nice and scrupulous investi¬ 
gation of the advance of literature and liberty, as a come- 
tjuent of the development and extensive introduction of the 
art; a graphic ami interesting Liston of the laws, manners, 
customs, and superstitions of tin 1 time in which Caxton and 
his immediate successors lived; and a vigorous and masterly 
advocacy of the principle which the author’s own life has 
been spent in inenlrating nml promoting, viz. that knowledge 
is suited for the v elfare of all, and ought therefore to he 
brought within the reach of all.”— S’luthtlamf Herald, 
July 2G. 

“ A nobler or more appropriate foundation for * A Library 
for All It cadets' than the name of William Caxton, Mr. 
Knight could not have, and m a spirit worthy of his subject 
■does he begin to build, llis aim is something else than to 
give wliat Cnrljle so npt1> twins * tombstone information:’ 
he seeks to place before us society as it existid in the days 
when the Weald of Kent was a wild country, very different 
from what it now is: when mailed,.knights, and monks, and 
friars, were not mere visions of the past, or creatures of the 
novelist’s brain, but trod this Lnglisli earth in real flesh 
am], blond; what men and women w ere in those days, how 
they thought and acted; bow the mercers of the (’heap 
bought and sold, how the English tradesman complained 
that the Flemingpndersohl him, and claimed protection, 
and how in return Charles of Purgundy excludrd English 
wares: how matters got worse than ever, and how William 
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C'aiton, meicer, was chosen by his King to set matters at 
rest, and how hi was one of the first to assist in breaking the 
fetters of trade; how, hearing of the new art, he sojourned 
in Cologne, and, having overcome every difficulty, trans¬ 
ferred his types to England, and in the Almonry of West¬ 
minster Abbey, under the patronage of the good fathers 
there, became the first English printer ;—these arc the 
matters of which Mr. Knight treats in this volume. What 
printing may hereafter accomplish, may, as lie justly re¬ 
mark*, be besl judged of by looking at what it has already 
done in humanizing our race, and giving the poorest a share 
in that inheritance which the immortal spirits of the past 
hn\e bequeathed to all time. A day is coming when the 
name of Caxton will be reverenced as it ought.”— Gla^jow 
Anjtts , July 22. 


MIND AMONGST TIIE STINDLES. 

“The second volume, despite its homely title of 1 Mind 
amongst the Spindles,’ is ai* extraordinary publication; nei¬ 
ther more nor less than a selection from the papers of nu 
American periodical, written by the factory girls of Lowell. 
And admirably is it written, combining no small mixture of 
Yankee archness and humour with the best feelings of the 
female heart; feelings inseparable from the sex on either 
side of the Atlantic. There is but one fault which un 
Englishman can find with the book ; and that is, that it will 
be difficult for him to rise from its perusal without a blush 
at the degraded state of the factory girls of his own country, 
as compared with the' fair authoresses who have contributed 
to his amusement, and we may add instruction.”— New Zea-' 
land Journal, July 13. 1 

“ 1 Mind amongst the Spindles’ is a very curious, anil, we 
do not hesitate to repeat after the editor, a very marvellous 
production. It is the literary contributions of the factory 
girls at I/Owcll, in Massachusetts, contributed to au occa¬ 
sional periodical published in tin- city of Boston. Miss 
Martineau, and subsequently Mr. Dickens, called aUcmlon 
in England to the extraordinary phenomenon of the culti¬ 
vation of good sense and very fair writing amongst a class 
of persons which, aL home, certainly,* never dreamt of 
making any such contributions to the press. Many of those 
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cuays are worth reading on their own account; but the 
book, tako it altogether, is a greater ‘Curiosity of Litera¬ 
ture' than any of those mentioned by Mr. D'Israeli.”— 
Dublin ICveuiny Vast, Aug. 6. 

“ ‘ i’he Life of William Caxton/ w-hu introduced the art of 
printing into England, appropriately commences the series. 
This is followed by a selection from the ‘ Lowell Offering,’ 
a literary periodical, conducted exclusively by the factory 
girls of Lowell—the Manchester of the United States. This 
work consists of essays and tales on u variety of subjects., in¬ 
teresting not more for the intellectual power they evince— 
which is certainly on a par in that respect with the gene- 
rulit\ of om periodical literature—than from their truthful 
simplicity and high moral lone.”— A'onnmfoi mist. Sept. 1. 

“The si lection from the American work termed ‘Mind 
amongst the Spindles ’ is a happy thought, and the Milium* 
is one whirl] we most especially commend to artisans in and 
around Ulasgow, and tlirnmrhout the country, indeed, a 
hook better adapted for our hemisphere, more calculated to 
elevate tin minds and nnprme the conduct and condition of 
ihe workers at public factories, emilil not be desired. It is 
at once pro\ocathe of thought and full of illustration.”— 
(ilasyuu ( 7// out cl r, Sept. 7. 


kn r; Lisins dm a \ i s hi; y i*t. 

“The third \olume is Mrs. Poole's ‘Englishwoman in 
Egjpt,’ which we do not hesitate to pronounce to he one of 
the most entertaining books of travels which has for some 
time emanated from the press .*—3 Iuminy Chiunulv, July 31. 

“ “The Englishwoman in Egypt,’ Mil. i-, I13 Mb. Penile.— 
The jealous feelings of Eastern people shut men out of do¬ 
mestic scenes, wlneh are only uccussible to ladies: an intel¬ 
ligent and clever wennn cannot fail to mm t such countries 
without bringing aw ay a gi eat deal that is novel and highly 
interesting, by the deeper insight which it affords into the 
character and habits of the people.”— Western Times (Exe¬ 
ter), Sept. 7. 

“‘The Englishwoman in Egypt,' vol. ii.—In this little 
volume we have much interesting information, communi- 
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cateil in a very ngreenble inauiipr. Mrs. Poole had many 
advantages over most Eurnpean travellers in the East. She 
\ as a sort of privileged person: her brother’s mime was a 
purport to hei. It smns to have had the power nf opening 
t'li- secluded ami btrictlv-guarded prates of the harem, that 
a'.e might w ith perfect f”mloiu inspect Us arrangements, and 
.d serve and describe its inmates. Mrs Poole's letters are, 
therefore, on neeouiiL of this, highly mstiuetive and valu- 
*:i'le ."—.!this i London 


1)1)1*11 H TEXTILE AI \\I ! \l TI KES. 

‘ The Textile Maiinfaeliires of Great Ihitain,’ h\ firnrfri* 
D Hid. is an exeellem, elear, and aeeur.it** description of 
those might} and ninous manuf.ietui inp powers and pro- 
ei-ssis tin* win lIi (ireat lhitiiin is lamed throughout the 
world. Thousands of copies ol this work ought to he sold 
in the luaimfar tming districts. It should hr* in the house 
of every intelligent ope. at A e. who should read it to bin 
family, and, where smli help is required, to his neighbours.” 
—Mullon Free J'nss, Aw t \. 17. 

“ This ‘attempt,’ as thi author modestly calls it, is m 
reality a very able pcrfonnaiu e, and well merits a plan-in 
even public and pmute liluaiy To a manufacturin'', po¬ 
pulation sueh as GLsgovv it must lie peculiarly acceptable, 
as it runtairs an ample aerount of tin* different depai tnients 
of tlie rotton trail**, and is profusely illustrated with wood- 
engravings, show mg the fabric in the various processes of 
spuming, weaving, bleaching. iLeing, fiv. It is, in short, a 
remarkabp iii=tnirtivi*. agi'^alrV, and. vu* need hardly add, 
i heap volume, which should he in the hands of even one.” 
—hhc Iliuminer, Aug, 17. 

** Who has not read Afi*. Dodd's excellent papers cntitleil 
1 Days in the facto.iet> v ' Who has not heller understood 
lb** manufactures of our cnuntiy in L*ousei|ueiicc of the ye- 
msal of these pn spii'iiuiis and judiLiims papers.', Tb*: same 
percp'cnity. tin* vain** juilgnicrif, tin* same plain and concise 
disruption, and the same intelligent uppr**aiioii of our ma¬ 
nufacturing progress, are to he found m the volume before 
us. '—( rlus'/ou ■ ('fironii h . Sept. 7. 
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“ It is by means of the development of the manufacturing 
ingenuity, industry, anil commercial capabilities of England, 
that she has risen so highly in the scale of European na¬ 
tions ; and in this little volume the staple manufactures upon 
which this greatness has beeu mainly founded are familiarly 
explained to the general reader. The subjects treated on are 
arranged under the following heads .—Introduction—Cotton 
and its Manufactures—Bleaching, Dyeing, and Printing of 
Cottons—Woollen Cloth Manufactures—Worsted and Stuff 
Manufactures—Flax and Linen Manufactures—Silk and its 
Manufacture—and Lace and Bobbin-net Manufactures.”— 
Gloucester Journal, Aug. 17. 


lamb’s TALES nu>M shakspere. 

“ Happy they, young or old, -who read this delightful work 
for the first time; and doubly happy in beiug able to road it 
in its present improved form for a tenth of the original 
price ! ”—Liverpool Journal, Aug. li). 

“ A repuhlication of Lamb's 1 ‘ Tales from Shaksperc’ next 
appeared (edited by Mr. Knight), greatly enhanced in in¬ 
terest and value by the addition of judicious!) selected scenes 
from the play, to illustrate the narrative, and also to seive as 
an introduction to the perusal of the immortal bard. In the 
preface there is the announcement that the editor purposes 
to give to the world soon a companion work, ‘Histories 
from Shakspere,'w liich, from his extensive knowledge and 
earnest love of the author, lie is so well fitted to prepare.”— 
Morning Advert is r, Oct. 1. 

“ The value and pleasantness of Lamb’s ‘ Talcs from 
Shakspere ’ need not he insisted upon so late in the day as 
this. Wl* are glad to see a new edition of so charming a 
book issuing from the press of Mr. Knight, himself the most 
devoted admirer, and one of thc B best recent commentators, 
of Shakspere. The illustrative scenes lie adds to each of 
the Tales are, unquestionably, a further improvement of poor 
Lamb's design .”—Dublin Evening Post, Aug. G. 

“ 0harl£s Lamb's 1 Tales from Shakspere' were written 
for the amusement of young people; but, like many other, 
publications of*the same character, charm and delight, by 
their freshness and simplicity, old as well as young. Of the 
excellence of this fascinating work'it would be superfluous 
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to speak. By the universal suffrage of the literary world it 
has taken its position as an English classic—a chaste and 
elegant, porch, through which the youthful mind may enter 
the temple in which the genius of the great dramatist is 
enshrined.”— Nonconformist, Sept. 4. 


THE CHINESE. 

“ Considering the value and variety of the information, 
with the popularity of the style in which it is conveyed, this 
addition to Knight’s 1 Wiekly Volume for all Readers’ is 
about the cheapest publication of the day.”— Spectator, 
Aug. 3. 

“ Who would be without a knowledge of China and the 
Chinese, when an enlarged and rr\ ised edition of Mr. Davis’s 
admirable cop} right w ork is, by Mr. Knight’s liberality, to 
he had in three volumes at a shilling each ?”—Watchman 
(London), Aug. 7. 

“ Mr. Davis’s important ^ork on China, which lias ob¬ 
tained such celebrity as a standard reference on all matters 
connected with the recent histmy and existing condition of 
that most interesting country, is being republished in this 
series, with considerable additions, thoroughly revised, and 
all data of the least value appertaining lo our relations with 
the celestial government down to the very latest arrivals 
from or despatches to llong-Kong—of which place Mr. Davis 
is the governor .’—Liverpool Journal , Aug. 11). 

“ My information is derived from Mr. Da\is’s able and 
lucid work on China.”— l)ulc of Wellington. 


TEATS O** THE FIORD. 

41 This is an admirable story, by Miss Martineau, illustra¬ 
tive of domestic life and national superstitions, and descrip¬ 
tive of the romantic natural scenery of Norway. It was 
written originally for young persons ; but, as the Quarterly 
Ihvievj very justly remarks, ‘it will he flfad with delight 
through every generation in a house .’”—Gloucester Jour¬ 
nal, Sept. 28. 
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,f A work -which unites, to the attractiveness of Mis- 
Bremer’s Swedish fiction.s, the solid and useful information 
the enlarged views of men and things, and the healthy and 
ennobling morality, that distinguishes everything that falls 
from this gifted lady’s pen.”— J^i crr/inn! Journal, Sept. IT- 

“ If there he an}' of our readers to whom the ‘ Feats nn 
the Fiord ’ is not already familiar, let us inform them that ii 
is a tale descriptive of Norwegian life, and told so delight¬ 
fully, that the elders id* a household will vie with tin- chil¬ 
dren in earnestness to read it, or to hear it read, Nowbru- 
has Miss Martin eau more attractively put forth her power!'.1 
genius, and more impressively taught the lofty imn:»Liiv 
which she practises as well as preaches, than in this beauti¬ 
ful tale; which ought to be in every house, where we tnna 
erelong that it will be placed, now that it c.ui he purchased 
for a shilling ! ”— Tin: ('nfir (London), Del. la. 

“ The purpose of the story is to ten eh the reader thal su¬ 
perstitious fear is contrary to the spirit of Christianity, and 
a source of constant misery to those who yield to its sway; 
and that u guilt} conscience is, in mail} rases, the chief 
cause of that fear. The proper mode of eradicating such 
tollies from the national mind is finely shadowed out in the 
contrast between the fiery, np mi Dilative pastor, who eileets 
nothing, and the good, patient bishop, whose mild reproof 
does wonders. The priceless lesson, that the most insignifi¬ 
cant member of a family can yet do much tow an's promoting 
the general happiness, is effectively taught in the career of 
Oddo.**— Derbyshire (''mirier , Sept. 21. 


Fairfax’s t vsso. 

■ 

"As Tasso’s ‘ Gcrusalemmr I.iherutn,’ viewed simply as 
si poem, is un(|uestinnal>!y one of the uoblest epics ever given 
to the world, so is Fairfax's rendering of it into the English 
lungsage sue of the most successful translations ever accom¬ 
plished. The most competent judges concur in the opinion 
of the 1 Quarterty Review ’—‘ We do not know a translation 
in any language that is to be preferred to this in all the 
essentials ot' puetry.’ Mr. Knight worthily follows out the 
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of enterprise in which his series of 1 Weekly Volumes’ 
was commenced, by bringing this work within the reach-of 
t ie public in two volumes at a .shilling each. Prefixed to 
i lie poem are lives of Tasso and Fairfax.”— Watchman t 
L Midou), August. 

“ We regard its publication here as by far the most cou- 
elusive pi jf that has yet been adduced of tlie universality, 
not men]} of the love of useful knowledge, but of a taste for 
tin* elegant and tlie imaginative in literature. The abiding 
pigment of three centuries has detei mined tlie merits of 
»In - i.ervous and 11 owing version of tlie great Italian epic, 
il < orthography alone being mo bruized in the present edi¬ 
tion, to which arc prefixed careful and discriminating bio¬ 
graphies of Tasso and his translator, with a valuable critical 
disquisition on the poetic excellence of each.”— L'uaponl 
Journal , Sept. 1 7. 

“ Ilitherb) this noble piece of heroic poetry has been 
known by name only to the great majority of English 
readeis- now, liurdlj any lover of literature can be too 
poor to provide a ropvforlns own use .”—(Jhnicistn Journal , 
Sept. 28. 

“ Tl.is noble work is tar Jess known, evin to men of some 
l’ttle t>luCRtiou f than its great merits deserve. The style is 
nervous and well sustained, while the few obsolete expres¬ 
sions which here and there occur, form no real difficulty to 
any one, more especially since a glossary is prefixed to the 
poem. Mi . Knight has inti Diluted this translation by brief 
hut well-written sketches of the lives of Tasso and Fairfax.” 
— Derbyshire Courier , Sept. 21. 

“ This reprint of the excellent old translation of Tasso’s 
‘'Jerusalem Delivered’ is among the most valuable of Mr. 
Knight’s inclusions in his Weekly Volumes. In one, though 
in quite another sense, Davis’s ‘ Chinese * maybe as valuable 
as Fairfax’s translation; hut it was by no means so rare a 
book.”— Spectator , Aug. 31. 
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BIRD-ARCHITECTURE. 

“It is So seldom that the subjects of Me. Knight’s admirable 
weekly work relate to matters of which we can take notice, 
that we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of men¬ 
tioning them, which is afforded by the republication of the 
present volume. If there is one part of the creation more 
calculated than another to excite admiration, it is the wonder¬ 
ful skill with which birds and insects construct their habita¬ 
tions. The wisdom of the contrivances, their perfect adapta¬ 
tion to the wants and means of the little artificers, and the 
dexterity with which the wonderful power of instinct teaches 
these creatures to construct them, are among the most 
striking evidences of the power and wisdom of the Creator.” 
— Gardener s’ Chronicle, Oct. 5. 


THE ELEPHANT. 

“ This volume, which was originally published in the 
' Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ as one of the series of 
' Menageries,’ is intended as the first of a course introductory 
to the natural history of the horse and the dog—animals pe¬ 
culiarly associated with the progress of man, Everything 
that is known respecting the elephant, from the earliest 
periods of history to our own era, is amply detailed, by 
which means both information and entertainment are hap¬ 
pily blended. We deem this selection of subjects extremely 
judicious, and well adapted to further the object which Mr. 
Knight has in view by his weekly publications."— Atlas, 
Oct. 1. 


HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 

“We do not know a more compact, a more useful, or a 
more ably-written sketch of our early literature than these 
volumes contain. There are some points in fhem which wfc 
shall discuss on another occasion; but we wish, without 
delay, to ifidicate this rich addition to Mr. Knight’s weekly 
series. It is a book which, within a few yean, in the euin- 
mencement of tne rage tor ohenp literature, would have been 
held cheap at eight or ten shillings. It is here published for 
two."— Examiner. 
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“ When Mr. Knight* began his issue of a series of vo- 
lumes, weekly, at a shilling each, we drew attention to a 
prqject so novel; and we expressed our 'confidence, formed 
partly from the specimen then submitted and the volumes 
announced, and still more from the known high literary 
reputation and enterprising spirit of Mr. Knight, that the 
undertaking would be successfully prosecuted. Our ex¬ 
pectations have been fully borne out. The series already 
presents a number of valuable and entertaining works, some 
of them reprints, and some original contributions: so that, 
when the price is taken into account, we cannot speak too 
highly of these publications. In the preface to these two 
volumes, the author says, ‘ that some portions of what is now 
before the reader have already appeared in the ‘ Pictorial 
History of Englandbut, in the main, the present is a new 
Work. 1 It is a work of much value, presenting, as it does, 
a well-arranged, clear, and concise history of the early lite¬ 
rature uf the United Kingdom. The author is well ac¬ 
quainted with his subject; and has managed to embrace, in 
two volumes, of liftle over 25g pages each, an" immense body 
of literary history, including accounts of die early literature 
of Ireland, and the formation and progress of the English 
language. Prom the numerous notices of the various emi¬ 
nent men whose names are connected with English litera¬ 
ture during the long period treated of in these volumes, the 
work possesses great biographical interest .”—Belfast North¬ 
ern Wilis, Nov. 16. 


RAMBLES BY RIVERS. 

» 

“ An agreeable, intelligent, gossipy guide to the pic¬ 
aresque beauties and' poetical associations of the pretty little 
rivers, with topographical notices of the. places in their vi- 
jinitj—a nice book for thS pocket of the angler or pedes- 
fhxu." —Spectator, Oct. 12. 

“ This forms a very delightful addition to Mr. Knight’o 
Weekly Volumes, with every river-side rambfor it'will 
jecomr an especial'favourite. It comprehends strolls along, 
he banks of the romantic Dnddon, immortalised in the con- 
emplativestrains of poet Wordsworth; the Mule, ' whose 
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sullen water runneth underneaththe Adur, the Arun, and 
the Wey, all pleasant streams; the Lea, rendered classic 
by the complete9t of anglers and the most charming of 
gossips—old Izaak Walton; and the Dove, scarcely a whit 
behind its predecessor, in pleasant uoeinurics of Cotton.”— 
Atlas, 


DIALOGUES ON INSTINCT. 

“ Knight’s Weekly Volume: ‘Dialogues on Instinct,’ by 
Lord Brougham.—A publication, in a cheap and compact 
form, of Lord Brougham’s ‘Dialogues on Instinct,’ and his 
‘ View of the Researches Dn Fossil Osteology,’ which formed 
a considerable part of his dissertations on subjects of science 
connected with natural theology in the two supplementary 
volumes of Ihe edition of Palry’s ‘ Natural Theology.’ The 
utility of tills work, and its adaptation to the general class 
of readers, will be admitted by every person who has a taste 
for solid instruction.”— Atlas, Kov. 4. 

‘‘ A charming volume tbr young or old .”—Literary Ga¬ 
zette, Nov. 23. 


A VOLUME OP VARIETIES. 

“ Done by the Editor himself, and from the mass of 1 Is 
recollections of life and literature, a very pleasant voh° c 
for desultory reading. You can hardly dip without fini g 
something to detain, amu^e, and instruct you.”— Literal's! 
Gazette, Nov. 23. 
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